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/ sfej} acrm ike mystic hrder-Iand, 

And look upon the wonder-world of Art. 

How how beautiful its hills / 

And all its valleys^ how surpassing fair / 

The winding paths that lead up to the heights 
Are polished by the footsteps of the great 
The mountain-peaks stand very near to God : 

The chosen few whose feet have trod thereon 
Have talked wiiJi Hmt “^^tk the angels walked. 


Here are no sounds of discord — no profane 
Or senseless gossip of unworthy things — 

Only the songs of chisels and of pens ^ 

Of busy brushes^ and ecstatic strams 
Of souls surcharged with music most divine. 
Here is no idle sorrow, no poor grief 
For any day or object left behind— 

.For time is cotmted precious, and herein 
Is such complete abandonment of Self 
That tears turn into rainbows, and enhance 
The beauty of the land where all is fair. 

Awed and afraid, I cross the border-land. 

Oh, who am f that I dare enter here 
Where the great artists of the world have trod— 
The genius-crowned aristocrats of Earth t 
Only the singer of a little song ; 

Vet loving Art with such a mighty love' 

I hold it greater to have won a place 
Just on the fair lands edge, to make my grave, 
Than m the outer world of greed and gain 
2& sit upon a royal throne and reign. 
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CHEER 



WORTH WHILE 

Is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song. 
But the man worth while is the one 
who will smile 

• When everything goes dead wrong 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 

And the smile that is worth the praises of earth 
Is the smik that shines through tears. 

It is easy enough to be prudent 
.When nothing tempts you to stray, 

When without or within no voice of sin , 

Is luring your soul away ; . , 

But it^s only a negative virtue 
Uiitii it is tried by fire, 

And the life that is worth the honour, on earth 
Is the one that resists desire. ’ , 
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By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 

Who had no strength for the strife, 

The world^s highway is cumbered to--day— 

, They make up the sum of life ; 

But the virtue that conquers passion; 

And the sorrow that hides in a smile — 

It is these that are worth the homage on earth, 
For we find them but once in a while. 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE ,, " 

L wondering, and eager-eyed, within 
her portico 

I made my pica to Hostess Life, one 
morning long ago. 

Pray show- me this great house of 
thine, nor close a single door ; 
But let me wander where I will, and climb from floor tO' 
. floor 1 

For many rooms, and curious things, and treasures great 
and small 

Within your spacious mansion lie, and I wmuld see them 
all” 

Then Hostess , Life turned silently, her searching gaze 
on me, , 

And with no word, she reached her hand, and offered up 
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!t opciiecl first the door of Hope, and long I liiigefed 
there, 

Until I spied the room of Dreams, just higher by a stair. 

And then a door whereon the one word 'Hiappiness ” 
was writ; 

Blit whm I tried the little key I could not make it fit. 

It turned the lock of Pleasure’s room, v/here first all 
seemed so bright — 

Blit after I had stayed awhile it somehoi?'lost its light. 

And wandering dowm' a lonely hall, I came upon a room 

Marked Duty,” and I entered it — to lose myself in': 
gloom. 

Along the shadowy balls I groped my weary w’^ay about,. 

And found that from dull Duty’s room, a door of Toil 
.. kd out 

It led out to another door, whereon a crimson , stain 

Made sullenly' against the ■ dark ■ these words : , The 
Room of Pain..” . , 


But oh the lights the light, the ' light,, that spilled dow: 
from above 

And upward wound, the stairs , of Faith, , right to, th 
Tower of Love I . 

And when I came forth from that place, I tried the liu].< 
key — 

And lo 1 the door of Happiness swung open, whde anc 
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A SONG; OF LIFE 

the rapture of life and of living, 

I lift up my heart and rejoice. 
And I thank the great Giver for 
giving 

The soul of my gladness a voice. 
In the glow of the glorious weather, 
In the sweet-scented, sensuous air. 

My burdens seem light as a feather — 

They are nothing to bear. ' ' 

In the strength and the glory of power. 

In the pride and the pleasure of wealth' 

(For who dares dispute me my dower 
Of talents and youth-time and health ?), 
l ean laugh at the world and its sages — • 

. I am greater than' seers .who are sad,. 

For he, is most wise in all 'ages 
,, Who knows how to be glad. ' 



A SOHG OF LIFE 

I lift lip my eyes to ApoilOj 
The god of the beautiful days, 

And my spirit soars off like a swallow, . 

■xAnd is lost in the light of its rays. 

Are you troubled and sad ? I beseech you 
Come out of the shadows of strife — 
Come out in the sun while I teach you 
The secret of life. 

Come out of the world — come above it — 
Up over its crosses and graves, 

Though the green earth is fair and I love it, 
We must love it as masters, not slaves. ' 
Come up ivhere the dust never rises— 

But only the perfume of flowers — 

And your life, shall be glad with surprises 
Of beautiful hours. , ' 

Come up where the rare golden wine is 
Apollo distills in my sight, 

And your life shall be happy as mine is^ 
And as full of delight. 
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PRAYER 


DO not undertake to say 

That literal answers come from 
Heaven, 

But I know this — that when I pray 
A cornfortj a support is given 
That helps me rise o’er earthly things 
As larks soar up on airy wings. 

Iq vain the wise philosopher 
Points out to me my fabric’s flaws, 

In vain the scientists aver 
That all things are controlled by laws.” 

I\:[y life' has taught me day by day 
That it availeth much to pray. 

I do 'not stop to reason out 
The why and how. I do not care, 

Since I know this, that' when I doubt, 

Life seems a blackness of despair, 

The world a tomb ; and when I trust, 

S'wect blossoms spring up in tiie dust. 



PRAYER 


Since I know in the' darkest hour, 

If I lift up my soul in prayer^ 

Some sympathetic, loving Power 
Sends hope and comfort to me there. 
Since balm is sent to ease my pain. 
What need to argue or explain ? 

Prayer has a sweet, refining grace, 

It educates the soul and heart 
It lends a lustre' to the face, 

And by its elevating art 
It gives the mind an inner sight 
That 'brings it near the Infinite. 

From oiir gross selves it helps us rise 
To something which we yet may be, 
And so I ask not to be wise, 

If thus my faith is lost to me. 

Faith, that with angel’s voice and Iol 
Says, Pray, for prayer availeth much, A’ 
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IN THE LONG RUN 


N the long run fame finds the 
deserving man. 

The lucky wight may prosper 
for a day^ 

But in good time true merit leads 
the varij 

And vain pretence, unnoticed, goes its way* 

There is, no Chance, no Destiny, no Fate, 

But Fortune smiles on those who work' and wait, 

In the long run. 

lo the long run all godly sorrow pays, 

, There is no better thing than righteous pain, 

The, sleepless nights, the awful thorn-crowned days, 

. Bring sure reward to tortured soul a,nd, braia 
U'limeaning joys enervate in, the end, 

But sorrow yields a glorious dividend 
In the long run. , ' 



IN THE LONG RUN 


In the long run all hidden things are known^- 
The eye of truth will penetrate the nightj 
And good or ill, thy secret shall be known, 
However well ’tis guarded from the light. 

All the unspoken motives of the breast 
Are fathomed by the years and stand confesski 
In the long run. 

In the long run all love is paid by love, 

Though undervalued by the hosts of evartli ; 
The great eternal Government above 

Keeps strict account and will redeem its worth, 
Give thy love freely ; do not count the cost 
So beautiful a thing was never lost 
In the long rum 
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AS YOU GO THROUGH LIFE 



^^ON'T look for the flaws as you go 
through life; 

And even when you find theriij 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat 
blind, 

And look^ for the virtue behind 
them ; 

For the cloudiest night has a hint of light ' 

: Somewhere in its shado^vs hiding ; . 

It's better by far to hunt for a star, 

Than. the spots on the sun abiding. 


The current of life runs ever away 
To the bosom of God’s great oceaii. 

Don’t set your force ’gainst the river’s course, 
And think to alter its motion. 

Don’t waste a curse on the universe, 
Remember, it li^ed before you ; 

Don’t butt at the storm with your puny, form, 
Blit bend and let it go o’er you. 






AS. YOU GO THROUGH LIFE 

The yroiid will never adjust itself 
To suit your whims to the letter, 

Some things must go wrong your whole life Ion 
And the sooner you know it the better. 

It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 

And go under at last in the wrestle. 

The wiser man shapes into God’s plan, 

As water shapes into a vessel. 
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two SUNSETS 

N the fair morning of his lifCs 

When his pure heart lay in his 
breast, 

Panting, with all that wild u.nresi 
To plunge into the great world^s 
strife 

That fills young hearts with mad desire^ 

,He saw a sunset. Red and gold 
The buriiing billows surged and rolled, 

And upward tossed their caps of fire. 

He looked. And as he looked, the sight 
Sent from his soul through breast and brain 
Such intense joy, it hurt like pain. 

His heart seemed bursting with delight 

So near the Unknown seemed, so close 
He might have grasped it with his hand* , 

He felt his inmost soul expand, 

As sunlight will expand a rose, / 



TWO SUNSETS. 
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One day he heard a singing strain-— 

A human voicej in. bird-like trills,' 

He pauseds and little rapture-rills ■' 

Went trickling downward, through each vein. 

And in his heart the whole day long. 

As in a temple veiled and dim, 

He kept and bore about with him 
The beauty of that singer’s song. 

And then ? But why relate what then ? 

His smouldering heart flamed into fire — > 

He had his one supreme desire, 

Amd plunged into the world of mem 

For 3^ears queen Folly held her sway,' 

With pleasures of, the grosser kind 
She fed his -flesh and drugged his mind^ 

Till, shamed, he sated, turned away. 

He sought his boyhood’s home. That hour 
Triumphant sho.uld ha.ve bee'n, in sooth,,.: , 

., Since he went forth, an unknown .youth, „ 

And came .back crowned' with wealth a!id;power« 
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The clouds made day a gorgeous bed ; 

I-Ie saw the splendour of the sky 
With unmoved heart and stolid eye 
He only knew the West was red 

Then suddenly a fresh young voice 
Rose, bird-like, from some hidden pL'ice^ 
lie did not even turn his nice — 
it struck him simply as a noise. 

He trod the old paths up and down. 

Their rich-hued leaves by Fall winds whirled 
'How dull they were—how dull the world-™ 
Dull even in the pulsing town. 

O I worst of punishments, that brings 
A blunting^ of all finer sense, 

A loss of feelings keen, intense. 

And dulls us to the higher things, 

O 1 penalty most dire, most sure, 

Swift following after gross delights, 

That we no- more see beauteous, sights^ 

Or bear as hear. the good, and pure, 


TWO SUNSETS 
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O I shape more hideous and -more dread 
Than Vengeance takes in creed-taught min dSj 
This certain doom' that blunts and blinds,' 
And strikes the holiest feelings dead. 
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UNREST 

N the youth of the year, when the 
birds were building, 

When the green was showing on 
tree and hedge. 

And the tenderest light of all liglus 
was gilding 
The world from zenith to outermost edge, 

My soul grew sad and longingly lonely! 

I sighed for the season of sun and rose, 

And I said, “ In the Summer and that time only 

Lies sweet contentment and blest repose.” 

With bee and bird for her maids of honour 
Came Princess Summer in robes of green. 

And the Ring of day smiled down upon her 
And wooed her, and won her, and made her queen 

Frmt of their union and true love’s pledges, 
lieautiful roses bloomed day by day, 

And rambled in gardens and hid in hedges 
Like royal children in sportive play. ° 
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My restless soul for a little season 

Revelled in rapture of glow and bloom, 

And then, like a subject who harbours treason, 
Grew full of rebellion and grey with gloom, 
n I said, I am sick of the summer’s blisses. 
Of warmth and beauty, and nothing more. 
The full fruition my sad soul misses 

That beauteous FalJ-time holds in store ! ” 

But now when the colours are almost blinding, 
Burning and blending on bush and tree. 

And the rarest fruits are mine for the finding, 
And the year is ripe as a year can be. 

My soul complains in the same old fashion ; 

Crying aloud in my troubled breast 
Is die same old longing, the same old passion. 

O where is the treasure which men call rest? 
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ARTISTS LFFE^^ 

F all the waltzes the great Strauss 
WTOte, 

Mad with melody, rhythm—rife 
From the very first to the final note,' 
Give me his Artist’s Life 1 ” 

It stirs my blood to my finger-ends, 

Thrills me and fills me with vague unrest, 

And all that is sweetest and saddest blends 
Together wdthin my breast. 

It brings back that night in the dim arcade, , 

In love’s sweet morning and life’s best prime, 
When the great brass orchestra played and played, 
And set our thoughts to rhyme. 

It brirjgs back .that -Winter of mad' delights, 

Of leaping pulses and tripping feet, 

And those, languid moon-washed. S'iiriimer. ri,ights 
- When 'we heard the -band In, the street,. 



ARTISTS LIFE^^- 


It brings back rapture and glee and glow, 

It brings back passion and pain and strife;, 
And so of all the waltzes ! knowj 
Give me the Artisf s Life/’ 

For it is so full of the dear old time-— 

So full of the dear old friends I knew. 

And under its rhythm, and lilt, and rhyme, 

I am always finding— 
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NOTHING- BUT STONES 


THINK I never passed so sad an^ 

houFj 

Dear friendj as that one at the 
church to-night. 

The edifice from basement to the 
tower 

Was one respieiideot blaze of coloured light 
Up through broad aisles the stylish crowd was. thronging,;.. 

Each richly robed like some king’s bidden guest. 

“ Here will I bring my sorrow" and 'my longing/^ . 

I said, “.and here find rest” 

I heard the heavenly organ’s voice of thunder,. . 

It seemed to give me infinite relief. 

I wept. Strange eyes looked on in well-bred W'Ondcn - 
I dried my . tears : their gaze profaned :my . grief. 

Wrapt in .the costly furs,' and silks, .and laces,, ■ 

Beat alien hearts, that had .no part , with me. 

I could not read, in 'all those proud;. cold faces,;' 

One thought' of sympathy. 



NOTHING BUT': STONES 


I watched them bowing and devoutly kneelings ■ 

Heard their responses like sweet waters roll. 

But only the glorious organ^s sacred' pealing 
Seemed gushing from a full and fervent soul 
r listened to the man of holy calling, 

He spoke of creeds, and hailed his own as best ; 

Of man's corruption and of Adam’s falling, 

But naught that gave me rest : 

Nothing that helped me bear the daily grinding 
Of soul with body, heart with heated brain ; 

Nothing to show the purpose of this blinding 
And sometimes overwhelming sense of pain. . . 

And then, dear friend, I thought of thee, so- lowly, 

SO' unassuming, and so gently kind, 

And lo 1 a peace, a calm serene and holy, 

Settled upon my mind. 

Ah, friend, my friend I one true heart, fond and tender, 
That, understands our troubles and our needs; ■ . 
Brings us .more -near to God than 'all the .splendour . ' 
And' pomp of seeming worship and vain creeds. 

One glance of thy dear eyes so full. of feeling, 

■Doth bri.iig me closer to the Infinite. I 
Than all that throng of w^orldly people kneeling 
In blaze of gorgeous light. 
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INEVITABLE 



0-DAY I was so weary and I lay 
[| In that delicious state of semi- 
waking, 

When baby, sitting with his nurse 
at play, 

Cried loud for “ mamma/Lall' his' 
toys forsaking. 


I was sO'.weary and I needed rest,' 

And signed to nurse to bear him from the room. 
Then, sudden, rose and caught him to my breast,' 

And kissed the grieving mouth and cheeks of bloom. 


For swift , as lightning came the thought' to me, 
Willi pulsing heart-throes and' a mist of tears^ 
Of days inevitable, that are to be, ' ' 

If my fair darling grows to manhood’s 'years ; 



Days when he will not call for -“ mamjiia/^ 

The woridj, with many a pleasure and bright 
Shall tempt liijii forth into the haunts of men 
Arid I shall lose the first place with my boy i 

When other homes and loves shall give delight. 
When younger smiles and voices will seem .best, 
And so I held him to my heart to-night, 

Forgetting all my need of peace and rest 
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THE OCEAN OF SONG 

a land beyond sight or conceiving, 
In a land where no blight is, no 

wrong, 

No darkness, no graves, and no 
grieving, 

There lies the great ocean of 

song. 

And its wEvcs, oh, its waves iinbeholden 
By any save gods, and- their kind, 

■ Are not blue, are not green, but are golden, 

Like moonlight and sunlight combined. 

It was whispered to me that their waters 
Were made from the gathered-up- tears ' - 
That were wept by the sons and' the daughters 
Of long-vanished. eras and spheres. 

Like ^\hite sands- of heaven the spray,, is, 

1 hat, falls, all .the happy day long, . 

And whoever if touc.hes straightway is 
Made glad with the :spirit of.song;, 
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THE OCEAN OE- ^ SONG ' . 

Upj up to the clouds^ where: their' hoary 
Crowned heads melt aw- ay in the skies^ 
The" beautiful mountains , of glory . 

Each side of the song-ocean rise. . 

Here day is one splendour of sky-light— «• . 

Of God’s light with beauty .replete. 

Here night is not night, but is twilight, 
Pervading, enfolding, and sweet 

Bright birds from all climes and all regions, 
That sing the whole glad summer long. 
Are dumb, till they flock here in legions 
And lave in the ocean of song. 

It is here that the four winds of heaven^ 

The winds that do sing and rejoice, 

It is here they first came and were given 
The secret of sound and a voice, ' 

Far down along beautiful beeches, 

By night and by glorious day, 

The throng of the gifted ones reaches, 

Their foreheads made .white with the spray, 
And' .a ' few: of the sons • and the daughters 
Of this kingdom, cloud-hidden from sights 
Go down in the .wonderful .waters, , ; 

. A.nd; bathe 'in; .those billows of lig'ht 
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And their souls evermore are like fountains. 

And liquid and lucent and strong, 

High over the tops of the mountains 
Gush up the sweet billows of song. 

No drouth-time of waters can dry them. 

Whoever has bathed in that sea, 

All dangers, all deaths, they defy them, 

And are gladder than gods are, with glee. 


iT MIGHT .'HAVE.' BEEN 


«IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN A, 

E will be' what we could be. Do 
not say, 

might have beenj had not 
or that, or this.” 

No fate can keep us from the 
chosen way ; 

He only might, who A, 

We will do what we could do. Do not dream, ■ 
Chance leaves a hero, all uncrowned to grieve. " 

I hold, all men are greatly what they seem j 
He does, who could achieve. 

We will climb v/here we could climb. Tell me not 
Of adverse storms that kept thee from the height 
What eagle ever missed the peak, he sought ? 

He always climbs who might, ' 

I do not' like the phrase, “ It might have been ! ” ■ 

It lacks all force, and lifers best truths perverts ; ■ 
For I believe we have, and reach, and win. 

Whatever our deserts. 
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MPJviUS, GOD OF, LAUGHTER, 

HOUGH with gods the world „ i 
cumbered, 

Gods unnamed, and gods unnum 
bered, 

Never god was known to be 
Who had not his devotee. 

So I dedicate to mine, 

Here in verse, my temple-shrine. 

Tis not Ares,— mighty Mars, 

Who can give success in wars. 

'Tis not Morpheus, who doth keep 
Guard above us while we sleep, 

'Tis not Venus, she whose duty 
Tis to give .us love and beauty ; 

Hail to these, and others, after 
Momus, gleesome god of laughter. 

Quirinus would guard my health, , 

Plutus would insure me wealth j ■ 

.Mercury looks after trade, , 

Hera smiles .on- youth and maid, , , 

All are kind, 'I own their worth, , , 

After Momus, -god of mirth. ■ 





:M0M,„US, .GOB ' OF LAUGHTER ' , , , . 

Though Apollo, out of spite, ' 

Hides away his face of light, 

Though Minerva looks askance, ' 

Deigning, me no smiling glance, 

Kings and queens may envy me ■ 

While I claim the' god of glee. 

Wisdom wearies, Love has wings — . 

W^eaith makes burdens, Pleasure stings^ 
Glory proves a thorny crown — 

So all gifts the gods throw down 
Bring, their pains and troubles after; 

All save Momus, god of laughter. 

He alone gives constant joy. 

Hail to Momus, happy boj. 
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I , DREAM , 

H, I have dreams. I sometimes dream 
of Life 

In the, full meaning of ' that 
splendid word. 

Its subtle music which few men 
have heard. 

Though all may hear it, sounding : through 
earth’s strife. 

Its mountain 'heights by mystic breezes kissed 
lifting their lovely peaks above the dust ; 

Its treasures which no touch of, time can rust, 

Its emerald seas, its dawns of amethyst, 

Its certain purpose, its serene repose, 

Its usefulness', that finds no hour for woes. 

This is my dream of Life. 

Yes, I have d.reams. I ofttimes dream.. of Love 
As rad.iant and brilliant as a Stan 
As changeless, too, as that 'fixed light,, afar , 
Which: glorifies, vast worlds of space above. 



I DREAM 
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Strong as the tempest when ifhol4s its ^breath^ 
Before it bursts in fury ; and as deep 
As the unfathomed seas,- where lost worlds sleeps 
And sad as birth j and beautiful as death. 

As fervent as the fondest soul could crave^ 

Yet holy as the moonlight on a grave* 

This is my dream of^Love. 

Yesy yeSj I dream. One oft-recurring dream ■ ' 

Is beautiful and comforting and blesty 
Complete with certain promises of restj 
Divine content, and ecstasy supreme. 

When that strange essence, author of all faith, 

That subtle something, which cries for the light* 
Like a lost child who wanders in the night, 

Shall solve the mighty mystery of Death, 

Shall find eternal progress, or sublime 
And satisfying slumber for all time® 

This is my dream of Death* 
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THE SONNET 

ONE it stands in Poesy^s fiiir land^ 
A temple by the muses set apart; 
A perfect structure of consum- 
mate arts 

By artists builded and by genius 
planned, 

Beyond the reach of the apprentice hand, 

Beyond the ken of the untutored heart, 

Li ice a fine carving in a common mart, 

Only the favoured few will understand. 

A chefimuvre- toiled over with great care, ^ 

Yet which the unseeing. careless crowd goes by, 

: A plainly set, but well-cut solitaire. 

An ancient bit of pottery, - too .rare 
To please or ..hold aught save the special eye, 
l.liese only with the sonnet' can compare. ^ 



THE PAST 


THE PAST 

'"LING ray past beliind me, like a 
robe 

Worn threadbare in the seaiiiSj and 
out of date. 

I have outgrown it. Wherefore 
should I weep 

And dwell up on its beauty^ and its 
dyes 

Of Oriental splendour, or complain 

That I must needs discard- it? I can weave 

Upon the shuttles of the future years' 

A fabric far more durable.. Subdued, ' 

It may be, in the blending of its hues, 

W^here sombre shades commingle, yet the gleam'' 

Of golden 'warp shall -shoot it through and through, 
While over all a' fadeless lustre lies, 

And starred with gems, made out, of crystalled tears, 
My new robe shall be richer than the old« 
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A BREAl 


was a cu,ri‘Oiis dream' ; I tliGUght 

^ , Great planets that are drawing 

Ifl With such unerring certainty, 
begun 

To talk together in a mighty glee. 

They spoke of vast convulsions which would be 
Throughout the solar system — the rare fun 
Of watching haughty stars drop, one by one. 

And vanish in a seething vapour sea. 


! thought I heard them comment on the earth — 
That small dark object — doomed beyond a doubt 
They wondered if live creatures moved about , , 

Its tiny, surface, deeming it of worth. 

And then they laughed-— kwas such a singing shout 
That I awoke and joined too in their miitk 


USELESSKESS 
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USELESSNESS 



ET mine not be that saddest fate of all ; 
To live beyond' mj greater self ; 
to see 

My faculties decayj'iig,' as ' .tlie' 
tree 

Stands stark and helpless while its 
green leaves fall 

Let me hear rather the imperious call,. 

Which all men dread, in my glad morning time, 

And follow death ere I have reached my prime, . 

Or, drunk the strengthening cordial of lifels gall 
The lightning’s stroke or the iierce tempest blast 
Which fells the green tree to the earth to-day 
Is kinder than the calm that lets it last, 

Unhappy witness of its own decay. ' 

May no man everlook on me and say, ■ 

"She lives, but all her usefulness is pa.st/f 
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WILL 

is no cliaiicej no destiny, no 
fate. 

Can circumvent or hinder or 
control 

The firm resolve of a dete,rmined 
soul 

Gifts count for nothing ; will alone is great; 
xVJ things give way before it, soon or late. 

What obstacle can stay the mighty fo.rce , 

Gf the sea-seeking river in its course, 

• Or cause the' ascending orb of day to wait? 

Each well-born -soul must win what it deserves. 

Let the fool prate of luck. Thefortunate' 

,1s he., whose 'earnest purpose never swerves.| , 
Whose .slightest action or inaction serves , 

The. one great aim. , ' ■ . 

Why, even Death stand's., still. 
And waits an hour sometimes for such , a. will, , 



WINTER .RAIN 
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WINTER RAIN 

;^ING upon the frozen \Torld last 
niglit, 

I heard the slow, heat '.of the: 
Winter rain — 

Poor foolish drops, down-dripping 
all in vain ; 

The ice-bound Earth but mocked their puny might, . 
Far better had the fixedness of white 
And uncomplaining snows — which make no sign, ■ ■ 
But coldly '.smile, when, pitying moonbeams shine — 
Concealed its sorrow from' all. hum,an sight. ' . . 

Long, long ago, in blurred and burdened years,. . 

. I learned the uselessness of uttered woe. . ' . 

Though sinewy Fate deals her most skilful blow, 

I do not waste the gall now' of my te.ars, 

But feed my 'pride upon' its bitter,, while 
I look straight in the world’s' bold eyes, and smile. 
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LIFE 

IFEj like' a romping schoolboy, full 
of glee, ■ 

Doth bear us on his shoulders 
for a time. 

There is no path too steep for 
him to climb. 

With strong, lithe limbs, as agile and as free. 

As some young roe, he speeds by vale and sea. 

By fiowery mead, by mountain, peak sublime, ■ 

And all the vmrld seems motion set to rhyme, 

Till, tired out, he cries,' Now carry me 1 

1,11 vai,n we murmur ; “ Come,’^ Life says, ^^Fair play I 
And seizes on us. God I he goads us so 1 
' ,lie does not let us sit down ail the day. 

At each new step we feel the burden grow, ' 

Till our bent backs seem breaking as we go. 

Watching for Death to meet us on, the way. 
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BURDENED 


BURDENED 

*®GemySs a man’s weapon, a woman’s burden.” — Lamartine, 

Ex\R God j there is no sadder fate' in 
life 

Than to be burdened so that you 
can not 

Sit down contented v/ith the 
common lot 
Of happy mother and devoted wife. 

To feel your brain wild and your, bosom rife ^ ■ • 

With all the sea’s commotion; to be fraught ■ 
With fires and frenzies which you have not sought, ' 
And weighed down with the wild world’s weary strife y 

To. feel .a fever always in your breast; 

^ To lean and. hear, half in- affright, half sliamCi 
■A loud-voiced public bo-Idiy mouth your name ; 

To reap your' hard-sown harvest in unrest, 

; And .know, however great your meed of fame, 

You are, but, a weak .woman at the best 
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LET THEM: GO ■■ 

ET the dream go. Are there not 
other dreams 

In vastness of clouds ' hid from 
thy sight 

That yet shall gild with beautiful 
gold gleamSj 

And shoot the shadows through and through with light ? 
What ir).atters one lost vision of the night ? 

Let the dream go I 

Let the hope set. Are there not other hopes 
That yet shall rise like new stars in thy sky ? 

Not long a soul in sullen darkness gropes 
Before some light is lent it from on high ; 

What folly to think happiness gone by 1 

Let the hope set f 

Let the Joy fade. Are there not other joys^ 

Like frost-bound bulbs, that yet shall start and bloom ? 
Severe must be the winter that destroys 
The hardy roots locked in their silent tomb. 

What cares the earth for her brief time of gloom ? 

Let the joy Me l , 
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. LET THEM; GO,- 

■Let the love die. Are there not other loves 
As beautiful and full of sweet uiirestj 
Flying through space like snowy^’-pinioiie-d doves 4 
They yet shall come and nestle in thy breast, 
And thou shalt say of eachj Lo, this is best ! 

Let the love die I 
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FIVE KISSES 

The MotheiFs Kis.s ' 

I 

OVE breathed a secret to her lis- 
tening heartj 

And said silent/' Though, 
she guarded it. 

And dwelt as one within a world 
apart, 

Yet sun and star seemed by that secret lit... 

And where she passed, each whispering wind ablow, : 

And -every little blossom in the sod, 

Called joyously to her, We know, we know, 

For are we not the intimates of God ? " 

Life grew so radiant, and so opulent, 

That when her fragile .body and her brain 
By mortal throes of agony w^ere rent, 

She felt a curious ■rap.ture. in her pain. \ 

Then, after anguish, came the supreiiie bliss---.,, ^ 

They brought the little baby,,, for, her 'kiss,. I '4,; 







FIVE- .KISSES 




The Betrothal ' ■ 

II ■ 

There was a little pause between the dances ; 

.Withoutj somewherCj a tinkling- fouiitam played. ' 
The dusky path was lit by ardertt glances 
As forth they fared, a lover and a maid. 

He chose a nook, from curious eyes well hidden-—' '' 
All redolent with sweet midsummer charm, 

And by the great primeval instinct bidden. 

He drew her in the shelter of his arm. 

The words that long deep iiiEis heart had trembled. 
Found sudden utterance ; she at first dissembled, 
Refused her lips, and h-alf withdrew tier hand, . 
Then murmured Yes, and yielded, woman fashion. 
Her 'virgin mouth -to young love’s kiss of passion. ' 

The, BribaE' Kiss - 
Tir-., 

As, .fleecy', clouds, trail - back... across the skies, 

' .Sho'wing'tlie sweet, young moon in- azure space, 
'.■The lifted veil re,¥.ealed-''her -shining face— 

A sudden wonder to his -eager, eyes. 
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Ie' that familiar beauty lurked surprise : 

For now the wife stood in the maiden’s place*— 
With conscious dignity, and woman’s grace, 
And love’s large pride grown trebly fair and wise. 

The world receded, leaving them alone. 

■The universe was theirs, from' sphere to sphere, 
And life assumed new meaning, and new worth. 
Love held no privilege they did not own, 

And when they kissed each other without fear," 
They understood why God had made the earth. 

Domestic Bliss 
IV ■ 

Sequestered in their calm' domestic bower, 

They sat together. He in manhood’s prime , ' 
And she a matron in her fullest flower. 

The iB'Entel clock gave forth, a wa,rning chime. ■ 
She put her work asidC'^ his bright cigar 
■ Grew pale, and crumbled in an ashen, heap. ■ ' 
The lights went out,, save one remaimn,g star,,' 
That watched.. beside the children in their sleep. 
She hummed a little, song a,nd' nestled near. 

As side by side, they -went to .their,,.,, repose, 


FIVE ' KISSES 


His arm:.. about her waistj he whispered 
Aud pressed his lips upon her mouth’s full rose— 
The sacred sweetness of their wedded life ' 

Breathed in that kiss of husband and of wife/ 

Old Age 
V 

The young see heaveu' — but to the old who wait ' 

The final call, the hills of youth arise 
More beautiful than shores of Paradise. 

Beside a glowing and voracious grate 
A dozing couple dream of yesterday ; 

The islands of a vanished past appear, 

Bringing forgotten names and faces near; , 

While lost in mist,- the present fades away. ■ 

The fragrant winds of tender memories blow: 

■ Across the gardens of the ‘‘ Used-to-be I ” ' 
h They smile into each other’s eyes, and' see : ' 
The:bride and bridegroom- of the long ago., ' 

' And,, tr emulous lips,rpressed close to hided cheek/,, , ■ 
-Love’s silent tale of deathless passion', speak, , ; 
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RETROSPECTION 


LOOK, down the lengtliening dis-: 

tance 

Far back to youth’s valley of 
hope. 

How strange seemed the ways^ of 
existences 
How infinite life and its scope ! 

What dreams, what ambitions came thronging 
To people a world of my own ! 

How the heart in my bosom was longing, 

For pleasures and places unknown. 

But^ the hill-tops of pleasure and beauty , , 

.Were covered with mist at the dawn ; 

And only the rugged road Duty 
Shone clear, as my feet wandered om 

I loved not the path and .its leading, 

, ..I hated the rocks and the dust; 

But a Voice from the Silence.:. B^as pleading^ , . 

It spoke .but one syllable-— “ Trust” ' . 



'RETROSFECTIOH' 

I saw, as the morning- .grew older, ' ■ 

■ The fair flowered hills- of delight 
And the feet of my comrades grew - bolder^, ' 
They hurried away from my. sight. 

And when on the .pathway I falteed, : 

.And when I rebelled at my fate, 

The Voice with assurance unaltered, 

Again spoke one syllable — Waitd^ 

Along the hard highway I travelled 
And saw, with dim vision, how soon 
The morning’s gold locks were unravelled, 
By fingers of amorous noon. - 

A turn in the pathway of duty-— 

I stood in the perfect day’s .prime, 

Close,- close to the hillside of beauty 
The- Voice from the .Silence said “ Climb. 

The road to the beautiful Regions 
Lies ever through Duty’s hard way* , 

Oh ye who go searching in legions, 

,Kno.w this and be patient to-dayh 
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HELENA 



j AST night I saw Helena. She whose 
praise 

Of late all men have sounded 
She for whom 
Young Angus rashly 
silent tomb 

Rather than live without her all his days. 


sought 


Wise men go mad w^ho look upon her long, , , 
She is so ripe with dangers. Yet meanwhile" 
I find no fascination in her smiks 
Although I make her theme of this poor song. ' 


** Pier golden tresses ? ” yes, they may be fair, 
And yet to me each shining silken tress ■ 
Seems robbed of beauty and all lustreless— • 
Too many hands have stroked Helena’s hair. . 


fl know a. little. maiden so demure 
She will not, let -her one -true lover’s hands . . ■ 
..In p.layful fondness., touch her soft, ".browm bands 
So dainty-minded is . she, .and so. pure.) . 


HELENA' 


“ Her- great dark eyes that flash like gems at night „ 

LargCj long-lashed, eyes and lustro.us?"’' that; may be^ 

And yet they are not beautiful to me. ' 

■ Too many hearts have sunned in their delight. 

(I mind me of two tender blue eyes, hid 
So underneath white curtains, and so veiled 
That I have sometimes plead for hours, and failed ;'^ 

To see more than the shyly lifted lid.) 

il 

'Her perfect mouth so liked a carved kiss'P.^^f ' 

Her honeyed-mouth, where hearts do, fly-like, 
drown ?”■ 

I would not taste its sweetness, for a crown ; 

Too many lips have drank Its nectared bliss. 

(I know a mouth whose virgin dew, undried, 

. Lies Tike a young grape’s bloom, untouched ■ and 
sweet, : 

And though I plead in passion at her feet. 

She would not let me brush., it if I died,) 

In vain, Helena I though wise men may vie 
For thy rare smile, or die from; .loss of it. 

Armoured by my sweet lady's, trust, I sit. 

And know thoo are not worth- her faintest sigh. 
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NOTHING REMAINS 

OTHING remains of unrecorded ages. 
That lie in the silent cemetery of 
time ; 

Their wisdom may have shamed our' 
wisest sages. 

Their glory may have .been 'indeed, ' 
sublime* 

How, weak do. seem.' our strivings ■a.fter power,. . ' 

How poor the grandest efforts of our brains, . 

If out of all we are, in one short hour 
Nothing remains. 

Nothing',rem,ains.but 'the 'Eternal Spaces., 

Time and decay uproot the forest trees. ' 

Even the mighty mountains leave their places, 

And sink their ..haughty heads beneath strange seas ' 
The great earth writhes in some convulsive spasms „ 
And turns the proudest cities into plains. 

The level sea becomes 'yawning chasm— . 

Nothing; remains. ■ 



NOTHING REMAINS 


S3 


NotHIng remaiiis but the 'Eternal 
The sad seas cease eomplainiiig and grow dryj 
Rivers are drained and altered in their courses^ 

: Great stars, pass out and vanish from the sky. 
Ideas die, and old religions ^perishj ' , 

Our rarest pleasures and our keenest pains , 
■Are swept away with all we hate or cherish—' ' 
Nothing remains. 

Nothing remains but the Eternal Nameless ' 
And 'all -creative spirit of the Law, 
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COMRADES 


AND my Soul are alone to-day^ 

All in the shining weather ; 

We were sick of the world, and we 
put it away, 

So we could rejoice together. ' 


Our host, the Sun, in the blue, blue sky 
Is mixing a rare, sweet wine, 

In the burnished gold of this cup on high, 
For me, and this Soul of mine. 

We find it a safe and royal drink, 

And a cure for every pain ; 

It helps us to love, and helps us to think, 
And strengthens body and brain. 

And sitting here, with my Soul alone^ 
Where the yellow sun-rays fail, 

Of all the friends I have ever known ' 

I find it. the of all 



COMRADES , : 

We rarely meet when -the world is nearj 
For, the World hath a pleasing art' 

And brings me so much that- is bright and dear 
That my Soul it keepeth apart 

But when I grow weary of mirth and glee^ 

Of glitter, glow, and splendour, 

Like a tried old friend it comes to m^e, 

With a smile that is sad and tender. 

And we walk together as two friends majg ■ 
And laugh and drink God’s wdne. 

Oh,' a royal comrade any day 
I fina this' Soul of mine. 
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WHAT GAIN? 

OW, while thy .rounded cheek .Is 'fresh 
and fair^ 

While beauty lingers, laughing, in 
thine eyes. 

Ere thy young heart shall meet the 
strangetj Care,” 

Or thy blithe soul become the home of sighs, 

Were it not kindness should I give thee rest 
By plunging this sharp dagger in thy breast? 

Dying so young, with all thy wealth of youth. 

What part of life wouldst thou not claim, in sooth? 
Only the woe. 

Sweetheart, that sad souls liiow. 

Now, in this sacred hour of supre.me trust, . 

Of pure delight -and palpitating .joy, ; ' 

Ere change can come,, as come it ,s.ure!y' must, 

With Jarring.do.ubts and discords, to'destroy. 




Ooi far too perlect peacCg I pray theej Sweety 
Were it not best for both, .of us, and meet, 

If I should bring swift death to seal our bliss? 
Dying so full of joy, what could we miss? 
Nothing but tears, 

Sweetheart, and weary years, 


How slight the action 1 'Just one well-aimed blow 
. Here, where I feel thy warm heart’s pulsing beat 
And then another through my own, and so .' 

Our perfect union would be made complete: 

So, past all parting, I should claim thee mine. - 
Dead with our youth, and faith, and love divine, . ■ 
Should we not keep the best of .life that way? ■. 
What shall we gain by living day on day? 

What shall we gain, 

■ Sweetheart, but bitter pain ? 
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TO THE WEST 

[In an interview with Lawrence Barrett^ he said ; The literature 
of the New World must look to the West for its poetry.”] 

OT to the crowded Eastj 

WherCj in a well-worn groove, 
Like the harnessed wheel of a great 
machine, 

The trammelled ' mind must 

move — 

Where Thought must follow the fashion of Thought, 
Or be counted vulgar and set at naught 

Not to the languid South, 

Where the mariners of the brain 
ArO' lured by the Sirens of the Sense, 

And wrecked upon its main — 

Where Thought is rocked, on the sweet wind^s breath 
To a torpid sleep that ends in death. 

But to the mighty West, 

^ That chosen realm of God, 

Where Nature reaches her hands to men, 

And Freedom walks abroad— ' ' 

Where mind is King, 'and fashion is. naught, ' 

There shall the New’ World look for .thought " f v 



TO THE WEST 
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TO' tbe Westj the beautiful Westj . 

She shall look, and not'in vain—' 

For out of its broad and boundless store 
Come muscle, and nerve, and brain. 

Let the bards of the East and the South be dumb— 
For out of the West shall the Poets come. 

They shall come with souls as great 
As the cradle where they were rocked ; 

They shall come with brows that are touched with fire 
Like the gods with whom they have walked ; 

They shall come from the .West in royal state^ 

The Singers and Thinkers for whom we wait ■ 
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THE LAND OF CONTENT ' 

ET out for the Land of Content^ 

By ■ the gay crowded pleasure*' 
highway's 

With laughters and jesting^ I went 
¥/ith the mirth-loving throng for 
■ a day; 

Then I knew I had wandered astray^ 

For I met returned pilgrimSj belated^ 

Who saidj We are weary and satedj 
But we found not the Land of Content/^ 

I turned to the steep path of famCs 
I said, is over yon height— 

This land with the beautiful name-— : 

Ambition will lend me its light/® 

But I paused in my journey ere night, , ■ 

■For the way grew so lonely and troubled 
I said— my anxiety doubled— " 

* ® This ^ is not the road to Content/® 



THE' LAND'. OF- €0'NTE,NT 


Then I joined the great , rabble and throng 
That frequents the-' moneyed world's'-'raart 
Blit the greed, and. the grasping and wrong, 
Left me only one wis'Ii — to depart. 

.And sickened, and saddened at heart,' 

I hiirrled away from the gateway, ' 

Fox my soul and my spirit said straightway, 
®*This is not the road. to Content/® 

Then weary in body and brain. 

An overgrown path I detected, 

And 'I said will hide with my pain ' 

In this byway, unused and neglected.” 

Lo ! it led to' the realm God selected. 

To crown with His best gifts of beauty, ' ■ 
And through the dark pathway of duty 
le ! 
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WARNING 


lIGH in the heavens I saw the moon 
I this morningj 
I Albeit the sun shone bright; 

I Unto my soul it spoke, in voice,' of 
j warning, 

** Remember Night I 



AFTER THE BATTLES ' ARE ."0¥ER 


AFTER THE BATTLES ARE 'OVER 


[Read at Reunion of. the G. A. T., Madison, Wis., Julj 4, 
1872..] 

I^TtER the battles are o?er, 

And the war drums cease to beat, 
^ And no more is heard 011 the hillside 


The sound of hurrying feet, 

Full many a noble action,. ■ 

. That was done in the days O'f strife 


In Summer's warmth and light, 
Grow over the graves of the fallen 
And. hide, them away from siglitj 
So many an act of valour; 

: And many a deed sublime, ‘ 
Fade from the mind .of ' the soldier 
■ O'ergrown by' the' grass of time 
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WARNING 

^IGH in the heavens I saw the moon 
this mornings 

Albeit the sun shone bright ; , 
Unto my soul it spoken in voice of 
warnings 

Remember Night . I 
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AFTER THE BATTLES ARE OVER 

[Read at Reunion ol the G. A. T., MadisoUj Wis.j July 4, 
1873.] 

TER the battles are OYeij 

And the war drums cease to beat. 
And no more is heard on the hillside 
The sound of hurrying fee 
Full many a noble action^ 

That was done in the days of strife 
By the soldier is half forgotten, 
Inthepeacefulwalksoflife.- 

Just as the tangled grasses, 

In Summer’s warmth and ' light, 

Grow over the graves of the fallen 
And hide them away from sight. 

So .many an act. of valour, 

; And many a. deed sublime. 

Fade, from the mind of the soldier ' 

' O’ergrowii by the grass' of time. ' 
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Not so should they -be rewarded^ 

Those noble deeds of old I 
They should live for -ever and 'everj 
' When the heroes’ hearts are cold. 

Then rally, ye brave old comrades^ 

Old veterans, reunite 1 
Uproot Time’s tangled grasses— «- 
Live over the march, and the light 

Let Grant come up from the White .Houses 
And clasp each brother’s hand, 

First chieftain of the army, 

Last chieftain of the land. 

Let him rest from a nation’s -burdens, ■■ 
And go, in thought, with his men, 
Through the. fire and smoke of Shiloh, 

And save the day agaim 

This silent hero of battles 
Knew r^o such word, as defeat 
It was left for the rebels’ learning, 

Along with the word— retreat , 

He was not given- to talking, 

' But he found that guns would preach 
In, a way that - was more convincing 
Than fine-.and iowcry speecli.;, ' 


AFTER THE BATTLES' ARE OVER 


Three cheers for the grave commander \ 

Of the grand old Tennessee ! 

Who won the first great ■ battle — 

Gained the first great victory. 

. His motto was always “ Conquer/^ 

Success ” was his countersigOj • 

And though it took all Summer,” 

He kept fighting upon that 

Let Sherman, the stern old General, 

Come rallying with his men ; 

Let them march once more through Georgia 
And down to the sea again. ^ 

Oh l that grand old tramp to Savannah, 
Three hundred miles to the coast. 

It will live ill the heart of the nation,' 

Tor ever its pride and boast' . 

As Sheridan went to the battles 
When a score of miles away. 

He has come to the fe'ast and banquet, ■ 

By the iron horse to-day. , 

Its pace is not much swifter ' , 

Than the pace of that ■ famous steed ■ ; 
Which bore him down to thC' contest ^ ' 

/ And sav.ed'the day by;' his/sp-eed 
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Then go over the ground to-dayj boys 
Tread each remembered spot. 

It will be a gleesome journey.j 
On the swift-shod feet of thought ; 
You can fight a bloodies^ battlCj, 

You can skirmish along the route^ 
But it^s not worth w^hile to foragCj 
There are rations enough without 


Don’t start if you hear the cannon^ 

It is not the sound of dooiUj 
It does not call to the contest — 

To the battle’s smoke and gloom. ' 

Let us have peace/’ was spokeoj ' 

And lo 1 peace ruled again ; 

And now the nation is shoutings 

Through the cannon’s voices “ Amen,” 

O boys who besieged old Vicksburghj 
Can time e’er wash away , 

The triumph of her surrenders 
Nine years, ago to-day ? 

Can you ever forget the iiiomeiits 
, When you; saw the flag of white^ , 

That told how the grim' old: city ^ 

; ,Had,fallen-in her' might?, 


AFTER THE BATTLES -.ARE OVER' 

Ah, ^twas a boldg .braye armys' . 

When the boys, ■, with a right good wilb 
Went gaily' marching and singing 
To the fight at Champion Hill 
They met with a warm reception. 

But the soul of Old John Brown ” 
Was abroad on that field of battle, 

And our flag did not go down. 

Come, heroes of Look Out Mountain^ 

Of Corinth and Donelson, 

Of Kenesaw and Atlanta, 

And tell how the day was won I 
Hush 1 bow the head for a moment — 
There are those who cannot come. ' 
No bugle-call can arouse them— , 

No sound of fife or drum. 

Oh, boys who died for the country^ 

Oh, dear , and sainted dead I 
What can we say; about you ■, 

' ■ .That has not once been said ? 

Whether you fell in the contest, 

Struck down by shot- and 'Shell, ^ 

' Or pined ’neath.the-hand'Of sickness ' 

■ ; Or starved in 'the priso-n' Ceil, ; 
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We know that.you died for Freedoms 
To save our land from shamcj ' 

To rescue a perilled Natioiij 

And we give you deathless fame. 
Twas the cause of Truth and Justice 
That you fought and perished for, 
And we say it, oh, so gently, 

“ Our boys who died in the war/^ 

Saviours of our Republic, 

Heroes who wore the blue. 

We owe the peace that surrounds' us— 
And our Nation^s strength to you. 
'We owe it to you that our banner. 

The fairest dag in the wmrld,' 

Is to-day unstained, unsullied, 

On the Summer air unfurled. 

We look on its stripes and spangles, 
And OUT’ hearts are dlled the while ' 
With love for the brave .commanders, 
And the boys of the rank and vile* ' ' ■ 
The grandest deeds of valour; 

Were' never written out,. • 

The noblest acts of virtue,':,: 

The world knows nothing, about' ■ 


lFTER the battles 'ARE OVE 

And many a private soldlerj 
Who walks his humble way,' 

With no sounding name' or title,' 
Unkno'wn to the world to-day, 

111 the eyes of God is a hero 
As worthy of the bays 
As any mighty General . 

To whom the ' world gives praise. 

Brave men of a mighty army, 

We extend you friendship's hand 
I speak for the Loyal Women,” 

Those pillars of our land. 

We wish you, a hearty welcome, 

We are proud that you gather here 
To talk of old times together 
On this brightest day in the 

And if Peace, whose snow-white pinior 
■ Brood over our land to-day, 

Should ever again go from us, ■ 

' (God grant she may ever stay !) 
Should our Nation ' call in . her peril 
' For “ Six hundred; thousand more,” ■ 
The loyal wmien would'-'hear her. 

■ And send fou ' out as "before.; 
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We would bring out the treasured knapsachj 
We would take the sword from the wall, 
And hushing our own hearts’ pleadings^ 
liear only the country’s call. 

For next to our God is our Nation ; 

And we cherish the honoured name 
Of the bravest of all brave armies 
Who fought for that Nation’s fame* 
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AND THEY ARE DUMB 

HAVE been across the bridges of 
the years. 

Wet with tears 

Were the ties on which I trod^ 
going back 

Down the track 

To the valley 'where I left/hieath skies of Trutlij ■ 

My lost youth. 

As I wentj I dropped my burdens, one and all— 

Let them fall; 

All my sorrow^s, all my wrinkles,- all my care, 

'My wdrite hair, 

: I laid down, like some lone pilg.rim’s heavy pack. 

By the track. ' ^ 

As r neared the happy valley .'with light feet, 

My, heart beat 

To the rhythm of a song I used, to know 
Long ago, 

And my spirits gushed' and: bubbled like a fountain 
Down a mountain'.' 
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On the border of that valley F found you^ 

Tried and true ; 

And we wandered through the golden Summer-Land 
Hand in hand. 

And my pulses beat with rapture in the blisses 
Of your kisses. 

And we met there, in those green and verdant places. 
Smiling faces, 

And sweet laughter echoed upward from the dells 
Like gold bells. 

And the world was spilling over with the glory 
Of Youth^s story. 

It was but a dreamer’s journey of the brain 
. And again 

I have left the happy valley far behind ; 

And I find 

Time stands waiting with his burdens in a pack 
For my back. 

As he speeds me, like a rough, well-meaning friend,. 

" ' To the end. 

Will I find again the lost ones loved so, well ? , 

' Who.can teill 

But the, dead know what the life .will be to ,:,'come*— ,, , , 

' :.And they , are dumb.! 




some dusk mother shields from all 
The tired child- she gathers to 




The tired child- she gathers to 
her breast, 

The brunette Night doth fold me 


in her arms, 

And hushes me to perfect peace and rest 
Her eyes of stars shine on me, and I hear 
Her voice of winds low crooning on my ear. ■ 

0 Night, Night, how beautiful thou 'art ! ■ 

Come, fold me closer to thy pulsing heart. 

The day is full of gladness, and the light 
, ' So, beautifies the common outer things, ' ' 

1 only see, with my external sight, 

; And only ..hear the great world's voice which rings, ..; 
.But^silently from daylight and from din,. 

The sweet Night draws me— whispers, ** Look within I ” 
And looking, as' .one, wakened ■ from 'a dr earn, : :. 








see w 
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Oil the border of that valley I found yoUj 
Tried and true ; 

And we wandered, through the golden Summer-Land 
Hand in hand. 

And my pulses beat with rapture in the blisses 
Of your kisses. 

And we met there, in those green and verdant places 
Smiling faces, 

And sweet laughter echoed upward from the dells 
Like gold bells. 

And the world was spilling over with the glory ■ 

Of Youth’s story. 

It was but a dreamer’s journey of the brain ; 

And again 

I have left, the happy valley far behind ; 

And I find . ' 

Time stands waiting with his burdens in a pack 
'For my back. 

As .lie speeds me, like a rough, well-meaning friend, 

, To the end, ' ' 

Will I .find again the lost ones loved so well? : 

Who .can tell ! „ 

•But the dead know what the life -will be to come— ' , 
Aiid;they..are:dumbJ' , 


NIGHT 


some dusk mother shields from all 
alarms 

The tired child- she gathers to 
her breast, 

The brunette Night doth fold me 
in her arms, 

And hushes me to perfect peace and rest. ■ 

Her eyes of stars shine on me, and I hear ■ ■ 

Her voice of winds low crooning on my ear, ■' 

0 Night, O Night, how beautiful 'thou art! 

Come, fold me closer, to thy pulsing heart. ■ 

The day is full of gladness, and the light 
:"So beautifies the common outer things,- 

1 only .see with my external sight,' ■ ■ , . , 

And only, hear the great world’s voice which rings. 

But siIently„frGm' daylight and from din ■ 

The sweet Night draws me-— whispers, ‘*Look within!” 
And looking, as one wakened.-. from- a dreaaii' 

I see what is — no loneer what .doth :seem. 
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The Night says, Listen .1 ” and upon' my ear ■ . 

Revealed, as are the visions to my, sight, 

The voices known as ‘‘ Beautiful ” come near 
And whisper of the vastly Infinite. 

Great, blue-eyed Truth, her sister Purity, 

Their brother -Honour,. all converse with me. 

And kiss my brow, and say, Be brave of heart ! ' 

O holy three 1 how beautiful thou art I 

The Night says, ** Child, sleep that thou may'st arise 
Strong for to-morrow’s struggle/^ And.Tfeel , 
Her shadowy fingers pressing on my eyes ; 

Like thistledown I float to the Ideal — 

The Slumberland, made beautiful and bright ■ 

As death, by dreams of loved ones gone from sight,., , 
O food for souls, sweet dreams of pure delight, 

How beautiful the , holy hours of Night I 



ALL FOR ME 


HE world grows green on a tli 
hills — 

By a thousand willows the 
are hummiiigj 
And a million birds by a 
Sing of the golden season corning. 
But, gazing out on the sun-kist !ea,5 

And liearing a thrush and a 'blue-bird singing^' ' 

I feel that, the sum.mer is all for mCj' 

And airfor me .are the joys it . is bringing. .■ 


All for me the bumble-bee . 

Drones his 'song in the perfect weather; 

„ And,, just .on .purpose, to sing to -me, . 

: Thrush and blue-bird came North together. 
.,'Just' for me,'dn red;and:wM 
■: ' 'Bloom and' blossom': the. helds of clover ; 
..And 'all.for. Eie.|.a,iid^ ' 

\;TThe . wild.: Wind pl^ys the lovei; 
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The might]? suos with a scorching kiss 
. (I have readj and heard, and do not doubt it) 

' Has burned up a thousand worlds like thisj 
And never stopped to think about it.' 

And yet I believe he hurries up, 

, Just on purpose to kiss my flowers— 

To drink the dew from the lily-cup, 

And help it to grow through golden hours. 

I know i am only a speck of dustj 
An individual mite of masses, 

Clinging upon the outer crust 
Of a little bail of cooling gases, 

And yet, and yet, say what you will, 

;And laugh, if you please, at my lack of reason, 
For me wholly, and for me still, 

Blooms and blossoms the Summer, season, . 

Nobody else has ever heard 
The story the Wind to me discloses; 

And none but 1 and the humming-bird 
Can read the hearts of the crimson roses. 

Ah, my Summer— my love — my own ! , 

The world grows glad in your smiling,' w.eatlier. y 
Yet .all for me, and me alone, 

,¥ou, and your Court came North, together. 


INTO SPACE 
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INTO SPACE 

^ the sad old world should jump' 3 cog 
Sometimej in its dizzy 
And go off the track with a sudden,' 
jog, 

What an end v/ould come |;q 
sinning, 

What 'a rest from strife and the burdens of lif^ 

For the millions of people in it. 

What a way out of care, and worry and wear^ 

All in a beautiful minute. 

As ^round the sun with a curving sweep 
' It hurries and runs and races. 

Should' itlose its balance, and go with a leap 
. Into -the vast sea-spaces, 

What a blest relief it would bring to the grief^ 

And the trouble and toil about us, 

.To be suddenly hurled from the solar world 
And let it go on without us. ' 
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.7S 

With not a sigh or a sad good-bye' 

For loved ones left behind uSj 
We would go with a lunge -and a mighty plunge 
' Where never a grave should find us. 

What a mdld mad thrill our veins would 1511 
As the great earth, like a feather, 

SlioiiM float through the air to God knows wherej. 
And carry us all together. 

No dark, damp tomb and no mourner’s gloom, , 
No tolling bell in the steeple. 

But in one swift breath a painless death 
For a million billion people. 

What greater bliss could we ask than this, ' ■ 

To sweep with a bird’s free motion 
Through leagues of space to a resting place, ■ 

In a vast and vapoury ocean — 

To pass away from this life for' aye' 

With never a dear tie sundered. 

And a world on fire for' a funeral ■ pyre, 

While the stars looked on and wondered ,? 
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S it the world, or my eyes, that are 
sadder? 

I see not the grace that I used to, 
see 

111 the meadow-brook whose , song'' 
w^as so glad, or . 

In the boughs of the wdllow^' tree. 

The brook runs slow^er—its song seems lower ■ 

And not the ■ song that it sang of old; 

And the tree I admired looks w^eary and tired" 

' Of the changeless. story of heat and -cold. , , 

Wlien the sun goes up, and the stars go under, ' 

In that supreme hour, of the' breaking day. 

Is it my eyes, or the dawn, I wmnder, ’ 

That finds less of the gold, and more of the gray ' 

I see not the splendour, 'the tints so tender, 

The rose-hiied glory I used' to.- 'see f 
.And I, often boi:,row^ a vague, half-sorrow ■' 

That another morning has dawne.d..'for me. 



When the royal smile of that welcome corner 
Beams on the meadow and bums in the sky^ 

Is it my eyes^ or does the Summer 
Bring less of bloom than in days gone' by ? 

The beauty that thrilled me, the rapture that filled me, 
To an overflowing of happy tears, 

I pass unseeing, rny sad eyes being 
Dimmed by the shadow of vanished years. 

When the heart grows weary, all things seem dreary; 
When the burden gro?/s heavy, the way' seems long. 
Thank God for sending kind death as an. ending, ^ 
Like a grand Amen to a minor song. 
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THE PUNISHED ^ 

OT they who know the awful gibbet^s 
anguish^ 

Not they who, w^hile sad years go 
by them, in 

The sunless cells of lonely prisons 
languish, 

Do suffer fiillest penalty for sin. ■ 

Tis they who walk the highways unsuspected, . 

Yet with . grim fear for ever at their side, 

Who hug the corpse of some sin undetected, 

A corpse no: grave or coffin-iid can hide^ — 

Tis they who are in their own chambers haunted 
'Ey thoughts that like unbidden guests intrude, 
And sit down, uninvited and unwanted, 

And make a nightmare of the solitude. 
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HALF FLEDGED /: 

FEEL the stirrings in me of , great 
things. 

New half-fiedged thoughts rise up 
and beat their wings. 

And tremble on the margin of theii 
nest, 

I'hen flutter back, and hide within my breast. 

Beholding space, they doubt their untried strength.;' 
Beholding men, they fear them., "But at .length,, 
Grown all too great and active for the heart '. . 

That broods them, with such tender mother art, ■, , 
Forgetting fea.r,- and men, and all, that 'hour, 

Save the impelling consciousness, of power^::; ; 

That stirs within them— they shall soar away 
Up to the very portals of the Day. . 

Oh, what exultant rapture' thrills me through 
When I contemplate all those thoughts may do ; 
Like snow-white eagles penetrating space, : ; 

They may expiGre fall many an unknown place,, 
And, build their nests'on ,mQuntaia heights unseen, 
.Whereon doth lie., that dreamed-of rest serene. 






Stay thou a little longer' in my breastj 
Till my fond iieart shall push thee from the nes 
Anxious ' to see. thee soar to heights divine— ■ 
Ohs, beautiful but half-hedged thoughts of mine. 







THE UNATTAI-NED 


VISION beauteous as the morn,, 

heavenly eyes and tresses 

Slow glided .o'er, a field late shorn 
Where walked a poet idly dream? 

He saw her, and joy lit his face, 

Oh, vanish not at human speaking,” 

He cried, “ thou form of magic grace, 

.Thou art the poem I am seeking. 


IVe sought thee long ! I .claim, thee now- 
My thought embodied, living, real” 

She shook the tresses from her brow. 

Nay, nay I ” she said, Lam .ideal 
.1 ' am the phantom of desire— 

The' spirit of all great endeavour, : 
l am the voice that says, ■'Come high'er/' 
.That; calls men- up and-. up for ever. . , 


THE ■'UNATTAIHED 


“ ’Tis not alone thy thought supreme 
That here upon thy path has risen ; 

I am the artist’s highest dream, 

The ray of light he cannot prison. 

I am the sweet ecstatic note 

Than all glad music gladder, clearer, 

That trembles in the singer’s throat, 

And dies without a human hearer. 

“ I am the greater, better yield, 

That leads and cheers thy farmer neighboi 
For me he bravely tills the field 
And whistles gaily at his labour. 

Not thou alone, O poet soul, 

Dost seek me through an endless moiio^^, 
But to the toiling, hoping whole 
I am at once the hope and sorrow. 

“ The spirit of the unattained, 

I am to those who seek to name me, 

A good desired but never gained : 

All shall pursue, but none shall claim me. 
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IN THE CROWD 

W happy they are, in all seeming, . 

How gay, or how smilingly proud,' 
How brightly their faces are beamings 
These people who make up the'' 
crowd ! 

How they bow, how they bend, how 
they flutter, 

How they look at each other and -smile, 

How they glow, and what hon mots they utter ! 

But a strange thought has found me the while ! 

It is odd,' but I stand, here and fancy ' 

■ These people who now play a part. 

All 'forced by some strange .necromancy 
To Speak, and, to act, from - the heart 
What a hush would come over the laughter I 
. What .a silence.' would fall on the mirth I 
And then what a, wail would sweep' afte,r, 

As the, night-wind sweeps^ 0¥er the earth,.! , 
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If the secrets held under and hidden 
lo the intricate hearts of the crowd 
Were suddenly called tOj and bidden 
To rise up and cry out aloud. 

How strange one would look to another ! 

Old friends of long standing and years— 
Own brothers would not know each other^ 
Robed new in their sorrows and fears. 


From broadcloth, and velvet, and laces. 
Would echo the groans of despair. 

And there w^ould be blanching of faces 
And wringing of hands and of hair. 

That man with his record of honour, 

That lady down there with the rose, 
That girl with- Spring's freshness iipon her, 
Who knoweth the secrets of those? 


-Smile on, O ye maskers, smile sweetly I ' 

Step lightly, bow low and laugh loud ! 
Though the world is deceived and completely, 
I know ye, O sad-hearted crowd I - 
I watch you' with infinite pity : 

But -play on, play -ever your part, 

Be, gleeful, be joyful, be witty ! 

'Tis -better -than shov/iiig the heart- ' 



Then again, In rainy weather, 

, We^ sit ¥iS“k-?2s, 

Planning, work we'll do together 
In the years to be* , 


Sometimes Life, denies 'me blisses^ 
And I frown or pout .j 
But we make it,up,.with kisses, 

, Ere the day is- out . 


LIFE AND I 


and I are lovers, straying 
Arm. in arm along : 


Often like two children Maying, 
'Full of mirth and song, 


Life. ,plucks all - the blooming hours 
Growing by the way ; 

Binds them on my brow like flowers, 

■ Calls me Queen of May. 
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Woman-like, I sometimes grieve himj 
Try his trust and faith, 

Saying I shall one clay leave him 
■For his rival, Death. 

Then he always grows more zealous^ 
Tender, and more true ; 

Loves the more for being jealous, 

As all lovers do. 

Though I swear by stars above him,' 
And by worlds beyond, ; 

That I love him — love him — love him 
Though my heart is fond ; ■ 

Fliough he gives me, doth my lover, 
Kisses with each breath — 

; shall one day throw him over, 

And plight troth wdtii DeatiL 




S ^|PON the white cheek of the Cheiub 
M Alasj I -murmured, that' the 'Year 


should borrow 

■ So soon a sorrow.. 

Just then the sunlight fell with sudden 11, aine : ; 
The tear became 

A : wondrous diamond sparkling in the light 
A ' beauteous sight ■ - 


Upon my soul there fell such woeful loss^^ - 
, said, “The Cross 
Is grievous for'-a life as young as mine.” 

' ' Just then, dike wine, . 

God’s sunlight. shone from His high Heavens down; 
... Andlo !.a crown ■ ■ 

Gleamed in the '.place of what I tho.ugiit -a burden— 
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SNOWED UNDER 

F a thousand things that the Year 
snowed under — 

The busy Old Year who has gone 
away — 

How many will rise in the Spring, I 
wonder, 

Brought to life by the sun of May ? 

Will the rose-tree branches, so wholly ' hidden 
That never a rose-tree seems to be, 

At the sweet Spring’s call come forth unbidden, 

And bud in beauty, and bloom for me ? 

Will the fair green Earth, whose throbbing, bosom , 
Is hid like a maid’s in her gown at night, 

Wake out of her sleep, and with blade and, blossom 
Gem her garments to please my , sight ? 

Over the knoll in the valley yonder 
The loveliest buttercups bloomed and, grew.;, ^ 
When the snow-'has gone , that drifted ,them under, 

. Will, they shoot_up sunward, 'and bio.om anew,?, . , 



SHOWED U-NDEE' 
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When wild winds blew, and a sleet-storoi peltedj 
I lost a jewel of priceless worth ; 

If I walk that way when snows have' melted,' 

Will the gem gleam up from the bare brown' Earth? • 
I laid a love that was dead or dying. 

For the year to bury and hide from sight ; 

But out of a trance will it -waken, crying. 

And push to my heart, like a leaf to the light-?'- 

Under the snow lie things so cherished' — ' 

Hopes, ambitions, and dreams of men — " 

Faces that vanished, and trusts that perished, - ' 
Never to sparkle and glow , again. 

The Old Year greedily grasped his plunder, 

And covered it over and hurried away : ' 

Of the thousand things that he did, I wonder 
How many will rise at the cal! of May ? 

0 wise Young Year, with your hands held under 
Your mantle of ermine, tell me, pray I 






“LEUDEMANNS-ON-THE-RIVER.” 

OWARD even, when the day leans 
down 

To kiss the upturned face of night, 
Out just beyond the loud-voiced 
town 

I know a spot of calm delight. 
Like crimson arrows from a quiver 
The red rays pierce the waters flowing, 

While we go dreaming, singing, rowing 
To Leudemanns-on-the-River. 

The hills, like some glad mocking-bird, 

.nend back our laughter and our singing, 

While faint— and yet more faint is heard 
The steeple bells all sweetly ringing. 

Some message did the winds deliver 
To each glad heart that August night, 

All heard, but all heard not aright, 

By Leudemanns-on-the-River. 



« LEITDEMANNS-OH-THE-Rl VER 


Night iVils as in' some' foreign .dimej. 

Between the' Mils that slope and rise. 

So diisk the ' shades at landiiig-timej 
We could not see each other’s -eyes. ' 

We only saw the moonbeams quiver 
Far down upon the stream! that night ■ 
The new moon gave but little light 
By Leudemaniis-on-the-River, 

How dusky were those paths that led 
Up from the river to the hall. 

The tall trees branching overhead ■ ' 

Invite the early shades that fall, 
lo all the glad blithe worldj olij never 
"Were hearts more free from, care than m^hen 
?ye.v/andered through those 'waikSj we ten;, 
By Leudemaiins-on-the-River. ^ 

So soon, so soon, the changes came. . 

This August day we two aionej 
On that same river, not the same. 

Dream of a night for ' ever iiovm. 

Strange. distances have come to sever 
■ The hearts that gaily beat in pleasure, 

Long miles we cannot cross, or measure--* 
From Leudernanas-on-the-Eiver. ■ 



Weli pluck two leaves, dear friend, to-day. 
The green, the russet ! seems it strange 
So soon, so soon, the leaves can. change I 
Ah me 1 so runs all life away. 

This night-wind chills me, and I shiver ; 

■ The Summer-time is almost past. , 

Oiie^ more good-bye-— -perhaps the last 



LITTLE' BLUE- HOOD 


LITTLE BLUE HOOD • 

VERY morning and every night 

There passes our window near the 
street, 

A little girl with an eye so bright, 
And a cheek so round and a lip 
so sw-eet 1 
The daintiest, jauntiest little miss 
That ever any one longed to kiss. 

She is neat as and fresh to view, 

And her look is wholesome, and clean, and good. 
Whatever her gown, her hood is blue, 

And so we call her our Little Blue Hood/^ ■ 

For w'e know not the name of the dear little lass, 

But we call to each other to see her pass. 

Little Blue Hood'is coming now ! 

And -we' watch from the window while she goes by, 
She has such a bonny, smooth,, white brow, 

And 'a fearless .look ,in her iong-lashed eye, I 
And a, certain dignity wedded to. grace 
.Seems'to envelop her'form'andiace. . 
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LatCj when the year and the roses were lying 
Low with the ruins of Summer and bloom j 
Down in the dust fell a love that was dyingj ' 

And the snow piled over it, and made it a tomb. 

Lo ! now the roses are budded for blossom — 

Lo 1 now the Summer is risen again. 

Why. dost thou bud not, O Love of my bosom ? 

Why dost thou rise not, and thrill me as then ? 

Life without love is a year without Summer, 

Heart without love is a wood without song. 

Rise then, revive then, thou indolent comer : 

Why dost thou lie in the dark earth so long ? 

Rise! ah, thou can’st-not I the rose-tree' that sheddest 
Its beautiful leaves, in the S.pringtiiiie may 'bloom, 

But of cold things the coldest, of dead things the deadest, 
Love buried once, rises not from the tomb. 

Green' things may grow on the hillside and heather, 

Birds seek the forest and build there and sing. 
All-tilings revive in the beautiful weather, 

B'ut unto a dead love there cometh no Spring. , 




MIDSUMMER 
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MIDSUMMER 



^FTER the May timej and after the 
June time, 

Rare with blossoms and perfumes 
sweet, 

Cometh the round world^s royal 
noontime, 

■ The red. midsummer of blazing heat 
When the, sun, like an eye that never closes, „ 
Bends on the earth- its fervid gaze, 

And the winds are^still,'and "the crimson roses 
Droop and wither '.and die in its rays* 


Unto, my heart has come that- seasoo, 

G my lady, my worshipped one, 

W'hen over the stars of Pride' and Reason 
■ Sails Love’s clo.udlessv noonday sun. 

Like a. great, red ball in my bosom, burning 
,,, ^With fires that nothing can quench or tame. 
It glows till my -heart, itself .seems turning 
. Into -a liquid lake of ikme.. . 
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The.' hopes half shy, and the sighs all tender^ 

The dreams and fears of an earlier day. 

Under' the noontide's royal splendour, 

Droop like roses and wither away. 

From the hills of doubt no winds are blowing, 

From the isle of pain no breeze is sent' 

Only the sun in a white heat glowing ,■ 

O'ver an ocean of great content 

Sink, O my soul, in this golden glory, 

Die, O my heart, in thy rapture-swoonj, ; 

For the Autumn must, come with its mournful story, 
And Love's midsummer will. fade too.^soo'ii. , 
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A REMINISCENCE 

SAW the wild honey-bee "kissing a 
' rose 

^ A wee one, that grows 
Down low on the bush, where hei 
sisters above 

, Cannot see all that’s done 
As the moments roll on. 

Nor hear all the whispers and murmurs of love. 

They flaunt out their beautiful leaves in the sun, 

■ And they flirt, every one, 

With the wild bees who pass, and the gay butterflies.' 
And that wee thing in pink— 

, Why, they never once' think • 

That she’s won lover right under their eyes. ■ 

It reminded me, Kate, of a time' — you know whe!i':i , 
You were so. petite then, 

Your dresses were short, and. your feet, were 
Your sisters, Maud-Belle 
b; And Madeline— well, . 

They 'Mi' set, their caps-for-'mef after .that ball ■ 
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How the blue eyes and black eyes smiled up in my face, 
Twas a neck-and-neck race^ 

Till that day when you opened the door in the halij : 
And looked up and looked down. 

With your sweet eyes of brown^ 

And you seemed so tiny, and / felt so tall. 

Your sisters had sent you to keep me, my dear, 

Till they should appear. 

Then you were dismissed like a child in disgrace. 

How meekly you went 1 
But fom brown eyes, they sent 
A thrill to my heart, and a flush to my face. 

We always were meeting- some way after that 
You hung up my hat, 

And got it again, w^hen .1 finished my calL 
Sixteen,' and\ytf»^ sweet ! ■ 

Oh, those cute little feet I 

Shall I ever forget how they tripped down the hall ? ■ 

Shall I ever forget, the first- kiss by the door. 

Or the vows murmured o’er, 

Or the rage and surprise of Maud*Bel!e ? , Well-a-day, 
How swiftly time flows, 

And who would suppose 
That a he could have carried me so far aw.aj. ' 




A GIRL’S FAITH loj 


A GIRL’S FAITH 

CROSS the miles that stretch between, 
Through days of gloom or glad 
sunlight, 

There shines a face I have not seen 
Which yet doth make my world 
more bright. 

He may be near, he may be far, 

Or near or far I cannot see, 

But faithful as the morning star 
He yet shall rise and come tome. 

What though fate leads us separate ways, 

The world is round, and time is fleet. 

A journey of a few brief days, 

And face to face we two shall meet. 

Shall meet beneath God’s arching skies, 

While suns shall blaze, or stars shall gleam, 

And looking in each other’s eyes 
Shall hold the past but as a dream. 
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But round and perfect and complete^ 

Life like a star shall climb the height^ 

As we two press with willing feet 
Together toward the Infinite. 

And still behind the space between^ ■ 

As back of dawns the sunbeams play^ 
There shines the face I have not seeiij 
Whose smile shall wake my world to-day* 



TWO 
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TWd 

NE leaned on velvet cushions like a 
queen-7- 

To see him pass^ the hero of aii^ 

hour, 

Whom men called great, She 
bowed with languid mien, , 

And smiled, and blushed, and knew her beauty’s power. 

One trailed her tinselled garments through the street, 
And thrust aside the crowd, and found a place 
So near, the blooded courser’s prancing feet 
Cast sparks of fire upon her painted face. 

One took the hot-house blossoms from her breast, 

And tossed them down, as he went ndmg by, 

And blushed rose-red to see them fondly pressed 

To bearded lips, while eye spoke unto eye. 

One, bold and hardened with her sinful life, 

Yet shrank and shivered painfully, because 
His cruel glance cut keener than a knife, 

The glance of him who made her what she was. 
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One was observed, and lifted up to fame, 

Because the hero smiled upon her ! while 
One who was shunned and hated, found her shame 
In basking in the death-light of his smile. 


SLIPPING AWAY 
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SLIPPING AWAY 

LIPPING away — slipping away f 
Out of our brief year slips the May ; 
And Winter lingers,' and Sumnier 
dies ; 

And Sorrow abideth^ and Pleasure 
dies ; 

And the days are short, and the nights are long p 
■ And little is right, and much is wrong* 

Slipping away is the Summer time ; 

It has' lost its rhythm and lilting rhyme — - 
For the grace goes out of the day so soon. 

And the tired head aches in the. glare of noon, 

And the way seems long to the hills that lie 
Under the calm' of the western sky. 

Slipping away are the friends whose worth 
Lent a glow to the sad old earth s 
One by one they slip from our sight ; 

One by one their graves gleam white ; 

Or we count them lost by the crueller death 
Of a trust betrayed, or a murdered faith* ' 
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Slipping away are the hopes that made 
Bliss out of sorrow, and sun out of shades ' 
Slipping away is our hold on .life .; 

And out of the struggle and w^earing strife, 

From joys that diminish, and woes that increase, 
We are slipping away to the shores of Peace. 


iS IT DONE |- 


ni- 


ls IT DONE? 

T is done 1 in the fire’s fitful flashes, 
The last line has withered and 
curled. 

In a tiny white heap of dead ashes 
Lie buried the hopes of your 
. world. 

There were mad foolish vows in each letterj 
It is well they have shrivelled and biirned, 

And the ring I oh, the ring, was 'a fetter, = . 

It was better renioved and returned 

But ah, is it done ? in the embers 
Where letters and tokens w^ere cast, 

Have you burned up the heart that remembers, ' 
And treasures its beautiful past? . 

Do you think in this swift reckless feshion 

f To ruthlessly burn' and destroy 

The niontlis that were freighted with passioiij : 

The dreams that ' were drunken with Joy ? 
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Can you .'burn, up the rapture of kisses. 

That' flashed from the lips to the soulj 
Or the heart that .grows sick for lost blisses 
In spite of its strength of control ? ■ 

Have you burned up t.he touch of warm fingers ' 
That thrilled through each pulse and each veins 
Or the sound of a voice that still lingers 
And hurts with a haunting refrain? 

Is it done ? is the life drama ended ? 

You have put all the lights outj and yetj 
Though the curtain, rung down, has descended, 
Can the actors go home and forget? 

Ah, no.'l.they will turn in their slee.piog ■ ' 

With a -strange :restless;paih ':in.;;their /hearts, 
And in darkness, and anguish, and weeping, 

Will dream.' they are playing their parts. 





A LEAF 

OMEBODY said, in the crowd, last 
eve, 

That you were married, or soon 
to be. 

I have not thought of you, I believe,: 
Since last we parted. Let me see : 
Five long Summers have passed since then— 

Each has been pleasant in its own way— 

And you are but one of a dozen men 

Who have played the suitor a Summer day. 

But, nevertheless, when I heard your name, 

Coupled with some one’s, not my own. 

There burned in my bosom a sudden flame. 

That carried me back to the day that is flown. 

I was sitting again by the laughing brook, 

With you at my feet, and the sky above. 

And my heart was fluttering under your look— 

The unmistakable look of Love. 
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; Again your breath, like a South wind, fanned 
My cheek, where the blushes came and went ; 

And the tender clasp of your strong, warm hand 
Sudden thrills through my pulses sent 

Again you were mine by Lovers own right— 

Mine for ever by Lovers decree : 

So for a moment it seemed last night, 

When somebody mentioned your name to me. 

Just for the moment I thought you mine — 

Loving me, wooing me, as of old. 

The tale remembered seemed, half divine— 

■ Though I held it ..lightly enough when told. 

^ . The .past seemed fairer -than when it was near, 

As blessings brighten when taking flight ; 

And just for the moment I held you dear — 

; When somebody mentiO'ned your name last' night 



AESTHETIC 
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ESTHETIC 

a garb that was guiltless of colours 
She stood, with a dull, listless 

air — 

A creature of dumps and of dolours, 
But most undeniably fair. 

The folds of her garment fell round her, 

E.evealing the curve of each limb 
Well proportioned and graceful I found her, ■ 
Although quite alarmingly slim. 

From the hem of her robe peeped one sandal' — ■ ' 
High art was she down to her feet ; 

And though I could not understand all 
She said, ' I could see she was sweet 

Inipressed by her limpness, and languor^ 

I proffered ,a chair near at hand ; 

She looked back a .mild sort.ol anger«~-» 

Posed anew, andxontmued' to stand, , 
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Some praises I next tried to mutter 
Of the fan that she held to her face;: 

She said it was utterly uttetj,” 

And waved it with langiiishirxg grace. 

I then, in a strain quite poetic. 

Begged her gaze on the bow in the sky, 

She looked — said its curve was /* jesthetic/V 
But the ** tone was too dreadfully high/’' 

Her lovely face, lit by the splendour ' , 

That glorified landscape and sea. 

Woke thoughts that were daring and tenders 
Did her thoughts, too, rest upon me ?; 


tell me,” I,, cried, growing boiderh' 
** Have- 1 in your musings a place':?'” 
Well, yes,”' she : said, over lier'.'should'er 
** I ■ was ■ .thinking of nothing in .space.:” 
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POEMS OF- THE WEEK, , 

SUNDAY 

IE Still and rest, in that serene repose 
That on this holy morning conies, 
to those 

Who have been burdened with, the 
cares which make 
The sad heart weary and-' the tired 
head ache. 

Lie still and rest — 

God^s day . of ail is. best. , ■ 

MONDAY 

Awake ! arise ! Cast off thy. drowsy dreams I ■ ' 

Red .in the East, behold the Morning gleams, ' , 

As .Monday, goes, so goes- the week,." dames say., ; 
R,efresiied|. renewed, use well the initial day, .h.-'-,,',, . "- 
' And see ! thy neighbour ■. 

,. Already seeks his. labour. 
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TUESDAY 

Another morning’s ' banners are unfurled— 
Another day looks smiling on the world. 

It holds new laurels for thy soul to win ; 

Mar not its grace by slothfulness or sin. 

Nor sad, away, 

Send it to yesterday. 

WEDNESDAY 

Half-way unto the end — the week’s high noon. 
The morning hours do speed away so soon 1 
And, when the noon is reached, however briglii:^ 
Instinctively we look toward the night 
The glow is lost 
Once the meridian cross’d 

THURSDAY 

So well the week has sped, hast thou a friend, 

Go spend an hour in converse. It will lend 
New beauty to thy labours and thy life 
To pause a little sometimes in the strife. 

Toil soon seems rude 
That has no interlude. 
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FRIDAY 

From feasts abstain ; be temperate, and pray ; 
Fast if thou vfilt ; and yet, throughout the day, 
Neglect no labour and no duty shirk : 

Not many hours are left thee for thy work— ■ 
And it were meet 
That all should be complete. 


SATURDAY 

Now with the almost finished task make haste. 
So near the night thou hast no time to waste. 
Post up accounts, and let thy Soul’s eyes look 
For daws and errors in Life’s ledger-book.' 
When labours cease, 

How sweet the sense of peace ! 
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ghosts. 

HERE are ghosts in the room. 

As I sit here aione, from "the dark 
corners there 

They come out of the gloom, , 
And they stand at my side and they 
lean on my chair* 

There’s the ghost of a Hope 
That lighted my days with a fanciful glow. . 

In her hand is the rope 

That strangled her life out. Hope was slain long ago. 

But her ghost comes to-night, 

'With its skeleton face and expressionless eyes^ 

And it stands in the light. 

And mocks me, and- jeers me with sobs and with sighs. 

There’s the ghost of a Joy, 

A frail, fragile thing, and I prized it too much, 

. ' And the hands that destroy 
Clasped it close, and it died at the withering touch* . 



GHOSTS ,3, 

There’s the ghost of a Love, 

Born with joy, reared with hope, died in pain and unrest, 

Blit he towers above 

All the others—this ghost : yet a ghost at the best. 

I am weary, and fain 

Would forget all these dead : but the gibbering host 
Make my struggle in vain, 

In each shadowy corner there lurketh a ghost. 
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FLEEING AWAY 

Y thoughts soar not as they ought to 

soar, 

Higher and higher on soiihlent 
wings ; 

But ever and often, and more and 
more 

They are dragged down earthward by little things. 

By little troubles and little needs, 

As a lark might be. tangled among the weeds. 

My purpose is not what it ought to be, 

Steady and fixed, like a star on high. 

But more like a fisherman’s light at sea 
Hither and thither it seems to fly — 

Sometimes feeble, and sometimes bright, 

Then suddenly lost in the gloom of night. 

My life is far from my dream of life — 

■ Calmly contented, serenely glad ; 

But, vexed and worried by daily strife, 

It is always troubled, and ofttimes sad— 

And the heights I had thought I should reach one day 
Grow' dimrner and dimmer, and farther .away. 



, FLEEING AWAY . 

My heart finds never the ionged-for rest ;, ; : 

Its' worldly striving, its greed for 'gold,. 
Chilled and frightened the calm-eyed guest, 
Who sometimes sought me in days of old ; 
And ever fleeing away from me 
Is the higher self that I long to be, , 
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ALL MAD 


is mad as a hare, poor fellow, 
And should be in chains/^ yon 
say. 

I haven’t a doubt of your state" 

ment, 

But who isn’t mad, I pray ? : , 
is a great asylum^, ■ 

And people are all insane, 

Gone daft with pleasure or folly, 

Or crazed with passion and pain. 

Ihe infant who shrieks at a shadow, 

The child with his Santa Claus faith, 

The woman who worships Dame Fashion, 

Each man with his notions of death, 

The miser who hoards up his earnings, 
fhe^spendthrift who wastes them too soon, 

Ihe scnolar grown blind in his delving, 

Ihe lover who stares at the moon, 



ALL MAD : , 

The poet who thinks life a ptean, 

The cynic who thinks it a fraud, 

T he youth who goes seeking for pleasure, 
The preacher who dares talk of God, 

All priests with their creeds and their croakin 

All doubters who dare to deny. 

The gay who find aught to wake laughter, 

Lhe sad who find aught worth a sigh, 
Whoever is downcast or solemn, 

Whoever is gleeful and glad, 

Are only the dupes of delusions— 

We are all of us— all of us mad. 



know not what lies in ns^ till we 


Men dive for pearls — ^tliey are 
not found on shore; 
hillsides most unpromising 
and bleak 

Do sometimes hide the ore. 

■ dive in the vast ocean of thy mind; 

O man] far down below’ the noisy wavesj, ■ 
in the depths and silence thou mayst find ... 
Rare pearls and coral caves. 

thou a shaft into the mine, of tliouglit 
Be patients like the seekers after gold ; ' 

Under the, rocks and rubbish lieth what 
y bring thee wealth untold^ 

Reflected from the vastly Infinites' 

However dulled by earths each hom,an iriiiid 
Ids somewhere gems of beauty and of light 
Whiclis seeking, thou shaft find* 
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BY-AND-BYE 


'-AND-BYE/’ the maiden sighed 
— “by-and-b7e 

He will claim me for his bridej 
Hope is strong and time is fieet ; 
Youth is fair, and love is sweet, 
Clouds will pass that fleck ray skjj, 
HC' will come back by-and-bye — by-and-bye.” 

“ By-and-bye/’ the soldier said—*® by-and-bye,, ■ 
After I have fought and bled, 

I shall go home from the wars,. 

Crowned with glory, seamed with scars, 

Joy will flash from some one’s eye 

When she greets me by-and-bye — by’-and-byed*' ■ . 

** By-and»bye/’ the mother cried — ** by-and-bye. 
Strong and sturdy at my side, 

Like' a staff supporting me, 

Will my bonnie baby be. 

Break my rest,, then, wail and cry — 

Thoiilt repay .m,e by-and-bye— by-and-bye,” ■ 
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Fleeting years of time have s-ped^ — 'hurried by-« 
Still the maiden is unwed : 

All unknown the soldier lies^ 

Buried under alien skies ; 

And the son, with blood- shot eye, 

Saw his mother starve and die. 

God in Heaven ! dost Thou on high, 

Keep the promised ‘‘ by-and-bye ” — by-and-bye ? 


OVER THE MAY. HILL 


OVER THE MAY' HILL 

L through the night time, and all 
through the day time, 
Dreading the morning and dread- 
ing the night, 

Nearer and nearer we drift to the 
May time 

Season of beauty and season of blight, 

L€a?es on the linden, and sun on the meadow. 

Green in the garden, and bloom everywhere, 

Gloom in my heart, and a terrible shadow, 

Walks by me, sits by me, stands by my chair. 

Oh, but the birds by the brooklet are cheery, 

■ Oh, but the woods show such delicate greens, 

Strange , how you droop and how soon you are w.eary--* 

■, .Too;weil I kno.w what that weariness. means.. 

But how .could I know in the crisp winter weather 

.' , '(Though sometimes I noticed a catch In your breath), 

.Riding and singing and dancing together,.: , 

„ . How could I inow you, were racing with death ? 
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How could I know when we danced until mornings 
And you were the gayest of all the gay crowd — 

With only that shortness of breath for a warningj 
How could I know that you danced for a shroud ? 
Whirling and whirling through moonlight and starlighh 
Rocking as lightly as boats on the wave, 

Down in your eyes shone a deep light — a far light, 

How could I know the light to your grave ? 

Day by day, day by day, nearing and nearing, 

Hid under greenness, and beauty and bloom, 

Cometh the shape and the shadow Fm fearing, 

Over the May hill ” is w^aiting your tomb. 

The season of mirth and of music is over— 

I have danced , my last dance, I have sung my last song. 
Under the violets, under the' clover. 

My heart and my. love' will be lying ere long' 



FOES 



dear 

As valued friends. He cannot 
know 

The zest of life who runneth here 
His earthly race without a foe. 

I saw a prize. cried my friend ; . 

“ His thine to claim without a doubt/^ 

But ere I half-way reached the end, 

I felt my strength ’ivas giving out. 

My foe looked on the while I ran ; 

A scornful triumph lit his eyes. 

With that perverseness bom in man, 

I nerved myself, and won the prize* 

All blinded by the crimson glow 
Of sin’s disguise, Itempted Fate. 

“ I knew thy weakness 1” sneered my foe,, 

I saved myself, , and balked his hate, ' 
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For half my blessings, half my gain, 
I needs must thank my trusty foe 
Despite his envy and disdain, 

He serves me well where’er I go. 

So may I keep him to the end, 

Nor may his enmity abate : 

More faithful than the fondest friend 
He guards me ever with his hate. 




Vow not to love me ever and for ever, 
Words are such idle things ; 

But when we differ in opinions, never 
Hurt me by little stings,: 


I 

jEAR fiiend, I pray thee, if thou woiildst 
be proving 

Thy strong regard for me, 

Make me no vows. Lip-service is 
not loving ; 

Let thy faith speak for thee. 

Swear not to me that nothing can divide us*-**- 
' So little such oaths mean. 

But when distrust and envy- creep beside us 
■Let them not come between. ' 

Say not to me the depths of thy devotion 
Are deeper than the sea; 

But, watch, lest doubt or some unkind emotioii 
Embitter them for me. 


10 
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TWO SAT DOWN 

WO sat down in the morning time, . 
One to sing and one to spin. 

All men listened the song sub- 
lime — 

But no one listened the dull wheel’s 

din. 

The singer sat in a pleasant nook^ 

And sang of a life that was fair and sweet, 
■While the spinner sat with a steadfast look. 

Busily plying her hands and feet 

The singer, sang on with a rose in her hair, 

And all men listened her dulcet tone ; 

And the spinner spun on with a dull .despair 
Down in her heart as she sat alone. 

But lo ! on the morrow no one said 
. . ' Aught of the - singer or what she ..sang.' . 

Men were. saying Behold this thread/,- . 

: And' loud, .the' praise/of the spinner rang. 
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The, world has forgotten the si 
Her rose is faded, her song! 
But far o’er the ocean the spir 
Yet is blazoned in lines of ^ 



BOUND AND: FREE 


BOUND AND FREE 

OME to me, Love! Come on the 
wings of the wind ! 

Fly as the ring-dove would fly to', 
his mate ! 

Leave ail your cares and your 
sorrows behind ! 

Leave all the fears of your future to Fate 1 
Come I and our skies shall be glad with the gold 
That paled into gray when you parted from me» 

Gome ! but remeiiiber that, just as of olcl, ■ 

You must be bound, Love, and I must be free. 

Life has lost savour since you and I parted ; . 

' I have been lonely, and you have been sad. ■ ^ 

'Youth is too brief to be sorrowful-hearted — : . ■ 

Go.me 1 and again let us laugh and be glad. 

Lips should not sigh. that are fashioned to kiss-^ 

Breasts should not ache, that Joy’s secrets have foirratu 
Come ! but reraember,,’in- .spite of all this,. 

I must be freCj,, Love,: while you. must ,be; bound. 



You must be bound to be true while you live^ 
And I 'keep my freedom for eveij as now. 

You must ask only for that which I give — 
Kisses and love-words, but never a vow. 

Come 1 I am lonely, and long for your smile, 
Bring back the lost lovely Summer to me 1 
Come 1 but remember, remember the while, 
That you must be bound, Love, and I must b 
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AQUILEIA 

[On tlie election of the Roman Emperor Maximus, by the 
Senate, a.d. 238, a powerful army, headed by the Thracian giant 
Maximus, laid siege to Aquileia. Though poorly prepared for 
war, the constancy of her citizens rendered her impregnable. ^ The 
women of Aquileia cut off their hair to make ropes for the military 
engines. The small body of troops was directed by Chrispinus, a 
Lieutenant of the Senate. Apollo was the deity supposed to 
protect them. — Gibbon^ s Roman History S\ 

HE ropes, the ropes! Apollo send 
us ropes,” 

Chrispinus cried, death attends 
our hopes,” 

Then panic reigned, and many ' a' 
mournful sound 

Hurt the cleft air; "for where. could ropes be found;?.. 

Up rose a Roman mother ; tall was she' 

As. her own son, a youth .of noble height 
A' little child was clinging to her .knee—. , 

'She loosed his .twining arms and put him down, ■ . 
And .her dark eyes flashed with a. sudden light, , ■ 
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How like a queen she stood 1 her, royal crowiij,. 
The rich dark masses of her splendid hair. 

Just flecked with spots of sunshine here, and therej, 
Twined round her brow; 'twas like a coronet^ , 
Where gems of gold lie bedded deep in jet. 

She loosed the comb that held the shining strands^ 
And threaded out the meshes with her hands. 

The purple mass fell to her garment's hem, 

A queen new clothed without her diadem 
She stood before her subjects. 

“ Now,” she cried,' 
“Give me thy swmrd, Julianus 1 ” And her son 
Unsheathed the blade- (that had not left his side 
Save when it sought a foeman^s blood to shed),,' 
Awed by her regal ,bean-og 3 '' and., obeyed, 

With the white beauty of her firm fair hand 
She clasped the hilt; then severed, one by one, 

Her gold-flecked purple tresses. Strand on strand, 
'Free e^en as foes, had fallen by that blade, 

Robbed of its massive wealth of curl and coil, 

Yet like some antique model, rose her head 
In all its classic beauty. - 






-^QUILEIA, : ^ 

See] ’’ she saidj 

And pointed to the shining' mound of hair ; 

“Apollo makes swift answer to thy pra 3 ^er, ■ 

Chrispiiius. Quick ! now', soldiers, to thy toil 1 
Forth from a thousand throats what seemed one voice 
Rose shrilly, filling all the air with cheer. 

“ Lo I ” quoth the foe, “ our enemies rejoice 1 ” 

Well might the Thracian giant quake with fear! 

For while skilled hands caught up the gleaming' threads ■ , 
And bound them into cords, a hundred heads 
Yielded their beauteous tresses to the sword, 
i\.nd cast them down to swell the precious board, . , ' 

Nor was the noble sacrifice in vain 

Another day beheld the giant slain. ■ ■ 
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WISHES FOR A LITTLE GIRL 

HAT would I ask the kindly fates to 
give 

To crown her life^ if I. could 
have my way ? 

My strongest wishes would be 
negatives 
If they would but obey. 

Give her not greatness. For great souls must stand . 
Alone and lonely in this little world : 

Cleft rocks that show the great Creator’s handi 
Thither by earthquakes hurled. 

Give her not genius. Spare her the cruel: pain ■ 

Of finding her whole life .a prey for daws ; ' 

Of hearing with quickened sense and burning brain 
The world’s sneer-tinged applause. 

Give her not perfect beauty’s gifts. For then 
Her truthful mirror would infuse her mind 

With love for self, and for the praise of mens 
That lowers woman-kind. 
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But maie her fair and comely to the sight, : , 

Give her more heart than brain, more love than pride. 
Let, her be tender-thoughted, cheerful, bright,- 
Some strong man’s star and guide. 

Not vainly questioning why. she was sent 
Into this restless world of toil and strifCj 
Let her go bravely on her way, content 
To make the best of life. - - 
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ROMNEY 

lY, Romney, nay— I will not hear 
you say 

Those words again : I . love 
you, love you sweet 1 
You are profane— blasphe- 
mous. I repeat. 

You are no actor for so grand a play. 

You love with all your heart? Well, that may be ; 

Some cups are fashioned shallow. Should 1 try 
To quench my thirst from one of those, when dry— . 

I wdio. have' had a full bowl proffered me— 

A new bowd brimming with a draught divine, 

One single taste thrilled to the finger-tips ? ' 

Think you I even care to bathe my lips 
With this poor sweetened water you call wine ? 

And though L spilled the nectar ere dwas quaffed, 

And broke the bowl in wanton folly, yet 
, I , would die of my thirst ere I w^ould wet 
My burning lips with any meaner draught 
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So leave me^ Romney. One who has seen a play 
Enacted by a star cannot endure ■ 

To see it rendered, by an amateur. 

You know not' what Love is— -now go away I 
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MY HOME 

HIS is the place that I love the best, 
A little brown house' like a ' ground” 
bird’s nest, 

Hid among grasses, and vines, and 
trees, 

Summer retreat of the birds and bees. 

The tenderest- light that ever was seen 
Sifts through the vine-made window screen-— 

Sifts and quivers, and flits and falls 
On home-made carpets and gray-hung walls. 

All through June, the west vdnd free 
The breath of the clover brings to me. 

Ail through the languid July day , 

I catch the scent of the new^-mown hay. 

The morning glories and scarlet vine 
Over the doorway twist and twine ; 

And every day, when the house is still, . . 

The humming-bird comes to the window-sill. 
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In the cunningest chamber under the smi 
I sink to sleep when the day is done ; 

And am waked at morn, in my snow-white bed^ 
By a singing-bird on the roof overhead. 

Better than treasures brought from Rome 
Are the living pictures I see at home — 

My aged fatheij with frosted hair^ 

And mother’s face like a painting rare. 

Far from the city’s dust and heat, 

I get but sounds and odours sweet. 

Who can wonder I love to stay, 

Week after week, here hidden av/ay. 

In this sly nook that I love the best— 

The little brown house, like a ground-bird’s nest.? 
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TO MARRY OR NOT :TO' MARRY? 

A Girl’s Reverie 

OTFIER says, Be in no hurry. 
Marriage oft means care and worryd' 

Auntie says, with manner grave. 
Wife is synonym for slave.” 

Father asks,- m tones commanding, 

How does Bradstreet rate his -standing ? 

Sister crooning to her twins, 

■Sighs, With marriage -care begins.” 

•Grandma, near life’s closing days, 

Murmurs, Sweet are girlhood’s ways.” 

Maud, twice widowed sod, and grass ”) 

Looks at me and moans d* Alas I ” 

They are six, and I am one, 

Life for me has just begun. ■ 
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They are oldeij calmer, wiser : 

Age should aye be youth’s adviser. 

They must know — and yet, dear me. 
When in Flarry’s eyes I see 

All the world of love there burning— 
On my six advisers turning, 

I make answer, **Oh, but Harry 
Is not like most men who marry. 

“ Fate has oifered me a prize, 

Life with love means Paradise^ 

Life without it is not worth 
All the foolish joys of earth, 

So, in spite of all they say, 

I shall name the wedding day.' 
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AN AFTERNOON 

AM stirred by the' dream of an after- 
noon 

Of a perfect day — though it was not 
June ; 

The lilt of winds, and the ■ droning 
tune 

That a busy city was humming. 

And a bronze-brown head, and lips like., wine 
Leaning out through the wi,ndow-¥ine ' 

A-Iist for steps' that w^ere maybe ■ mine — ' 

Eager steps that were coming. 

I can see it all, as a dreamer may— 

The tender smile on your lips that day, 

And the glow on your cheek as we rode away 
Into the golden weather. 

And a love-light shone in your eyes of brown— 

I swear there did ! — as we drove down 
The crowded avenue out of the town, 

Through shadowy lanes, together : 
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Drove out into the sunset-skies 

That glowed with wonderful crimson dyes ; 

And with soul and spirit, and heart and eyes, 

We silently drank their splendour. 

But the golden glory that lit the place 
Was not alone from the sunset’s grace— 

For I saw in your fair, uplifted face 
A light that was wondrously tender. 

I say I saw it. And yet to-day 
I ask myself, in a cynical way, 

Was it only a part you had learned to play, 

To see me act the lover ? 

And I curse myself for a fool. And yet 
I would willingly die without one regret 
Could I bring back the day whose sun has set— 

And you —•'and live it oyer. 


E stood by the river that swept 

In its glory and grandeur awayj 
But never a pulse o’ me leaptj 
And you wondered at me that 
day.. 

We stood by the lake as it lay 
With its dimpled face turned to the light ; 

Was it strange I had nothing to say 
To so fair and enchanting a sight ? 

I look on your tresses of gold— - 
You are fair and a thing to be loved— 

Do you think I am heartless and cold 
That I look and am wholly unmoved ? 

One answer, dear friend, I will make 
To the questions your eyes ask of me : 

Talk not of the river or lake 

To those who. have looked on the sea/' 
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WHAT HAPPENS? 

HEN thy hand touches mine, through 
all the mesh 

Of intricate and interlaced veins 
Shoot swift delights that 'border 
on keen pains : 

Flesh thrills to thrilling flesh, 

When in thine eager eyes I look to And' . 

A comrade to my thought, thy ready brain ■ , \ 

Delves down and makes its inmost meaning plain ; ; 
Mind answers unto mind. 

When hands and eyes are hid by seas tl3at.noll. ;; 

Wide wastes between uSj still so near , thou art 
I count ' the very pulses of thy heart * 

Soul speaketh unto sou.1. 

So every law, or human or divine, 

In heart and brain and spirit makes thee mme. 



stars may fall 

No circumstance can make it less. 
Or take it from us, all in all 

That which is lost we did not own ; 

We only held it for a day — 

A leaf by careless breezes blown ; 

No fate could take our own away. 

I hold it as a changeless law 
From w’-hich no soul can sway or swerve, 

We have that in us which will draw 
W'hate'er we need or most deserve. ' 

Even as the magnet to the steel 
Our souls are to our best desires ; 

The Fates have hearts and they can feel— 
They know, what each true life requires. 


POSSESSION 


We think we lose when we most gam 
We call joys ended ere begun ; 

When stars fade out do skies complain, 
Or glory in the rising sun ? 

No fate could rob us of our own 
No circumstance can make it less ; 
What time removes was but a loan, 

For what was oars we still possess. 


yiney, Ld., L&ndm afiJ A 
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THE OR[GIN OF CHRISTIAN ART 


gestive of the Pagan religion. In the 
house of John and Paul discovered 
beneath the church later erected in 
their honor we find that erotic pic- 
tures were substituted in places by 
others of a religious character; in- 
deed, the subject matter of the 
paintings often found on the walls 
of the houses of ancient Rome was 
obviously unsuitable. (Plate L) On 
the other hand there could be no 
lack of a place of worship: ‘‘For 
where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” Flere the Master 
would bring peace to the souls of 
the faithful and fortify their spirit 

with his love. A secluded room in Fig. 4. -Catacombs of Domitilla. Rome. 

the house of one of the faithful, Theinteriorof one of the galleries, 

therefore, was sufficient for their 

religious gatherings; here their devotional exercises could be carried on un- 
disturbed. The Epistles of St. Paul give us a clear idea of the character of the 
Christian societies of the First Century. There were probably two or more flocks 
in a city, each with its own pastor, and in Rome each community must have 
had its own common burying ground outside the walls to which it held a legal 
title like the Pagan collegium. 

As persecutions increased in number, it was natural that the fraternities of 
true believers should feel still more strongly the necessity of possessing a safe 
place where they could deposit the last relics of their many martyrs, the con- 
fessors of a new faith. For this purpose they utilized the subterranean galleries 
in the outskirts of Rome from which the porous limestone pii%zQlana had 

been taken to manufacture cement. The volcanic rock of the country contained 
veins of this material and innumerable galleries of this sort existed in which the 
Christians could easily bury their dead without fear of being molested. To convert 
these quarries into underground ceme- 
teries, it was necessary only to straighten 
their walls somewhat and support the roof 
with light brick walls where the exca- 
vations had made it unsafe (figs, i and 4). 

Sometimes the dead were buried along the pas- 
sages in niches extending lengthwise and closed 
by a slab of stone or terracotta which was covered 
with cement and duly inscribed (fig. 5). They also 
utilized the chambers where a number of gal- 
leries intersected and enlarged these spaces into pjg_ 5. -Epitaphs of Esperos and 
small halls with chapels adjoining them. Flere Urbicus from the Catacombs. 
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Fig, 13. — Vault ornamented with paintings of the Good Shepherd, orantes, Cupids and 
nymphs' heads. Catacombs of Liwina. U(mvi. 


solving the problem of determining the topography of the catacombs, fora num- 
ber of the inscriptions of St. Damasus have been discovered in situ. To inscribe 
his poetical epitaphs, Damasus availed himself of the services of an illustrious 
engraver of his time, Furius Philocalus, who employed a lettering of his own in 
which we find small curves in the angles of the letters. Whenever an inscribed 
stone is found in the catacombs bearing these so-called Daniasian letters, a dis- 
covery of importance is at once indicated; by consulting the poems of St. Dama- 
sus it is often possible to determine the epitaph to which it belonged, even 
though only a few of the letters are decipherable, and in this manner to ascer- 
tain the identity of the martyrs buried in the crypt where it was found. 

The veneration inspired by these souvenirs of the days of the persecutions 
brought many visitors during the first centuries of the Middle Ages after the con- 
version of Constantine; hence we have a number of lists of these cemeteries in 
the manuscripts which describe the itineraries of the pilgrims. They visited the 
catacombs in a certain order, beginning with certain ones and proceeding to those 
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lying nearest. They also 
made careful note of the 
names of the various 
crypts and the principal 
martyrs interred in each. 

These lists have 
been of the utmost value 
in identifying the various 
portions of the cata- 
combs, for the location 
of a known crypt indi- 
cates the identity of 
those lying adjacent. 

The oldest of the 
more modern names in- 
scribed by visitors bears 
the date of 1432. Early 
in the Sixteenth Century 
a young art enthusiast 
from Flanders, Philip de 
Vinghe, remained in 
Rome for a long time and 
had a number of copies 
made of the frescos in 
the catacombs. Together 
with several friends, all 
Romans, he systemat- 
ically explored the lab- 
yrinths of the various 
cemeteries. A few years 
later a Maltese advocate, 

Antonio Bosio, took up 
the work and spent his 
life in investigations 
which were to be pub- 
lished in a general survey 
of subterranean Rome. 

Bosio’s drawings and 

those made for Philip de Vinghe betray a lack of classical knowledge. Some 
of the personages in the copies wear the sleeves of a cardinal, and others are 
dressed in the costumes of the period in which the copies were made. About 
the middle of the last century, Giovanni de Rossi explored the catacombs again, 
bringing to his work all the ardor of the believer combined with the precision 
of a scientific investigator. It was Rossi who really inaugurated the present 
methods of Christian archaeology, seeking to determine the sites of the cemeteries 
referred to in the Acts of the Martyrs, the periods of the various paintings and 


Figs. 14, 15 and 16. ~ The three youths in the fiery furnace. Cat- 
acombs ofPriscitla. — Snsamah and the Elders: Catacombs 
ofSS, Peter and Marcellinus~T\ie raising of Lazarus. Adam 
and Eve. Noah and the ark. Moses upon the rock in Horeb. 
Paintings in the Catacombs of Domitilla. 
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Fig. 19. A. Orpheus. Catacombs ot Domitilla. — B. The raising of Lazarus. The adoration of the 
Magi. The paralytic. Catacombs of DomltUla, — C. The changing of the water into wine. Cata- 
combs of Priscilla. — D. The raising of Lazarus. Catacombs of St. Calixtas. — 'E. Canopy in Cat- 
acombs of St. Calixtus. — F. Miracle of the loaves and fishes. Catacombs of St. Calixtiis. 

gations of the faithful. Nevertheless, the pious workmen of early Christian times 
have not left in the catacombs any artistic manifestation which would reveal the 
creation of a new architectural type, no capital or other form which became tra- 
ditional in later Christian architecture. 

It is to the paintings of these burial-places that we must ascribe the honor 
of being the first artistic manifestation of the new religion. At first the decorative 
themes were those of Pagan art; during the First Century the painters of the 
catacombs reproduced the familiar little Cupids weaving garlands and the birds, 
grape-vines, flowers and other motives of a purely ornamentalcharacter. If a writer 
-so little open to suspicion as St. Augustine could still give the. advice that: “Pro- 



Fig. 20. — Woman at prayer amid a group of the faithful. Catacombs ofPriscilta. 
(In the lower portion of the painting there is a modern graffito by Bosio.) 


fani si quid bene dixerunt, non aspernanduni,” that is, Christians could profita- 
bly learn from profane authors in so far as their writings were in accordance with 
the truth, the Christian artists had all the more reason for making use of a Pagan 
repertory, lacking as they did any rules or traditions lor their rrwn religious pic- 
tures. We see, for example, in the catacombs of the First Century representa- 
tions of the Sun, the myth of Cupid and Psyche symbolizing the union of the 
soul with God, the winds and the seasons (fig. 13). Sometimes the compartments 
of the vault-decorations contain seminude figures of languid nymphs, those lovely 
personifications oi the woods and springs, although even in these earliest frescos 
of the catacombs we note already a certain reserve and sweetness that is a proph- 
ecy of the noble creations ot a purely Christian character which the new era was 
to bring forth. 

The first Biblical personages to be represented in the catacombs were those 
of the Old Testament, but they all allude to the theme of the Me.ssiah, his life, 
death and resurrection. Moses bringing forth water from the rock is a symbol of 
the baptism; the sacrifice of Isaac is an allusion to the new sacrifice on the cross; 
and Jonah and the great fish represent the burial and resurrection. In the same 
manner the three young Hebrews in the fiery furnace recalled the purification, 
and in Susannah we see the fidelity of Christ’s love. Tobias, Job and David all 
represent the rebirth through love, the new man created in our soul by the Word. 
These early representations began to occur in large numbers during the last 
years of the First Century, and they must have required a considerable effort of 
the imagination on the part of the painters of the catacombs, for the Mosaic laws 
of the Jews had rigorously prohibited the reproduction of religious scenes. A tra- 
dition which we might call Judaic was being developed, making the task doubly 
hard. At first Ae artists were required to present a series of Biblical themes 
taken from the Old Testament ; later they entered whole-heartedly intii the under- 
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taking of creating a genuine Chris- 
tian repertory. Whenever it was 
possible, they availed themselves of 
the elements already existing in 
classical art. For example, Noah, 
with the ark and dove are taken 
from the old classical models. 

Noah is dressed like one of the phi- 
losophers; the ark is a small chest 
similar to the one in which Perseus 
was placed with Danae in the an- 
cient paintings; while the flying dove 
is the same which we find in con- 
nection with the figure of Venus 
(fig. 17). 

Often these symbols occur in- 
dependently and accompanying the 
inscriptions. Although the Pagan 
unbelievers still gave them a myth- 
ological significance, to the true 
followers of the Christian religion F'g- 21 .- The Good Shepherd. Catocomfcso/iaciTO. 
they possessed anew and mystic 

import of a more profound character. The dove represented peace and the resur- 
rection; the anchor was the cross; and the.fish was the Ichthys, the symbol of 
ru by the Divine Fisherman," said one 

f i the Saviour draws 

you 01 le dove was also a symbol of the happiness of the martyrs after 
death, while the phoenix and peacock were emblems of the resurrection. 

Classical themes still persisted in the Second Century. Orpheus, surrounded 
by the wild beasts which had been tamed by the music of his lyre, was too 
plain an allusion to Christ to be completely forgotten (fig. ig, A). To many of 
the early Christians, Or- ^ 

pheus seemed to be a 
figure prophetic of the 
coming of the Saviour. 

With his songs he had 
raised the walls of the 
ideal city; impelled by 
love he had descended 
into Hell in search of his 
wife; and his fateful end 
was easily interpreted as 
a prophecy of the tragedy 
on Calvary. But at the 
same time Christian 

themes also began to ap- Fig. 22.- The Virgin and the Christ-child. Coementeriam Majus. 
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pear illustrating the Gospel 
texts. This repertory was 
not a large one; the same 
representations were con- 
stantly repeated with little 
variation; the re|)rocluction 
of a gi\T^n type, so charac- 
teristic of ancient art, con- 
tinued to be a distinctive 
feature of Christian art. To 
be convinced <>f this we 
have tally to compare the 
theme oi the paralytic with 
his bed as presented in 
the Catacombs of SS. Peter 
and Marcellinus (hg. lo) 
with the similar picture in 
19, B). The close resemblance t.f the paint- 
e Catacombs of Domitilla and those < »f St. Ca- 
:)rmity with which these types were rejieated. 
into being a sentiment which demanded soine- 
of the Gosjiels; ligures of the protagonists of 
ideas preoccupied the minds of the faithful 
tion. One was a figure whicli would lie an ex- 
other was that of the Mediator, the Christ 
e have been the two iirincinai finaircs in flip 


Fig. 23. — Consecration of the bread. Cubiciiluin of the 
Sacraments. Catacombs of St. Calixtus. 


The martyrs Veneranda and Domitilla, 
Catacombs of Domitilla, 
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Figs. 25 and 26. So-called portraits of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
in the tomb discovered in 1921 near the Porta Maggiore. Rome, 


desire an artistic expression of this coninuinion with God which brought such 
loving consolation and was the most important practice of his religion. In the 
Sixty-Third Psalm we read: Thus wall I bless thee while I live: I will lift up 
niy hands in thy name.” The first attitude of prayer among the early Christians 
was, so far as we are able to judge from the paintings of the catacombs, that of 
uplifted hands (figs, 9 and 20). The figures of the ovanles are the most typical 
and expressive of the entire repertory of early Christian art. It is a type which 
belongs to the catacombs; nothing resembling it is seen in classical art, and, 
strangely enough, it was not developed to any great extent in later times when 
Christian art had emerged from these underground cemeteries. 

The female figures are dressed in a long tunic with a veil covering the 
hair and falling down over the shoulders. The men wear a short mantle and their 
hands are in an attitude of prayer. (Plate IL) Indeed, nothing could be more 
simple than their apparel. At the side of each is a legend containing the name 
of the deceased and the invocation, in pace. The praying figurewas meant to 
represent the Christian, both here on earth and in the life to come. Sometimes 
all the members of a family were represented as oranks in the same scene. But 
as time went on the artist became more explicit and went so far as to portray 
the Lord’s Supper. The various personages of the scene are here seated about a 
table, giving us a picture of the first eucharistic feasts. 

Along with this figure representing the soul engrossed in prayer, that of 
the Bridegroom was sure to develop. Representations of the Master could not 
but follow those of the orantes. It should be recognized that this involved enor- 
mous difficulties. The painters of the catacombs knew only the idealized figure 
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Shepherd stands motionless, filled with extat- 
ic rapture, revealing his joy at having rescued 
the strayed lamb ( figs. 13 and 21). Sometimes 
we see the Good Shepherd seated in a land- 
scape, while the sheep of his flock feed upon 
the green pasture around him. 

We also find the Saviour represented in 
a number of scenes taken from the Gospels, 
as in the raising of Lazarus and the marriage 
at Cana; but never during the. first four cen- 
turies of our era do we see represented 
scenes of the Passion of our Lord. There 
was evidently a certain feeling against the 
portrayal of the death and resurrection of 
Christ in any other manner than by the al- 
legorical symbols which we have already 
discussed. In the frescos of the catacombs we 
see a youthful beardless Jesus with at most 
only a light down covering his upper lip. 

The figure of the Virgin and the scene 
of the Nativity are first seen in the catacombs. 

Bosio described and published a reproduc- 
tion of the famous fresco representing the 
prophecy of Isaiah: “Behold a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.” Plere the prophet stands 
before a seated woman who holds a child at 
her breast, while above shines the star of 
Bethlehem (fig. 18). Nevertheless, represen- 
tations of the Virgin are extremely rare. 

There has been more or less argument as to Fig. 28. - Statue of the Good Shepherd 

whether the mystical wmman in figure 22 w^as the catacombs. (The Lateran.) 

Mary, or merely a mother at prayer and hold- 
ing her child in her arms. More often we find the Virgin in the scene of the 
adoration of the Magi, of w^hom there are sometimes three and again four. 
They wear the Phrygian cap which characterized the Oriental in Roman art and 
bear gifts to the Child which is seated upon the knees of the mother. Bosio, it 
appears, also discovered the scene of the adoration of the shepherds, but it has 
since disappeared. The series of Evangelical representations of the catacombs 
ends with the parable of the prudent and foolish virgins; here it is a variant of 
the scene of the banquet, or Lord’s Supper. 

Four allegorical scenes symbolizing the sacraments have also been found 
in a small cubiculum. These are the Baptism, the Eucharist, Marriage and Ex- 
treme Unction. We can readily understand the lively interest which these frescos 
have awakened in the minds of students of ecclesiastical history. As we are en- 
gaged only in tracing the development of the various artistic types, these paint- 
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Ffg. 29. — Small marble statue of Jesus. 
(Museum delle Terme.) Rome. 


ings jii tlie Lhapel oi the Sacranieiits are 
of far less importance to us than are 
the figures ot the Good Shepherd and 
ot the Christian at prayer wiiich have a 
genuine esthetic value. In the painting 
lepiesenting the Eucharist we see the 
small table bearing the bread and the 
figure of the priest in the act of conse- 
crating it. At his side an ora/ilc raises his 
hands in spiritual preparation, no doubt, 
for the mystic supper (fig. 23). 

We finally note in Uie'catacombs 
what almost amounts to the worshij) of the 
Holy Martyrs, the confessors of the laith, 
who were interred in them. We see in' 
the Iresco of the Catacomlis of Domitilla 
Ae figures of the martyrs, Vcneranda and 
Petromlla, and at their feet the chest con- 
taining the rolls of the .Scriptures (fig. > ;) 

An Act of various Oriental martyrs le- 
cently discovered in a Syrian translation 
brings to light the fact that the faithful 

them, bringing the Epistles of St. Pauirtlir!!n!v defri^ 

while excavations wrere beincr mnde f,,r c ^ ‘ ^ ^ 9 ^’’ 

Magglore, a cryp, was dS"e” fc™ulrn 

eleven large Bgm-e, which arc protabiv the oUk,' 

the Apostles (figs, ■’s and ^51 i ' km.iwn representations of 

b, the orthoL; Chirnela^-r hv cHl::.: >■ 

ofsculpturerSXTdU-o^^^^^^ '' «t"S'tlt‘table number 

small sLue of a seated fig^e the 

that of Jesus (fig. 29). It is the same beardlL y^'ute wliiS'"'' T 
rescos. Not until the late Fourth Century did the faL r f dm ^ "T 
beard and moustache which were later L 1 - S.iviour take on the 

every artistic conception 0 SI i «'• 

also carved on the sarcophagi, an^on theh ' . "'f 
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dead m sarcophagi which had been purchaLd ^ht'stians buried their 

establishments of Rome and the nrincteal -> ^ ordinary marble-carving 

ing those which were decorated St^ he 1 
preferring themes like that of the vintacm 1 T 

to the Encharlst (fig, 50,, fif,; " J' '' 1 ”'? “““ ““itlotcd as refa-.ing 

the rasurractinn. Racen, nvasfi' afo ,, K° nymltols ,J 

vesti^ations by Cumont have demonstrated that rep- 
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Fig. 30. — Sarcophagus decorated with vintage scenes and figures of the Good Shepherd. 
(Museum of the Lateran.) 


resentations of the .Sim-myth, Proserpine, Orpheus and the like were to the Pa 
gan allusions to the life after death. The Christian themes painted in the cata- 
combs began to appear more and more frequently on the sarcophagi, but when 
a sculptor had exhausted the artistic repertory of the new religion, he would 
often decorate the front of a sarcophagus with the old classical motives. 

The best known sarcophagus of a purely Christian character is the one in 
the Museum of the Lateran which G. de Rossi named the Theological Sarcoph- 
agus, because of the deep feeling for the significance of the Scriptures displayed 
by its sculptor (fig. 31). In the centre is a clypeus, the symbol of immortality, on 
which are the portraits of the deceased. Above is the creation of Adam and Eve 
and the expulsion from Paradise; below is the adoration of the Magi, a symbol 
of the reincarnation of the new man through faith. Below the expulsion from 
Paradise is the cure of the man blind from birth. Beneath the raising of Lazarus 
is the water springing from the rock in Horeb. Thus the entire relief is a plastic 
interpretation of the parallelism of the Old and New Testaments. 


The sarcopahagi of the Roman shops spread the Christian iconography of 
the catacombs. In the provinces we know of at least one centre at Aries where 
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Fig. 33. — ■ S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura. Rome. 


CHAPTER II 

CHRISTIAN ROMAN ART AFTER THE RECOGNITION OF THE CHURCH. 

THE FIRST BASILICAS. — MOSAICS, — IVORIES, — RITUAL OBJECTS. 

SEATS, PULPITS AND CANDELABRA. 

W E have already noted that the first Christian places of worship must 
have been in private homes, We read in the acts of the Apostles: 
“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord 
in one place.” This was the “upper room” where they usually met together. 
Their religious services probably consisted of prayers and breaking bread and 
drinking wine in the manner the Saviour had taught them. We are told further, 
“And all that believed were together and had all things in common.” Although 
they sometimes met in the shelter of the Portico of Solomon, St. Stephen made 
it plain in his speech before the Sanhedrin that the Christians did not recognize 
the peculiar sanctity of the temple at Jerusalem. Indeed, he quoted the words 
of Isaiah: “Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool: what house will 
ye build me> saith the Lord: or what is the place of my rest.?* Hath not my hand 
made all things .?* ” 

Systematic exploration of the older churches of Rome has shown us that 
almost always the remains of a private house lie beneath the pavement. A 
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Fig. 34. Cubiculum in the form of a church 
in the Catacombs of S. Agnese. Rome. 


the site of the Lateran; there i.s 
a house underneath S. Clemente, 
and the same is true of .S. ]\Iaria' 
Maggiore, S. Pudenziana, the fiasili- 
ca ot SS. John and Paul and most 
of the churches di.scus.sed in this 
chapter. The Chnstian.s itrobably 
met for religious services in the 
principal hall of the house of some 
prominent member of the cont^re- 
gation. The records of the martyr- 
dom of .St. Caecilia tell us that .she 
was beheaded in her own home 
which was a meeting place of the 
Christians. This lady wa.s of noble 
iamily, and the reniain.s of her house 
still lie beneath the church which 

•he .sed f„, .,.e„ ^ i" 

pastor and the deacons and possibly tlierehverc senarUe' I ■ ' ' 

^ tnere is a cubiculum containing a bishop's seat hewn fn.m the 

rock together with bciichc.s 
lor his assistants (fig. ..\y 
One portion wa.s evideiuly 
intended tor the chi nr (tig- 
iire 35, B); next was the jilace 
for the men (C and D); and 
further on were divisions 
intended for the women 
(!' and Ci). The wails of ild.s 

oratorio are lined with niches 

in which the bodie.s of tlie 
faithful were buried. The 
sarcophagus (H) at one end 
probably held tiie remains of 

some saint, and upon it the 
tucharist was celebrated. 

The Basilica of s, Pc- 
donilla in the Catacombs of 
Uomitillarepresents annibo.. 


i cubicmum in the 
?nese. Rome. 
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Stage in the development of the 
Christian church (figs. 36 and 37), 

It is partly subterranean, for the 
pavement is still about thirteen feet 
below the level of the ground which 
has probably risen but little as it 
was some distance from the river 
and not subject to innundations. De 
Rossi discovered it in 1873 while 
searching for the entrance to the 
catacombs which lie behind the 
apse. In its present foi'in it consists 
of a basilica with a nave and two 
aisles. The columns have been set 
up again upon the pavement, but 
no attempt has been made to re- 
store the upper portion. 

Toward the end of the persecu- 
tions and before the Edict of Milan 
and the official recognition of the 
Church by the Roman government, 

it is believed that the new religion ^ -n • 

® Ftgs. 36 and 37. •— The basilica of S. Petronilia in the 

first manifested itself in a temple catacombs of Domitilla (before and after resto- 

erected above ground upon the ration). ' 

site of the catacombs. The entrance 

to these underground cemeteries was marked by a small chapel called a cella 
memoriae. In addition to the written descriptions of these chapels, we have two 
well preserved examples of them at the entrance to the Catacombs of S. Ca- 
iixtus at Rome (fig. 38). These were small ccllae constructed of brick and con- 
taining an apse in which the first altars were set and from which a stairway often 
led to the subterranean passages below. 

This type of chapel did not develop to any great extent in Rome because 
as soon as Christianity became the State religion, magnificent basilicas were 
placed at the disposal of the Church; but in Africa and Spain the evolution of 
the cella memoriae continued throughout the early period of the faith and it 
became the first Christian church. Here this cella became larger as time went 
on, and new halls were constructed about it which served for various purposes 
connected with the church and were used as burial places as well. The remains 
of the faithful were interred in sarcophagi, several layers of the latter being 
often found beneath the floor of the church or in the surrounding area. A well 
known example of this is the cemetery discovered at Tabarca on the coast of 
Tunis which contains five layers of sarcophagi decorated with typical mosaic 
incrustations. In Spain a similar cella has been laid bare at Manacor on the 
Island of Mallorca, and another has been found near the port of the Graeco- 
Roman city of Ampurias in the Northeast of the peninsula (fig. 39). 

Here we have what are probably the three types in which the Christian 
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Fig. 38. — Chapel above the Catacombs 
of S. Calixtus. Rome. 


Celia memoriae in the Graeco-Roman city of Ampurias. Spain. 
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residences, it seems likely that there 
was aheady a basilica in connection 
with the Lateral!, probably the same 
one which Pope Sylve.ster contrerted 
into the first great Christian church. 
But the tradition that Constantine 
himseli took part personally in this 
rvurk indicates that in any case a 
thorough transformation took place. 

The Lateral! Church which still 
bears the title, “Mother and Head 
of all the churches of Rome and of 
the rvorld,” has suffered to such an 
extent from the successive restora- 
tions which it has undergone that we 
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Fig. 41. -Relative position of the two 
basilicas of S. Paul. 
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first the smaller of the two, for the site of St. Paul’s tomb was only about a 
hundred feet from the highway leading from Rome to Ostia. As it was neces- 
sary to set the altar directly above the sepulchre, its location limited the size of 
the church. In 386, however, it was decided to change the orientation of the 
church in such a manner that without moving the altar above the tomb, the 
basilica itself would extend in the opposite direction. We see in figure 41 the 
relative position of the two apses. The second church, much larger and com- 
posed ot a nave and four aisles, was preserved until early in the last century. 
The destruction of the venerable basilica of St. Paul by fire in 1823 was perhaps 
the most serious loss Christian art has suffered in modern times (figs. 42 and 43), 

Fortunately the altar, apse and subterranean crypt containing the body of 
the Saint were not destroyed, and enough remained of the nave and aisles to 
permit the restoration of the basilica in all its pristine splendor. But most of the 
old mosaic decorations were lost. The only ones which were not destroyed were 
those of the apse and the triumphal arch at the further end which still bear the 
dedicatory inscription of Galla Placidia at whose expense they were executed. 
Since the restoration of the church, the Popes have taken care that the new 
building should be worthy of its predecessor in every way. The columns which 
now separate the nave and aisles are carved from solid blocks of polished 
granite, and the pavement is of handsome marble and other hard stone (fig. 44). 

No such limitations existed in the case of the church erected over the tomb 
of St, Peter, and the original structure was built with all the magnificence befit- 
ting the memory of the V' Chief of the Apostles.” The body of St. Peter has 
always been the object of special solicitude on the part of the Popes. The Saint 
was at first buried in the Catacombs of the Vatican, and it is probable that it 
was removed for safety to another crypt. But forty years later it was returned to 


Fig, 44, — S. Paul (as now restored). 
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uLicu auuve tne toniD was 
somewhat larger than that of 
St. Paul. It, too, consisted of a 
nave and four aisles .separated by 
loiu lows ol twenty-three columns 
each. These were monolithic shafts 
ot granite and marble surmounted 
Corinthian capitals and sup- 
porting a horizontal entablature. 
Those of St. Paul, on the other 
hand, bore a series of arches. The 
basilica of St. Peter had its trium- 
phal arch which, together with 
the apse, was also decorated 
with mosaics. In the apse was the 
figure of the Saviour with St. Peter 
and St. Paul on either side. The 
ceilings ot the nave and aisles 
were flat, and the walls were; orna- 
mented with frescoes and mosaics 
by the greatest artists of Italy, 
particularly Pietro Cavallini and 
Giotto. The columns had been 
taken from ancient monuments, 
raaldi writes that no two columns 
1 from pillar to pillar were equally 


At one side were the two baptisteries 
left ample room for tombs between them, 
tered atrium in the centre of which was a i 
which is still preserved in the garden della 
sketch of the old basilica which was made 
was constructed by Bramante and Miche' 
appeared at the end of the Fifteenth Centu 
with its pediment and the mosaics betweer 
the early churches of Rome. The arrange 
seen in S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura (fig. 33)'”^ 
Trastevere. The old basilica of the Vatican 
by age when it was decided to replace it ^ 
1 he walls on one sirlp. i • 
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many of the timbers were worm- 
eaten and rotten. Nevertheless its 
destruction was one of the greatest 
misfortunes ever suffered by art; 
the loss of the ancient frescoes 
and mosaics that lined its walls is 
indeed irreparable. 

Next to the church of S. Paul, 
that of S. Maria Maggiore gives us 
the best idea of the early basilicas 
of any of the churches of Rome (hg. 48). 

It is believed by many to be not only the 
best preserved, but also the most ancient 
in all Rome, for it appears to have been an 
ordinary pagan basilica and not a Chris- 
tian place of worship prior to the recogni- 
tion of the Church by Constantine. Its well 
matched columns support a horizontal archi- 
trave, and the building gives the impression 
of a purely classical monument. According to 
modern scholars who have made a study of the 
mosaics in connection with certain symbols and 
religious controversies, these cannot be later 
than the Fourth Century, so before the execu- 
tion of these decorations the structure must 
have been a private basilica. It is believed to 
have been the basilica Sicinini, the residence of 
a family of that name. It is not unlikely that 
one of the patricians converted to Christianity 

transformed the great hall of his palace into a church. Papal traditions, how- 
ever, tell us that S. Maria Maggiore was built by Pope Liberius about the 
middle of the Fourth Century. Be that as it may, the great nave of S. Maria with 
its rectangular plan and simple and spacious elevation is one of the finest mon- 
uments of early Christian Rome still in existence. 

We do know, however, the precise date of the erection of another of the 
Constantinian churches of Rome. This is S. Agnese, a beautiful basilica that is 
still partly subterranean. It was constructed in 324 above the catacombs where 
this saint was buried. Much smaller than S. Paul, S. Maria and S, Peter, it has a 
singular grace, almost feminine, if we may use the word, that is well suited to 
the pious commemoration of the modest virgin who is still the beloved patron 
saint of the shepherds of the district around Rome. It consists of a nave and 
two aisles, and over the latter are galleries that may have formed the gyneceum, 
or portion reserved for the women. The columns are all handsome antique 
marbles of varied colors: red, green, black, yellow and white, all combined in 
a manner that is at once charming and ingenious. In the apse we still see the 
mosaics of the Seventh Century. The ceiling of the navels flat (fig. 49). The 



Fig. 46. — Plan of the original 
basilica of S. Peter. Rome. 
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Of the present great church. 
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known that the church of S Clen p piesent chinch. It was well 

and was subsequently rebuilt As bv destroyed by fire 

considerably, the new edifiee . city had risen 

became the foundation of the oreTen't'er*-'^ wr 

was preserved, and the movable furnish (^g-5o). Nevertheless the old plan 
ing. among them the airr ^i m ' hf^"^ 

contra of the nave and the pita L 1“^“ r"”'! '” '*■' 

todny, the church „f s. aamenS llna 1?? ? a “ “ «“'>•> 

edifices of Rome of what a smalt Clirkti-i k t religious 

find the court, or narthex basthca wasin ancient times. We still 

worshippers in the nave, choir and aisles O^sr) rf P^est faces the 

marble seat intended for the pastor of the litnl ph • altans the antique 

of the apse are also very old. ‘'‘"d the mosaics 
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Fig, 50. S. Clemente. The present church. Rome. 

nmch of its original appearance. Its modcn decorations have been wiselv re 
moved in recent years. It is very possible that it wa.s buil 
upon the site of a Temple of Ceres which stood in th( 
Loaniim. Pope Damasus dedicated this chiircl 
m 3<So, and a century later Belisarius ceded it to a com- 
munity ot Greek monks. It was probably more or les^ 
lebm tin the Seventh Century, but the Hat roof, choir, 
pulpits and the ancient marble pavement are still pre- 
served. So we see that the early Christian basilicas were 
usually supplemented with a court, or cloister, in front, 
teiethe catechumens and penitents stood who were not 
permitted to enter the church proper. At the back of the 

interLrof ""rthex which led to the 

were alln was reserved for those who 

Twas rT """ ceremonies from a distance. 

was still m use m the churches of the Middle Ages 
although by that time it often served merely as a vesti- 
bule where meetings were held which were not purely 
ot a religious character. Here officers were elected and 

he court and narthex was the basilica which extended 
lMglhw«. . „„e b, dsles. There w«“ no 

chapels nor alto erreept those in the apses at the for- 
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ther end of the building. The nave was higher than the aisles which permitted 
the church to be lighted by means of large windows in the walls above the 
roofs of the aisles. The walls were covered with mosaics and paintings repre- 
senting [scenes from the Old and New Testaments. St Paiilinus of Nola called 
them the ‘^Bible of the illiterate,” for it was from these colored pictures that 
the ignorant were able to learn much regarding the principles of the new faith. 
Between nave and aisles were the columns and arches which separated the 
various divisions of the church, and it is this feature that still gives the Roman 
basilicas a certain artistic grandeur which is unsurpassed. Their diversified colors 
are reflected on the floor of the nave and., aisles which are paved with flags 
of hard polished stone. The roof was of wood and followed the lines of the 
fagade; from the court could be seen the outline of the roof sloping on either 
side, while the fagade, like the interior, was decorated with colored paintings 
and mosaics. The ceilings were flat. The apse projected beyond the rear wall 
through an opening at the far end of the nave which formed a triumphal arch. 
This was ornamented with mosaics or paintings, as was the apse itself, and 
here it is that we find the most important pictorial art of the Christian basilicas. 

Near by were the baptisteries where, as the name indicates, the ordinance 
of baptism was administered by immersion, cleansing the neophite of the sins 
of the flesh. A central piscina was required which was sufficiently large to im- 
merse the convert. A circular or octagonal plan was the most often employed. 


Fig. 52, — S. Maria in Cosmediin. Rome. 
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a baptistery, but it was at 
the same time the tomb of 
one the dangliters (,)f Goii- 
Stan tine. This remarkable 
building is known as the 
Mausoleum of S. Constantia 
and is also outside the walls 
on the Via Nomen tana near 
the entrance to the Cat- 
acombs of S. Agnese, .Its 
graceful structure attracted 
the attention of the savants 
of the Renaissance; the hem- 
isphencai dome is support- 
ed by columns and round 
it runs a tunnel-vaulted 
ambulatory sup ported by 
the central columns and the 
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outer wall (fig. 55). In the centre of 
the building underneath the dome was 
the magnificent sarcophagus of red 
porphyry containing the remains of 
the daughter of Constantine which has 
now been removed to the Vatican 
Museum. 

Both the dome and the annular 
vault wei*e formerly covered with mo- 
saics, but those of the dome were bar- 
barously destroyed in the Seventeenth 
Century to make room for the abomi- 
nable frescoes with which the building 
was redecorated by a cardinal whose 
misdirected devotion to the church is 
regretted by every lover of art. Fortu- 
nately his munificence did not extend 
to the annular vault of the ambulatory 
which still retains its covering of 
antique mosaics so interesting to the Fig- 55. -Mausoleum of S.Constantia. Rome. 

Student. The mosaics of S. Constantia 

represent a vintage scene with little Cupids picking the grapes. They still pos- 
sess a slightly pagan flavor, as though the court mosaic-workers who executed 
this work were not yet thoroughly imbued with the new spirit which had so 
recently emerged from the catacombs (fig, 56). The mosaics of the dome, how- 
ever, appear to have represented Christian themes, judging from a drawing of 
them in the library of the Escorial. 

Between conventionalized trees com- 
posed of caryatids and acanthus leaves 
were Evangelical scenes of the miracles 
and parables. Their loss is the more to 
be regretted since they would consti- 
tute another link between the frescoes 
of the catacombs and the mosaics of 
the basilicas. 

As we have already noted, not 
only did they decorate with mosaics 
the circular and polygonal structures 
which served as baptisteries or tombs 
of persons of importance, but also 
the Christian basilicas and churches. 

The first basilica wdiich has retained 
any remains of its mosaics was the 
noteworthy structure erected by the 
Consul, Junius Bassus, in the Esquiline 
district to commemorate the victory of 
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Fig. 56. — Mosaic of the vault 
of S. Constantia. Rome. 
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his patron, the Emperor Constan- 
tine, in the battle of Pons Milvius 
in which his rival and brother-in- 
law, Maxentius, was defeated. The 
basilica of Junius Bassus was torn 
down during the Sixteenth Century 
and our knowledge of it is largely 
derived from the drawings made by 
the great papal architect, Giuliano 
di Sangallo. Nevertheless, there are 
a number of fragments of the in- 
erustations which someone had the 
fortunate idea of preserving in the 
Capitol Museum. They are com- 
posed of small fragments of colored 
marble and other variegated stone 
and formed a sort of marquetry, a 
technique known to the Romans as 
opus sectile. Animals and human 
figures were outlined on the walls 
with small flags of rare stone which were larger than the little cubes of marble 
of which the mosaics were usually composed. The marquetry of the basilica 
of Junius Bassus was the last expression of pagan art in Rome. From that time 
on even the technique changed, for the mosaics of the Christian basilicas are 
not of marble, but of small particles of glass and melted enamel of every color 
imaginable and possessing a brilliancy that time has never been able to dim 
(fig. 57). Figure 58 reproduces the front of the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
which was decorated with Christian themes even at this early time. 

The mosaic compositions of the basilicas are the most artistic of any that 
have come down to us from the period following the official recognition of 


Fig. 57. — Marquetry from the basilica 
of Junius Bassus. (Capitol Museum.) Rome. 


Fig. 5S. - Front of the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. (Vatican.) Rome. 
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Fig. 59. — Mosaic of the apse of S. Pudenziana. Rome. 

the Church. Here we find the work of Christian artists with sufficient resour- 
ces at their disposal to be able to produce new themes of undeniable esthetic 
interest. It must be recognized that the mosaics of the basilicas are a continua- 
tion of the art of the catacombs. They possess the inspiration which gave birth 
to the art of the first Christian cemeteries, but we also find a new magnificence 
in these pictures which were intended to be viewed from a large nave by a 
multitude of worshipers infinitely larger than the little congregation which met 
in the dark and narrow cubicula of the catacombs. 

The earliest of these mosaic compositions of the basilicas is the famous 
one in S. Pudenziana on the Esquiline. According to tradition, it was built, on 
the site of the house of the Senator Pudens, who is supposed to have received 
St. Peter as his guest when the apostle first arrived in Rome. Today the level 
of the city is about ten feet higher than it was in ancient times, and S. Puden- 
ziana is a low basilica with a single restored nave that would have little interest 
forms if it were not for the old mosaics which still decorate its apse. The com- 
position possesses the serenity and balance so characteristic of classical art 
(fig. 59). A hemicycle of columns in the background of the picture frames a 
group of persons in friendly conversation, while in the centre is Christ seated 
upon a cathedia. lie wears a beard and holds in his hand a book, and his 
attitude is one of majesty. It is a new type, one very different from that of the 
beardless Christ of the catacombs. Christian art has progressed perceptibly, but 
the apostles are still the philosophers of pagan art. They are engaged in placid 
colloquy as though discussing some philosophical proposition; the spiritual 
zeal born of the doctrine of sin and redemption which is reflected in later 
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■Mosaic of the apse of S. Maria Maggiore .vith restorations by Torriti. Roms. 
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Fig 62. - The passage through the Jordan. The spies 
at Jericho. Mosaics ofs. Maria Maggiore. Rome. 
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; ^iH^t.Tirance ot the Lord 

and h.s angels to Abraham on the 


plains of Marnre. we see angels sur- 
rounding the Christ-child, the new 
apparition adored by the Ala.h, Fi„. 
are 62 reproduces another mosaic 
which IS interesting as an evidence 
0 the unity of Christian art in all 
its manitestations. The scenes rep- 
resenting the passage through the 
Jordan and the sjiies at [ericho are 
very similar to those in the minia- 
tiiies ot a Fifth Century scroll of 
the Look ot Joshua preserved in 
the Vatican Library. 

The guise in winch the Saviour 

should be represented became a 
question which gave rise to much 

Fig. 63. - Christ and one of the redeemed. throughout t h e 

• Maria Antiqua. .ffomo/z /Torwn Century. Some authorities 

•ke lertullian believed that Christ 

tive manner, that he should even inspire tern ’"th nr 

P“ tei 1 01 , that we might not fall into temp- 
tation through his physical 
beauty. Others agreed witli 
the gentle St. John Chry- 
sostomus that Jesus should 
be presented with a grace 
and charm that would" sup- 
plement his divine precepts 

m drawing souls to his serv- 
ice. I’he latter view finally 
triumphed, and the artist 
was permitted to produce 
the beautiful works of the 
Middle Ages. The Christ of 
b. Pudenziana was to be- 
come that of the Byzantine 
mosaics and the Gothic ca- 
thedrals, ever the same 
hgure dressed in classical 

robes, a book in his hand 
and wearing the flowing 

Antiqua. the tLugF\S 7 expressLn of 



Fig. 65. — Superimposition of three different frescoes in S. Maria Antiqua. Roman Forum. 

mature years combined with the tenderness of his ga^e. We now believe that 
this type of Christ seated upon a throne with the Scriptures in his hand was 
brought to Rome from the Orient. It is in this manner that we find him rep- 
resented in the frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum by the Greek 
artists who painted these pictures (fig. 63). 

The subject of the Crucifixion also began to be portrayed not long after 
Christian art emerged from the catacombs into the light of day. We find it in 
S. Maria Antiqua accompanied by the subordinate figures which were to become 
traditional; Mary and John, and Longinus and the Stephaton with his pole and 
sponge, all symmetrically arranged (fig. 64). 

These paintings of S. Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum are most valuable, 
not only for their iconography, but also for the information they bring to us 
regarding the vacillation and opposing influences which affected Christian art 
during the period of its formation. One of these walls was painted over three 
times in a few years, and where patches of the frescoes have scaled off, portions 
of the three supeiimposed frescoes can be seen. A careful analysis of the repro- 
duction (fig. 65) will give us some idea of the nature of these three compositions 
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ciiiu uif ainerences in 
thoii sta les. I he earliest 
was evidently an Annun- 
ciation of the Virgin, still 
more or less in the style 
oi the catacombs. We 
can trace only the angel 
dressed in white and the 
head of the Virgin in the 
upper portion. The sec- 
ond layer represents a 
crowned Virgin with the 
Child in her arms and 
seated upon an ivory 
throne. The style of the 
picture is Byzantine and 
dates trom the period 
when Christian themes 
w^ere introduced into 
Rome from Constanti- 
nople. The third picture 
consist of a row of saints, 
also Byzantine, each of 
whom is crowned with a 
halo. The head of one 
covers a portion of the 

Kig. S6. -Fresco in the Catacombs of Commodilla. Rome '"""T 

another halo to the right. 

upon a jewelled tlirnno ;= .. Virgin seated 

iconography and was subject to but liSe'va traditional in Christian 

figure of Christ. The Virgin Mother never 'fi”’ 

tine art, but in the Occident we fi ri u the imperial diadem in Byzan- 

is perhaps the most interestine of the ^''^gtire 66 reproduces what 

last evidences of worsh r^the of the Virgin, for it is one of the 

tury. Even at this late date" Tf. Tenth Cen- 

this figure of Mary between two saints ° f decorated with 

person at whose expense the picture ws^paL^d 

its basilicas! baptisterfes and'S Jec^attr^^ Christian architecture of Rome, 
consider the sculpture of the period Wp T ° tescoes and mosaics, we shall 
images dating from the time immediately follT' Christian statues or 
the Church. True, we find in the catcoibft a ^ recognition of 

carved in the full round, and it is proLb^ rl V 
existed in the early Christian basilicas. Lt aim o 

cue statue of life size has been preserved in the 1 ° *^®®Tave disappeared; 

m the Christian museum of the Lat- 
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Figs. 67 and 68. - Ivory reliquary casket. Brescia. 



eran. It appears to be a figure of vSt. Plippolytus seated upon the ancient con- 
sular throne and dressed in a classical toga like the figures of the mosaics in 
S. Pudenziana. It was evidently found in a very mutilated condition^ for the 
head and the upper portion of the torso are Renaissance restorations. The 
famous statue of St. Peter in the Vatican which pilgrims still kiss in pious vener- 
ation seems to be quite modern. Like the figure of S. Plippolytus, it is seated 
upon a curule chair, and the garment is that of the classical period. Nevertheless, 
the folds of the drapery and the aspect of the figure betray the fact that it dates 
only from the Fourteenth Century. Possibly it is the work of Arnaldo, a Floren- 
tine sculptor who worked in Rome at this time. 

Other interesting specimens of early Christian sculpture are the wooden and 
ivory reliefs preserved in the museums and the treasuries of the older churches. 
We find on a rectan- 
gular casket in Brescia 
the same themes which 
we have already noted 
in the catacombs. On 
one of its sides are 
representations of the 
healing of the man 
blind from birth and 
the raising of Lazarus 
which are very similar 
to those on the sar- 
cophagi and in the fi*es- 
coes of the catacombs 
(fig. 67). On another 
side is an interesting 
representation of the 
punishment of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, mi- 
raculously struck d( 
for concealing th 
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wealth troiu the Christian 
community as related in 
the Acts of tlie Apostles 
(hg. (38). 

Other ivory caskets 
are cylindrical in Ibrm and 
may have contained the 
Kiicharist rather than re- 
lics. One of these is very 
ancient and is ornamented 
wi th r e 1 i e f s rep resen ti ng 
the story of St. Menas, ft 
was discovered in Egypt 
a few years ago and is now 
in the British xMiiseum. 
Another on winch is carved 
the Nativity and the sac- 
rilice of Isaac is pre- 
served in the Museum of 
Berlin (fig. 69 ). 

These reliquarie.s and 
other caskets bear evi- 
dence to the fact that 
Christian sculpture pos- 
sessed an inventive genius 
to be lost dnrfno- 3 . • beautv that seemed 

venated the spirit ^ of the Roman Empire. Christianity reju- 

durincx severalCnh,r; f’ witli such difficulty 

sculptor, just as the olT became a source of inspiration to the 

times these rtiri c • subjects did for the decorative artists. Some- 

S. Sabini Thdr tSck°eiV door* of 
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delicately carved upon the mouTdina (PiI^Th 

who executed these graoevinp ri<. !• ^ admirable wood-carvers 

when they attempted the more ’’ct so fortunate 
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Of the catacombs. Here too is a C t ^ ^ ^^'escia and in the frescoes 
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Fig. 70. -The Barberini Ivory. (Louore.) Paris. 
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The Gates of S. Sabina, Rome 
A. The Crucifixion. - B. The Holy Women at the 
multiplication of loaves and fishes. The Cana 
Passover, The rock in Horeb. 


— C. The raising of Lazarus, The 
D. The burning bush. The Easter 
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cupied the minds of the Christian sculptors of 
Rome and other parts of Western Europe. We 
also find others which, although they were con- 
nected with the history of the Church, were of 

a social or civil character. Such, for example, is jffi 

that of the book-cover known as the Barberini 0;; ITO 

Ivory which represents Constantine as the De- | 5 ;| ^ 1 ^ 

fender of the Faith. Above is the figure of Christ, ,§||' . "'y . 

the face still beardless, surrounded by a nim- ^||j| 

bus which is supported by two angels. Below, 

the Emperor on horseback rests the point of 

his lance upon the ground as a sign of his ffil 

dominion. A classical Victory bearing a palm 
seems about to crown him, and between the feet |i 

of his horse crouches Earth with her lap filled 'S 

with fruit (fig. 70). In the lowest zone figures i" 

representing the various parts of the Empire 
bring rare gifts from distant provinces. I m ^ 

This marvelous ivory carving, almost 
raculously preserved, probably belonged to the , 
imperial treasury during the first part of the If 

Fourth Century. We know that the piece was j 

in Germany in the Seventh Century, and it was S 
acquired for the Barberini collection at a very 
early period. Here it remained until a few^ years 

ago when it became the property of the Louvre, pig. 71. - Ivory plaque from a nup 
To the same period belong the ivory leaves tial diptych. (South Kensingtor, 
of a nuptial diptych on which are carved the iVHseam.j London. 
figures of a husband and wife, each standing 

before an altar in an attitude of devout composure. One of these leaves is now 
in the Cluny Museum at Pans, while the other, representing the wife, is pre- 
served in the South 
Kensington Museum in »— ^ 

London (fig. 71). Be- 
sides these more impor- 
tant manifestations of 
Christian art at Rome 
during the years imme- 
diately following the 
reign of Constantine, 
such as the new archi- 
tectural forms seen in 
the basilicas and bap- 
tisteries, the pictorial 
representation of the 

mosaics in the apses Fig. 72.— Screen of the choir of S. Clemente. Rome. 


Fig. 71. — Ivory plaque from a nup- 
tial diptych, (South Kensington 
Museum,) London. 
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and the rebels and ivory carvings, we will make 
a brief examination of some of the ritual objects 
and other articles connected with church wor- 
ship, for the artists of the period were also called 
upon to decorate these furnishings. The first and 
most important object is the altar which stood in 
the apse and was, perhaps, the most prominent 
object in the church. It was usually set over the 
tomb of the martyr to whom the basilica was 
dedicated, thus the saint in the crypt participated 
in the sacrifice which was performed upon the 
altar in the apse. Indeed, the avowed purpose of 
the church itself was to guard these remains. 
The basilica of St. Peter on the Vatican was built 
in this rather remote situation because they de- 
sired to place the altar over the tomb of the 
Apostle which was close to Nero’s circus where 
he suffered martyrdom. During the Middle Age.s 
pilgiims could still view the ruined tiers of seats 
ot the great stadium which lay to one side of the 
handsome basilica wdth its nave and four aisles 
Emerging from the great heaps of debris w^as the 
colossal obelisk from Egypt which embellished 
the spina of the circus. The basilica of St. Paul was 
built outside the walls because tradition placed 
his tomb upon this spot. The altar of S. Lorenzo 
IS over the body of this martyr, and S. Agnese is 
above the catacombs where the patron saint of 
the maidens of Rome was interred. In churches 
Ike the Lateran basilica, which did not mark the 
site ol an important sepulchre, the ashes or other 
1 ehcs of some martyr were brought and deposited 
beneath the altar in order to sanctify the new 
temple. Procopius tells us that when Justinian 
„ ‘Church of the Ploly Apostles at 

s'paur"R ^^«"f«tmople, the Patriarch Menas figured in 

• PautRoMH. the Imperial cortege, riding in the car resplen- 

r.fe. These w. he placed benSfhe a,“e 

The altar Itself was a simple table covered hTr a - 7 • 

ported by four columns. The records tell us of ^ or canopy, sup- 

precious metals which Constantine presented to d Jastigium, of 

dition to this and others to wH.Vh ^ ^he Lateran basilica. In ad- 

ciboria still exist in Rome one in sTi ^’*®rary references, two ancient 
Velabro,both of the type /oun^ other in S. Giorgio in 

above Which is a canopysioping on foursiders;^^ dm 



Fig. 74. — Enameled cross of Pope Symmachus and its case. (Treasury Sancta Sanctorum.) Rome . 

simple table which constituted the altar and was situated in the centre of the 
apse, was the episcopal throne, or cathedra, and around the rear wall of the 
apse was the semicircular marble bench for the priests. 

In the centre of the nave we still find in a few churches a number of rectan- 
gular spaces enclosed by screens for the minor asistants, such as the singers, 
musicians and exorcists (fig. 72). 

In many of the Roman basilicas the two pulpits on either side of the altar 
are retained. One of these was for the reading of the Epistle and the other for 
the Gospels. They are much smaller than the pulpits of the present day and 
are approached by small marble stairways. Here the reader was raised sufficienly 
above the congregation without being entirely separated from them. The latter 
were divided according to sex, as we have already seen to have been the case 
in the catacombs. On the side of the Epistle were the maids and matrons, while 
on the side of the Gospels were the elders, youths and catechumens. United in 
spirit and forming a single body, the Church followed the rules laid down by 
St. Paul. 

Another class of ritual objects found in the basilicas consisted of the great 
candelabra which held the Paschal candles. In the Liber Pontijlcalis we read of 
four magnificent marble candelabra which were presented by Constantine to the 
church of St. Peter on the Vatican. These were probably in the style of those 
which we still find in the larger Roman basilicas. In St. Paul, for example, they 
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have preserved the monumental candelabrum of the original basilica with its 
ornamental reliefs (fig. 73). Although it dates only from the Ninth Century, ne- 
vertheless its great size gives us some idea ol what the large candelabra of tlie 
early Church must have been. 

Not only are many of the larger ritual objects, or furniture, of the early 
basilicas still to be seen in Rome, such as the pulpits, altars and candelabra, but 
also numerous minor articles connected with the Christian worship of this 
period. These have been collected by different Popes and placed in the inviola- 
ble treasury of the Sancta Sanctorum near the Lateran Palace. This deposit was 
sealed during the Middle Ages and has only recently been opened. Especial 
mention should be made of the enameled cross of Symmachus which was held 
in the highest veneration. History tells us that each year the Popes marched 
with bare feet carrying it in solemn state through the streets of Rome. The 
enamels represent scenes from the Gospels such as the Annunciation, the Vis- 
itation, the flight into Egypt, the Nati\'ity and the adoration of the she|:)lierds 
as well as the Presentation and Baptism of Jesus (fig. 74). 


Summary. — After the recognition of the Church by the State, Christian worship was carried 
on in buildings constructed on apian very similar to that of the pagan basilicas. Some of these 
new basilicas were erected by Constantine, particularly those which were set above the tombs of 
St. Peter and St. Paul as well as the basilica of S. Agnese and perhaps that of S. Lorenzo. The 
architectural type of the Christian basilica was preserved in later centuries with little modifica- 
tion. It consisted of a nave, often accompanied by two or four aisles which were separated by 
columns. The latter supported either arches or a horizontal entablature. The ceiling was flat and 
divided into panels, while the roof, sloping to either side, was outlined on the facade. There was a 
single apse containing the altar which was set over the crypt constructed to hold the body of the 
saint. In the centre of the nave was a screened enclosure for the choir. The mosaics of the apse and 
sides of the church represented scenes taken from the Gospels or large symbolic themes. We 
have practically no sculptures in the full round dating from the period immediately following the 
recognition of the Church, but a large number of ritual objects have come down to us which are of 
ivory and metal and are ornamented with relief sculptures. Some of these appear to be the work 
of Oriental artists who had come to Rome. 
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Fig, 75.- Mosaic pavement of a Christian basilica. Rome. 







CHAPTER III 


EARLY CHRISTXAN ART IN EGYPT AND THE ORIENT. 

THE BASILICAS OF SYRIA AND ASIA MINOR. ■ — SYRIAN VAULT AND DOME 
CONSTRUCTION. — COPTIC ART. SCULPTURES AND FABRICS. 


A discussion has arisen in the last twenty years which seems likely to greatly 
modify the generally accepted ideas regarding early Christian art. num- 
ber of German critics and the younger archaeologists of the Russian school began 
to question the belief that Christian art had its beginning in the Roman catacombs 
and was exclusively of Latin origin. It had always been held that when Constan- 
tine founded his new capital at Constantinople, Byzantine art continued to be 
motivated by the impulse which it had received from Rome and to develop the 
types which had been created in the Occident Just as Rome had governed the an- 
cient world with her laws, so she was supposed to have imposed upon the East- 
ern provinces her new art, the repertory of which already existed in a rudimen- 
tary state in the frescos of the catacombs and the mosaics of the early basilicas. 

We have already called attention to the mosaics of S, Pudenziana at Rome, 
the first Christian composition to decorate the apse of a basilica, and shown that 
an analysis of the porticos and domes in the background of the picture suggested 
that Jerusalem was intended. This was further confirmed by the presence of a 


Fig. 76. 


“Octagonal construction in the monastery of S. Simeon, Kalat Seman, Syria. 
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Figs. 77 and 78 - St. Luke and the Virgin. Christ before Pilate 
Mmatores Gospefe o/7?oss<7„o. Calabria. 
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c. The baptism in the Jordan. 
(^oory sculpture ill British Museum,) 
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pictures of goats with long- 
horns and tails of a species 
only found in Syria. This belief 
has been further confirmed by 
another recent discovery. A 
few years ago the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris acquired a number of folios il- 
lustrated with miniatures which had been part of an evangelistary identical in 
style with the Rossano Codex. Investigation revealed the fact that these leaves 
had come from Sinope, a port on the Black Sea and the site of a very early 
Christian church. Another reason for the importance attached to the Gospels 
of Rossano is that it contains a representation of Christ with a mantle wdaich is 
quite unlike anything found in the catacombs. Also on the frontispiece preced- 
ing each Gospel is the seated figure of an Evangelist writing (figs, and 78), 
similar to those of Byzantine art in the East and later manuscripts in the West. 
The evidence, therefore, goes to prove that Syria was the cradle of some most 
important themes of Christian art. 

All three manuscripts, the Genesis of Vienna, the Gospels of Rossano and 
those of Sinope, are written in Greek which was the official language of the early 
Christian Church at Rome as well as in the Orient; so the language of the text 
hardly indicates their origin. But there are also a number of codices written in 
Syriac, the vernacular of that country, and some of these contain miniatures 
worthy of mention. One of the most interesting is a manuscript of Gospel stories 
compiled and illuminated by a monk named Rabbula in 586. On the frontispiece 
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Fig, 79. — Miniature of Syriac Codex No. 356, 
(Bibliotheque Nationale,) Paris. 




are two typical por- 
traits of Oriental moii- 
archs framed by a con- 
ventional architec- 
tural setting. (Plate V.) 
Above, on the peak 
of the roof, is a cross 
and a fountain from 
which a bird is drink- 
ing, an ornamental 
theme often found in 
the Byzantine minia- 
tures. There are also 
the two peacocks 
which are so often 
employed to till the 
spaces in the manu- 
scripts of Byzantium. 
Among the text il- 
lustrations are the 
Crucifixion and the 
Ascension of Christ 
in la r g e min iatures 
which we now know 
to have been exe- 
cuted prior to the 
time w h e n these 
themes first appeared 
in Constantin ople an d 
Rome. The ornamen- 
tation of the Syriac manuscripts is, therefore, an anticipation of the art of By- 
zantium. On the frontispiece ol one of these codices now in Paris, we see the so- 
called Maltese cross, the geometrical patterns and the conventionalized leaves 
so common in Byzantine art (fig. 79). ' 

The illustrations of the manuscripts would be one ol the principal means by 
which the themes of the new art were carried to the Occident, but the spread of 
monumental painting and painting on wood has also been proved. For example, 
the winged Christian angels were androgynous and do not appear to have been 
taken directly from the type of the pagan Victory. It was believed until recently 
that the first lepiesentations of Christian angels were the caryatids pictured in 
the mosaics of S. Prassede at Rome; but similar angel figures supporting a clyp- 
eus have been discovered in the not Christian catacombs at Palmyra inthe des- 
ert, and these appear to be much older than those of the Roman basilica (fig. 8o). 

The Byzantine saints, with their thin ascetic faces and extatic eyes and ac- 
companied by their attributes as Doctors and Fathers of the Church, are painted 
the alls ol the chuiches, and these also have their prototypes 


Fig. 80. — Syrian catacombs at Palmyra. 
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LiiL more distant Unent. I his is confirmed by some very ancient icons repre- 


Fig. 82. ~ Byzantine icon, 
(Christian Museum, Vatican.) 


X'ophagi 
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Fig. 81 


. - Icon from the monastery of Sinai. (Academy of Kief ,) 
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the ^ruseiiMi of Berlin, two are in Flor- 
ence, and the \t1Ul Mattel and tlie Vatican at Rome 
also jiossess specimens, l)ut tliey all are of the same 
workmanship. Sarcophagi of the same type are 
found at Athens and in the Orient. The most beau- 
tiful of these is from Sidamara and is now in the 
Imperial IMuseum at Constantinople (hg. 84). This 
at once brings u|> tlic question where these hand- 
some sarcophagi were produced; whether they 
were carved in Rome and sent to the Orient, or 
whether they were of Oriental origin and were the 
means of introducing into Rome the Rature of 
a cross contained in the crown or nimbus of 
Christ, It has been delinitely settled that it was the 
Orient, foi' the marble from wliich tliey are carved is 
not Italian; they were sciil})tured fixun great blocks 
of Greek marble of the sort used in Syria. A jietro- 
logical analysis leaves no doubt on tlmt point. 

Some other early Christian reliefs are those 
on the iamous flasks preserved in the cathedral at 
Monza near Pavia. These were brought Irom Rome 
to the Lombard queen, Tlieodelinda, in the time of 
Pope Saint Gregory, by the ] U'iest yoamics, mdjg}tiis 
et peccalor, as he calls himself. Fiver since that time 
they have inspired the deepest veneration, and 
they are supposed to contain certain miraculous oils. The little gold receptacles 


IS now in 


Fig. 83. — Byzantine icon. 
(Christian Museum. Vatican.) 
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-Basilica of Totifmaniii. 
Central Syria. 


are covered with reliefs representing .. 
scenes from the Gospels. On one of them 
we see the angel appearing to the wo- 
men and telling them of the resurrection 
of the Lord. The form of the sepulchre 
reveals the fact that they were executed 
by an artist who was lamiliar with the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre in the great 
church at Jerusalem. Exterius stunmimi 
citlmtn miro ornahmi, a-U7^eain cnicem 
non parvani siistentat. It is thus that the 
tomb is represented on the flasks of 
Monza; there is a chapel with a sloping 
roof surmounted by a large cross. We cannot but admit that such precise knowl- 
edge of a spot in Palestine can hardly be expected of a Roman artist of the 
Sixth Century. 

The same is true of certain ivory reliefs representing the baptism in the 
Jordan. Here we see Jesus, John the Bapjtist and a third figure in the water which 
is undoubtedly the genius of the sacred river. (Plate IV, C.) The last detail takes 
us to the Orient, for here existed a legend that the genius of the waters of the 
Jordan appeared during the baptism and confessed Jesus as the Messiah. This 
was a local tradition with which the Romans were unfamiliar, so we may well 
believe that these ivories were also brought from Syria or Palestine. 

The early ecclesiastical writers tell us of the leading part taken by the 
churches of Asia. Their theological activity led them to assemble in great ecu- 
menical councils, and in these lands which had been so permeated by Greek taste 









Fig. 86. —El Rabbah. Central Syria. 
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Fig. 87. - Nynipliaeum at Niines. Proeence. 

under Alexander and liis successors, art was a natural and 
accompanying every manifestation of the human ^ ‘ 

tine had serious difficulty finding sculptors at Rome 
make use ot the reliefs from Trajan’s Arch in or 
caea however, where the great Emperor assembl 
m which the council was held was omamentor 
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IJttle remains in Antioch today 
to bear witness to the greatness of 
its Church, but the large region 
about the city contains many half- 
destroyed monuments, and further 
inland are entire cities and country 
churches and monasteries without 
end. The first study of these ruins 
was the book on Central Syria pub- 
lished by Count Medchior de Vogiie. 
Here were the first descriptions 
of J 3 osra, the basilica of Tourma- 
nin (fig. 85), the praetorium of 
Musmiyeh and numerous other 
structures not far from Antiocli in 
the district lying between the coast 
and the desert, where the ancient 
monuments luid not been destroyed 
by the Turks in order to construct 
buildings of their own. This regirm 
had been colonized by the succes- 
sors of Alexander and flourished 



Fig. SS.— Squinclies, or conical arches, connecting 
the walls of a .square area with a dome. 


throughout the Roman period. We 


shall see the ettorts made by the legions to defend the desert frontier by a chain 
of fortresses. From the Seventh Century on this portion of Syria seems to have 
remained uninhabited. The Christian population took refuge in the great cities of 
the coast at the first invasions of the Persians and Saracens. The modern traveller 


finds on the bare rocky desert whole cities almost intact. St^metimes, as Vogiie 
puts it, he finds himself in a Christian Pompeii. The life and customs of these 
early Christians are revealed in tlie ruins which have never been put to other 
uses since they were abandoned by their owners. Many of the empty houses are 
standing, and the great ruined cupolas of their churches still defy the elements. 

Some of their hospices are still sufficiently well preserved to shelter a desert 
caravan, while others are in ruins; but it is easy to trace their plans. This is the 



Fig. 89.“Petidentives connecting the angles of a square area with a dome. 




yo. Church of Kalb Louzeh. Si/ria. 
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ing of either squinches or pendentives. The squinch seems to have been first em- 
ployed in Persia by the Sassanian architects under the Parthian dynasty who 
exercised so marked an influence in the Orient. These conical arches converge 
in the corners of the building (fig. 88). We also find in Syria another solution of 
the problem. The -square area is enclosed by four arches upon which a dome 
rests whose diameter is that of the square. The curvilinear triangles between the 
arches are called pendentives (fig. 89). The latter method became typical in By- 
zantine architecture. Although it^ toOj may have already been employed by the 
Romans, they only used it in structures so small that it could hardly be consid- 
ered a solution of the problem involved, as it was in the monuments of Syria 
and later in Constantinople. 

Besides the ordinary churches, we also find in Syria the ruins of great mon- 
asteries. As they were built of stone, many of them are in a fair state of preser- 
vation (fig, go). The most important of these is the monastery of St. Simeon 
Stylites, which is still an imposing mass of ruins out on the desert (figs. 94 and 95, 
and Plate VII). The Arabs call it Kalat Seman, or the Castle of Simeon, for the 
memory of the famous anchorite still persists among the Bedouin tribes of Syria. 
After the death of this holy man who spent so many years in prayer on the sum- 
mit of a pillar, his disciples constructed a handsome monastery with four spa- 
cious chui'ches facing the court which contained the precious column. Early in 
the Sixth Century a Byzantine traveller visited the convent which was already 


Fig:. 91 


. — The Porta Aurea. Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato. 
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completed,cand we can Still identify the various parts of the ruins from his de 
suiption. Apart from its enormous sire and the fact that we know tl.e precise 
date of Its construction, the building is of especial interest because of the use Jif 










Fig. 92. -> Cornice of El Barali. Centrai Si/ria, 

architectural features as decorative elements. ^\A^ shall meet with Idind arches 
engaged columns and brackets again when we take up Byzantine arcliitecture! 

le fiiezes and ornamental mouldings of Kalat .Seman have often been 
compared with the decorations of Diocletian’s palace at Spalato (lig. cn ) This 
monnmenta structure was erected on the coast of Dalmatia bv the num thorn 

valat Seman which would lead us to believe that the Emperor’s architects 
may have been Orientals. We find in the palace at Spalato the same system of 
decoiation by means ol architectural features. Here, too, are superimposed en 

luctmes Ol Syiia. Ihe same motives appear in the baths which this Fnu.eror 
constructed at Rome. All this compels us to recognize the fact that diirtv em" 

h’ , 1"': f»llo» ing the sanu- tendencies 

^ OLlet an weie alieady orientals. As for sculptural decoration, there can no 


Fig. 93. -Moulding at Dana. C««/ra/ 5//r/«. 
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Fig. 94. — General view of Kalat Seman. Central Syria. 


one another and interlace. The forms are outlined by the deep hollows which 
are sharply chiseled out between them. From, the highest plane of the carved 
surface nothing stands out sufficiently to produce a shadow, but the leaves and 
shoots, as well as the small animals and Cupids, are clearly detached from the 
dark hollows behind them (figs. 92 and 93). 

The Christian art of Syria covered an extensive area. Various expeditions 
sent out by Princeton University and Miss Bell have discovered many monuments 
of the same sort further to the north and east. They are mostly the remains of 
churches constructed of stone; their vaults are half-fallen; and they are decora- 
ted in the style observed by Vogiie. Some of them contain dated inscriptions, 
but many are forgotten monuments of the desert, old enough, if we are to be- 
lieve the Russian and Austrian critics, to be the prototypes of all the mediaeval 
churches in Christendom. 

Further to the south, the monasteries of Palestine have continued to be 
occupied, possibly owing to the desire of the Christian religious communities to 
remain near the Ploly Places in spite of vSaracen and Turkish domination. These 
have naturally undergone much restoration. Although they have preserved more 
or less of the early structures and many of the artistic treasures of the first cen- 
turies of Christianity, their general appearance has greatly changed. This is true 
of the two great monasteries of Palestine, Mar Saba and vSt. Elias. Here vve find 
work dating from the lAankish kingdom of Jerusalem superimposed upon the 
earlier walls of the ancient Christian buildings (figs. 96 and 97). The monastery 
of St. Catherine on Sinai still preserves a number of Fourth and Fifth Century 
manuscripts in its library, and it was here that the icons at Kief and other rare 
jewels now in Europe w^ere obtained (fig. 81). 

Melchior Vogue’s book was followed twenty years later by Briinnow’s colossal 
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Fig. 95. — Facade of the church of Kalat Seman. Central Syria, 

work entitled Die Provinz Arabia ^ the general term by which the Romans 
designated the various regions of Syria on the eastern border of the Empire. 
Briinnow’s travels and his book were devoted not only to the study of the Chris- 
tian monuments, but also the permanent camps of the legionaries, their military 
roads and the theatres and basilicas which the Roman administration had built 
in order to establish a settled population on the desert which would defend the 
frontier from the invasions of the Parthian kings. This portion of the Orient 
never ceased to be a battleground, and the Romans covered the entire country 
with rectangular military camps delended by towers and walls. Within these 
enclosures streets of soldiers’ quarters were regularly laid out crossing one 
another at right angles. East of the frontier was an almost parallel line of hand- 
some castles belonging to the military leaders of the Parthians and defying the 
Latins with the insolent display of their Oriental magnificence (fig. log). These 
three elements were long in constant contact with one another; the ardent Chris- 
tian population of Syria living on the edge of the desert, the Roman legionaries 
who defended the country, and the Parthian chieftains whose esthetic tastes and 
structural activities followed purely Oriental lines. It no longer surprises us that 
the Persian dome should have been introduced into Syria and from there into 
Byzantium, nor that the reliefs and other decorations of the Christian population 
betray a familiarity with the fantastic complicated and interlaced patterns and 
piquant decorative designs of the Orient. 

We have already reproduced in the first volume of this work that famous 
relief of the fagade of the palace of M’shatta as a characteristic example of the 
contrast which this new Oriental taste in decoration offered to that of classical 
Graeco-Roman art (VoL I, fig. 762). 











One of the presbyteries of the Kalat Seman. (Princeton Expedition.) 


Transept of the Kalat Seman. (Princeton Expedition.) 
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Fig, 95. — Facade of tbe diurcli of Kaiat Seman. Central Syria. 

work entitled Die Prvvinz Arabia, the general term by which the Romans 
designated the various regions of Syria on the eastern border of the Empire, 
Briinnow’s travels and his book were devoted not only to the study ot the Chris- 
tian monuments, but also the permanent camps of the legionaries, their military 
roads and the theatres and basilicas which the Roman administration had built 
in order to establish a settled population on the desert which wcnild deiend the 
frontier from the invasions of the Parthian kings. This portion of the Orient 
never ceased to be a battleground, and the Romans covered the entire country 
with rectangular military camps defended by tcnvers and walls. Within tliese 
enclosures streets of soldiers’ ciuarters were regularly laid out crossing one 
another at right angles. East of the frontier was an almost parallel line of hand- 
some castles belonging to the military leaders of the Parthians and defying the 
Latins with the insolent display of their Oriental magnificence (fig. log). These 
three elements were long in. constant contact with one another; the ardent Chris- 
tian population of Syria living on the edge of the desert, the Roman legionaries 
who defended the country, and the Parthian chieftains whose esthetic tastes and 
structural activities followed purely Oriental lines. It no longer surprises us that 
the Persian dome should have been introduced into Syria and from there into 
Byzantium, nor that the reliefs and other decorations of the Christian population 
betray a familiarity with the fantastic complicated and interlaced patterns and 
piquant decorative designs of the Orient. 

We have already reproduced in the first volume of this work that famous 
relief of the fagade of the palace of M’shatta as a characteristic: example of the 
contrast which this new Oriental taste in decoration offered to that of classical 
Graeco-Roman art (Vol. I, fig. 762). 
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One of the presbyteries of the Kalat Seman. (Princeton Expedition.) Syria, 


Transept of the Kalat Seman. (Princeton Expedition.) Syria. 
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The palace orM’sbatta 

cannut be dated with cer- I 

tainty. If it is true, as 
Strzygowski believes, that 
its famous frieze was 
carved in the Plfth Centu- 
ry, that is, prior to the erec- 
tion of S. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, there could no 
longer be any doubt that 
the essential principles of 
Byzantine decorative art t . 
originated in the Orient 
on the stony plains of Syria 
and along the border of 
the Mesopotamian desert. 

It has been proved ' 
beyond question, however, 
that the entire Roman 
Orient, from the shores 

of the Black Sea to the Fig. 96 .— Monastery of Mar Saba. 

Euphrates and from the 

table-lands of Asia Minor to Egypt, was profoundly stirred at this time. The Chris- 
tian churches became engaged with fervent piety in the task of creating a new 

dogma and a new art. The 

echoes of this movement 
reached Rome, it is true, 
but its principal centres 
were Ephesus, Seleucia, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Bosra and Palmyra in the 
desert. In the ruins of 
Madaba, one of the many 
Palestine cities of this peri- 
od, there is a church with 
a mosaic map on its floor. 
This shows the entire 
country in perspective. In 
the centre is Jerusalem, 
plainly drawn, with its 
walls, gates, arcaded streets 
/and principal buildings 
(fig. 98 ). The form of the 
I city appears to be elliptic- 
al, and it is surrounded with 
Fig. 97. —Monastery of St. Elias. Mt. Carmel. tur reted walls. A broad 
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Fig. 98. ■ 


-View of Jerusalem in tlie Fourth Century. 
M osaky of Maciaba. 


street lined with i)orticos, 
prol)al)ly the Ha Recta 
e»f tlie jhlgrims, extends 
frenn one end of the city 
to the other, beginning 
at the Crutc of Damascus 
whidi still retains its 
name. On this street we 
see a building set up 
upon a terraced plat- 
form. It has tliree doors 
and must be the Church 
nf the ilrdy Sepulchre. 

Another street with an arcade on one side rmly runs <>11 at an anglt^ and is |)rob- 
ably the Via Dolorosa. 

The topography of the other portions of the Madaba maf.i is quite accurate. 
We see lakes and rivers with b«>ats floating on their surface and fish swimming 
in their depths, and the Greek names of the varitnis localities are ail given. 
Indeed, with a little imagination and the Madal;)a nui|>, it is not difticult to see 
this sparsely inhabited region again teeming with a prosperous population. 

Another art centre during tlie first centuries of Christianity was Egypt. 
Alexandria maintained closer relations with Rome, fjerliaps, than did any of die 
Asiatic capitals. We ha\m already noted the belief of many modern critics that 
certain handsome ritual objects of the early Christian Clinrch were [produced in 
Alexandria, inspired by that Hellenistic art which had so long had its centre in 
this city. But if we wish to seek for Christian architecture <Tuny importance in 
Ifgypt, we must go back to the so-called Coptic art of tlie famous monks of the 
Thebaid. Do-wn to the Third Century Egypt remained faithful to her old reli- 
gious concepts. Prior to the persecutions of Decius, only Edfu on tlie UpiierNile 
had given two martyrs to the new Church. Indeed, Egypt's conversion to Cliris- 

tianity was more by way of rebellion against 
the Roman Government than because of the 
profound religious convictions of her peojde. 
Once converted, however, the Egyptians shed 
rivers of blood for the new faith. The last 
persecutions in Egypt were characterized by 
a severity unsurpassed in any other province 
of the Empire, and from that time on the 
bishops of this country could command in the 
Church Councils the respect and authority 
due them by virtue of Egypt's many martyrs 
to the cause. 

It was in Egypt that the idea of monastic 
life originated, and from here it spread rapidly 
in Asia. First, Antony, then Paul and his dis- 
ciple Macarius, and later, the great founders of 


Fig. 99. — Plan of the church 
of the Coptic monavStery, Atiba Bishoi. 
Upper Egypt, 







Coptic frieze. (Museum of New York,) 


the Coptic monasteries, particularly t 
of St. Benedict and St. Basil who esta 
These communities of Egyptian monks 
lost their early fervor, and the CopI 
the formation of the Christian dogma 
a more important part. The Egyptian Church'became 
the Council of Chalcedon, for it embraced her 
the Christian world. Thus Coptic art. confined to its 
to seek m the symbolism of the old Egyptian religi, 
not find in its own Christian traditions. This was 
m the development of the forms of the new art. Al 
of Alexandria made a definite contribution to Ch 
later on Coptic art remained apart from the mpin 


fat o! bhenudah, were the predecessors 
:)Iished the first regular monastic orders, 
became extremely large; but they soon 
c monasteries contributed but little to 
art, however, they played 
completely isolated after, 
■esy in defiance of the rest of 
own resources, was obliged 
3n the themes which it did 
the part played by Egypt 
: first the Hellenistic school 
ristian art in general, but 
current, Christianizing the 


Coptic sculptures. (Egypt Exploration Fund.) 
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the ( 3 rient and giving it a 
strange interpretation of its 
own. It was during the inter- 
mediary stage that the great 
monasteries of tiie Thebaid 
were constructed, particu- 
larly those whose remains 

were all built more or less 0,1 .. ,, still preserved. They 

closure surrounded by a plain wal/"'^ ‘‘ rectangular en- 


Fig. 102.- 


-Coptic art. (Museimi of Cairo J 


VVclH, 

ornamented with the Egyptian gola 
along the top. Within, was a cruci- 
foim church with domes over the 
transept or apses (fig. gpj. Unlike 
the Syrian churches, these domes 
were supported by conical arches, 
and in the apses we often find 
niches separated by small orna- 
mental columns. Their sculptures 
present a curious Christian mytho- 
ogy, heretical to say the least, but 
the decorations are composed of 
angular leaves which fill the entire 
field of the relief as in Byzantine art 
(figs. 100 to I06). 

^ The earliest pictorial manifes- 
tations ot Eg3'ptian Christian art are 
the paintings found in the cata- 
combs of Alexandria in 1863 near 
the so-called Column of Pompey. 

The style of these frescoes is very 
smiilar to that of the paintings in 

the Roman catacombs, confirming 

the theory that certain themes foiinH p 

d at Rome were brought from Egypt. Later 
I;. Coptic monks also deco- 

IX lated their churches with paintings, 
the remains of some of these fres- 
coes are to be seen in the churches 
of the convents of Bawit and Sak- 
'aia, where. we find scenes from 
the Gospels together with pictures 
of local saints. Christ and the Virgin 
were painted preferably in the 


Fig. 103. - 


■ Coptic art. (Museum of Cairo.) 









St. Luke and St. Marl. The cover of a Coptic Gospei-book. Sixth Century 

(Freer Collection,) VJp.smmTO}i. 


Plate VII I 
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COPTIC ART. SCULPTURES AND FABRICS 


Figs. 105 and 106, — Coptic reliefs. (Miismm of Netu York.) 
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manuscripts was discovered, some of them illuminated with miniatures, which 
was acquired by the library of J. P. Morgan at New York. A manu.script of Cop- 
tic copies of the Gospels with covers of painted wood, now in the Freer col- 
lection, show us a new type of the apostles. Plere we see them standing and 
holding a book. (Plate VIII.) 

Our best impression of Coptic art is gained from their fabrics. Thanks to 
the dry Egyptian climate, where nearly everything is preserved indefinitely, we 
still have a considerable number of embroidered tunics and sudaria which date 
from early Christian times (fig, io8). iVIost of the museums of Europe possess 
examples of these artistic fabrics. Their interlaced designs, monsters and other 
figures are typical of this art; once seen, they are never forgotten. At first most 
of the Coptic fabrics were discovered at Antinoe, a Roman city founded by 
Hadrian in Upper Egypt, but they are now frequently found elsewhere in the 
Christian tombs of the first centuries. 

In this chapter we have discussed the entrance of new peoples and countries 
into the history of art. It is evident that Rome, with the frescoes of her cata- 
combs and the mosaics of her basilicas, did not entirely monopolize the field of 
early Christian art. We find in distant provinces a rare talent for the creation 
and development of new types, To the reader who is familiar wdth the gen- 
erally accepted theories, it may seem that we have devoted undue space to 
Egypt and the Orient. These are still the lands of the future; constant new 
discoveries draw our attention to the rocky deserts of Syria and the hillsides 
of the Upper Nile, and each year brings new eonfirmation of the originality 

and creative power of these early Chris- 
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Fig. 108. — Coptic fabrics. (Museum of Barcelona.) 


Byzantium profited by their innovations in the magnificent achievements of her 
imperial art. 

But we should not leave the reader under the impression that this theory 
of the origin of Christian art in the Orient, almost to the exclusion of Rome, 
has not been combatted by many writers. It cannot be denied, however, that 
the early Christian themes were portrayed with greater intensity and lasted 
longer in the Orient than in the Occident, It is this vitality which indicates an 
Oriental origin. In architecture, in the other hand, it has been shown that cer- 
tain structural and decorative features of Christian art appeared in Rome before 
they did in Syria and Constantinople. Orientalists may ascribe this to the well 
known Eastern influences which affected Rome at the time, but, even so, Rome 
was the melting-pot of the different Elellenistic schools of art and infused them 
all with her own spirit of positivism. She took what she wanted from each and 
produced a new art of her own. The latter is the argument of those who believe 
in the Roman origin of the types of this new Christian art. But in spite of the 
weight of their arguments and the evident priority of certain themes found on 
monuments still existing at Rome, most of the critics today find it difficult to 
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believe that the nation that built the decadent Roman monuments of the Third 

Century was capable ot creating the new artistic types destined to develoo all 
through the Middle Ages. ^ 

Chris1fan‘an^yzMtlrfe°arn been ’wen estaW^helfn the case of f '’"Sin of 

found in the Occident which we know were made in^the Orient important objects 
not quite so certain, but it cannot be denied that under fhp to architecture, we are 

tion was already influenced to some extent bv the Orfenf Empire, Roman cinstruc- 

at Spalato. TheVo Eastern couS hi which the Diocletian 

first centuries of Christianity were Syria and Egypt^ There intense during the 

certain regions of Syria which are today desert. Here ! in 
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Fig. 109. -Castle of M’shatta. Siria. 





Fig. no. — Cistern at Constantinople. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. — CONSTANTINE'S BUILDINGS AT 
BYZANTIUM AND IN PALESTINE. — BYZANTINE ART IN THE REIGNS OF 
THEODOSIUS AND JUSTINIAN. — ST. SOPHIA. — THE CHURCHES OF RAVENNA. 


I T has been generally believed that when the Emperor Constantine founded 
his new capital on the shore of the Bosphorus, he merely created a city 
newer in style, perhaps, but similar in plan and conception to the Eternal City 
in the West which had so long been the capital of the Empire. The settlement 
of so many of the old patrician families in Byzantium, the situation of the city 
on seven hills, its division into regions and the edict naming it New Rome have 
all had a part in the belief that Byzantium, or Constantinople as it is called 
today, was little more than an ambitious Latin colony founded at the whim of 
an emperor on the straits lying between Europe and Asia. 

But, as we have already noted, Rome had for some time ceased to be the 
cultural centre of the world. During the first centuries of our era the Orient had 
again come to life. Rejecting the tutelage of Rome, the East had recovered its Elel- 
lenistic traditions and was developing an art and culture of its own. Diocletian 
had already established headquarters at Spalato and Nicomedia, and Constan- 
tine, recognizing the necessity of a new capital in the Orient, first considered 
rebuilding Troy in Asia Minor, but finally decided upon the small Greek city of 
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insignificant palt in Greek history ’Tt'” 

qu„,i« „n,.e ™ located ra, r„,„, 

bte-worktrs no«,isi,sd „h„ KporteTMtei T"''’' '''''''' "S'cantine 

most distant cities of the Empire ' to the 

of the trtf^hiitew"::;:^ 'ZT:' • 

months later, in March 330 a.d, the ^ o\nrned on rapidly, and a few 
oils took place. Without analyzino- tlm consecrating the new metrop- 

positively that ConstanZZ^Z TT: these statements, we know 
I he water system had been installed\he"^'^ 1 ?'"'^ 1'*^ Project before his death, 
city already possessed the nuclJi of ’the r constructed, and the 

though they were rebuilt fr,,)m time tr monumental structures which, 

through the Middle Ages. ’ c of the city all 

An arcaded street simii 

Madaba mosaic (fig. 98);rav^sed “'e 

shore of the Golden Horn. This was cal i "" "’^"^^'•"most gate to the 

square styled the Augustaion around wl i lamous 

mgs of Constantinopll ' ^ g’'tmped the ])rincipal build- 

All during the MtVldio a . , t . 

which it assumed in the tim^e^, h Gmsta" A " retained much the .same form 

CMns,d„t.„e. Ar„„„d all ro„, ,id« „„ , 

square was adorned 
-statues of the .Saviour and other 
connected with the Christian 

^prks^af ' y ' n' 

pf" (i HOW SEPULCHRE ^ ^^w Capital. Great quantides 'of 

11-----^!^ ^ I from Athens. 

M Ron’e^"^'°‘'*' Seleucia; even 

I I "^^’'of^amous sculptures to assist 
I me rst Christian emperor to carry 
out this project. Throughout the Mid- 
• C<^-*i^stantinople never lost 

hs dual character of a Hellenistic city 
and a Christian capital. When the 
Crusaders captured the city in the 
Thirteenth Century, the famous 
bronze statue of Hercules by Lysip- 
pus still yood in one of the colon- 
J es of the Augustaion, where it 
uas destroyed by these fanatics. But 
after, the cemre of the Foru m was a 

monumental cross adorned with pre- 


after 












THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


cions stones, and the 
fi g u r e of the Good 
Shepherd was every- 
where present, the 
special ornament of 
the fountains of the 








Fig. 112. — View of the exterior of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Jerusalem. 


' At the Plj' til- view ol the atoi^Ote cM, ol tlie 

northern end was the Holy Sepulchre. Jerusalem. 

church of Holy Wis- 
dom, St. Sophia, founded by Constantine and magnihceiitly rebuilt by Justini- 
an. Of all the buildings of the Augustaion only St. Sophia still stands. No trace 
remains of the Senate House or the Imperial Palace; of the Plippodrome only 
the three monuments which marked the spina are still in place. These are 
the Egyptian obelisk which Theodosius brought to Constantinople, still resting 
upon its sculptured base, the three-headed serpent column from Delphi and 
another monument somewhat resembling an obelisk. Today the site of the great 
circus is occupied by the square of At-Meidan. It is only by means of these 
monuments and the church of St. Sophia that we can determine the sites of the 
other buildings which formerly lay about this square. We know their relative 
position from the descriptions that have come down to us. 

Constantine’s project was supported by the rich patricians of Rome who 
transferred their families and possessions to the new city. Like the higher no- 
bility of the Middle Ages and the cardinals of the Renaissance, some of these 
early Byzantine magnates possessed residences which almost rivaled that of the 
Emperor. One of these belonging to a certain Lausus was of enormous size; the 
palace together with its subsidiary buildings occupied an entire district on one 
side of the thoroughfare called the Mese. 

If some of the patricians were reluctant to leave their old homes at Rome, 
Constantine found means to persuade them. We are told how the Emperor sent 
twelve of his wealthiest generals on a campaign against the Persians, and in the 
meantime transported their families to Constantinople, where he had reproduced 
their Roman palaces down to the very doors and windows. 

But all these buildings constructed in the reign of Constantine have long 
since disappeared. Probably the only examples of Fourth Century construction 
still remaining in Constantinople are the famous cisterns. Their arrangement 
has no precedent in Roman architecture. They are divided into squares by rows 
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.Uiumns .uppurung Hemispherical 
vaults which recall the roofs of the Orient esne- 


Fig, ] 13 . ^ pja„ Qf Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 


. unent, espe- 

cially rimse oi byria (fig. no). In order to raise 
the ceiling these columns sometimes support 
another series of pillars forming a second story 
but the roof is still composed of innumerable 
small domes, each resisting the thrust of the one 
adjoining. 

Even though the capitals of the columns are 
not ornamented, their shape is still typical of the 
ait of Byzantium and never that of the capitals 
of classical Roman art. Consequently, the only 
structures that hax^e come down to us from Con- 
stantine s time are extremely significant. They 
are ot a new and original style and no longer 
follow the old Latin traditions. 

These details of the form and structure of 
indication that when the new raniml ^ 

ocls of the Orient wre a, c lcT. and meth- 

at Rome, even in sluctums em to be the case 

and the basilicas of St P l ^ \ onstantine himsell. His triumphal arch 
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fitting manner.” The Emperor cnnrf°i T should be adorned in a 
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the building erected by Constantine ra h sects. The general lines of 

plexstructure.lt combined the features of' h^*^ ^ present com- 

church. According to the descrintion of the circular 

m front of the church. Here rvas a r ^ Eusebius space was left for an atrium 

been eiiriched bythe adStioI of a t>y colonnades which had 

magnificence of the interior (fig III) ^^‘^way in keeping with the 

AH during the Middle Ages the Church of the Holy Se. , i 

tuc noiy Sepulchre served as 
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served. The only ornamentation con- 
sist,s of mosaics in the side walls which 
represent church councils and are of a 
much later date. 

We are, therefore, very doubtful 
as to the precise nature of the earlier 
miperial buildings at .Byzantium and 
m Palestine. We only know that during 
the two centuries between the time 
of Constantine and that of Justinian 
Byzantme art was steadily losing its 
Latin character and becoming more 
Oriental. 

I he reign of Theodosius is still 
ie]jresented at Constantinople by the 
pedestal of one of the obelisks. Tt is 
ornamented with relief carvings repre- 
senting the Emperor presiding over the 
games of the Hippodrome. Some re- 
used capitals found in Byzantine build- 
ings ot a later period probably date 

f-es seem to quiver in the wind. 
Vatican. during the long reign of J us- 

tinian this hesitation between the old 

on architecture consistently followed tlm 

the greatest monument oAhis remarkable'', TT architecture. Tt is 

the two hundred years that seoarated T f* • Cutest of its kind. During 

Empire was continually absorbing not oTvT“" T"’ the art of the 

those of the country still further to the e T ^’^^racteristics of Syria but also 
the Sassanian dynaLy 

the iniMvc of 

Vision over the progress of the wo,T f f ^ exercise a closer super- 
ascribed the plan and all the details of thE T 
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View of tl.e domes of St. Irene and St. Sop), in. CoNSTA.Nr.NOPr 


. uy lour curvilinear triangles at the corners 
these rests upon a lofty pier (figs. iiGand 117) Thi 
vation introduced by Byzantine architecture, and i, 
St. Sophia became so famous. The cupola rests on 
and not on a broad circular wall as in the Panth, 
many of which have a greater £7, 
medium of the wall the Roman 


spread than the dome of St. Sophia. Through thi 
.a dome really rests upon the ground, whife tha 
Sfd^hia is an airy structun 


Door of the narthex of St. Sophia, 
Constantinople. 


Fig. 120. — Interior of St. Sophia. Constantinople. 


the vast space overhead. We do not receive the impression of repose and soli- 
darity produced by the Pantheon. We have rather the sensation of a dome float- 
ing in space, suspended from the heavens (fig. 120). The brilliant mosaics which 
once decorated it must have heightened the efiect produced by the great hem- 
isphere. Barbarians have destroyed or covered over with whitewash the figures 
of the Redeemer and the seraphim which once filled its centre. Only on the 
pendentives in the corners do we still see the four six-winged seraphim. 

The two lateral arches are filled with the large galleries above the aisles. 
Here the court looked down upon the ceremonies performed below. (Plate IX.) 
The walls which fill these arches above the galleries cannot support much of 
the weight of the dome, pierced as they are with numerous windows. All the 
weight of the great cupola must rest upon the four piers, and it is not to be 
wondered at that Justinian’s architects constructed them with special care. 
“These pillars,” says Procopius, “were built of squared blocks of hard stone, 
hewn with much skill and joined, not with quicklime nor bitumen, but with lead 
poured into the joints which filled every creviced’ 

Procopius praises, the magnificence of the decoration of the building, its 
porticos and lofty galleries, one of which was for the men and the other for the 
women. “But who could describe,” he asks, “the upper story of the women’s 
gallery or the porches and the colonnaded courts with which the church is en- 
compassed? Who can tell of the splendor of the columns and marbles with which 
the church is adorned? One would think that one had come upon a flowery 
meadow; one marvels at the purple hues of some and the green of others...” 
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Surely the galler- 
ies of St. Sophia are 
numbered among 
the most precious 
gems in the treasury 
of mankind. The 
church is still enrich- 
ed by its two vesti- 
bules. The outer one 
is like a closed porch 
and formerly opened 
upon a rectangular 
court, while another 
broader narthex 
adjoins the main 
body of the church 
and is still almost 
intact with its beau- 
tiful columns and 
mosaics (fig. 121). 

Procopius gives 
us some idea of the 
splendor with which 
the Emperor fur- 
nished the great 
temple when he 
says: “Moreover, it 
is impossible to de- 
scribe with accuracy the treasures of gold and silver plate and gems which 
the Emperor has presented to the church; the Sanctuary alone contains forty 
thousand pounds weight of silver.” Naturally, these have long since disap- 
peared, but the handsome bronze doors leading from the narthex into the 
main church afford us some conception of the richly furnished interior in form- 
er days (figs. 119 and 122). 

The up-keep of the church required the revenues from three hundred es- 
tates lying about the capital, and Justinian’s successors supplemented this large 
income with generous gifts. The building was begun in 522 and completed in 
December 537 when it was consecrated. Restorations soon became necessary. 
Procopius writes that even during the lifetime of Anthemius and Isidorus faults 
developed in the arches which supported the great dome. A few years later the 
dome itself fell in as the result of an earthquake, and it was necessary to rebuild 
it. Ihis was accomplished under the direction of a nephew of Isidorus who had 

inherited the ability as well as the office of the master. 

Besides St. bophia Procopius also describes the other monuments built or 
restored by Justinian at the capital. !* irst he mentions the equestrian statue of 
the Emperor in the centre of the Augustaion, then the church of St Irene and 


Fig. 121. — Capital and mosaics of the narthex of St. Sophia. 
Constantinople. 
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the various hospitals. A chapter follows 
on the church of St. Mary at Biachernae, 
set within the Sacred Palace. Pie tells of 
the churches of St. Anna,. St. Zoe, the 
Archangel Gabriel, SS. Peter and Paul, 

SS. Sergius and Bacchus and finally the 
famous church of the Ploly Apostles 
which contained the tombs of the .em- 
perors. 

The church of St. Irene is still stand- 
ing not far from St. Sophia (fig. ii8). Like 
all the buildings of Byzantium its history 
is a constant succession of restorations 
and consecrations. Prior to the foundation 
of the new capital Constantine had al- 
ready erected a church upon the spot, 
possibly the site of one of the early Chris- 
tian chapels. Constantine’s church was 
rebuilt by Justinian after the fire of 532, 
and this is probably the same building 
that we see today. The narthex was re- 
stored in 564 after another fire, and the 
domes were repaired by Leo III, the 
Isaurian, after the earthquake of 740. Irene 
is the Greek for Peace and was the sister 
of liagia Sophia, or Holy Wisdom, whose 
temple was not far away. The construction 
of St. Irene is characteristically Byzantine. 

The plan consists of a large central nave 
divided by an arch into two parts each of 
which is covered by a dome which rests 
upon the curvilinear triangles called pen- 
dentives (fig. 123). The domes have the 
same diameter, but one is higher, being 
set upon a drum which is pierced with 
windows. The other has a flattened ovoid 
form and rests directly upon the four arch- laa.-Brotize door in St. Sophia, 

es. The nave is flanked by two lateral Constantinople. 

aisles the columns of which carry a gal- 
lery, and above are barrel-vaults. Its arrangement is similar to that of a church 
at Kassaba in Asia Minor, although the latter has but one dome instead of two. 
vSo we see that Byzantine architecture had its well established types which were 
repeated with more or less variation in the various provinces of the Empire. 
Another church in Constantinople, that of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, may also 
preserve the arrangement of the original building erected by Justinian. The 
dome rests upon eight piers which trace the dutline of an 







Fig, 123, — Plan of the church of 
St. Irene. Constantinople. 


B of the corners is broken by a semicircular niche 

The cliurch of the Holy Apostles has com- 
pletely disappeared. Procopius praises it highly 
and says: ‘‘Its nave and transept form a cross... 
As in St. Sophia the roof is domed, but here 
the domes are smaller. Above the four arches 
at the intersection rises a hemispherical cupola 
pierced with windows and so lofty that it seems 
to float in the air. Over each arm of the cross 
is a similar dome but without windows.” 

The church of the Holy Apostles is of un- 
usual importance to our history, for it served 
as a model for Western Europe and was copied 
more extensively than any other of the domed 
Byzantine buildings. The great metropolitan 
Fig, 123,— Plan of the church of church of St. Sophia involved too many com- 
St. Irene. Constantinople. plicated features for the Western architects to 

attempt to copy it. The simpler cruciform church 
of the lioly Apostles with its five domes which supported one an other was a 
type more easily imitated and did not require the exceptionally light material to 
which only Byzantine architects had access. It was first copied in St. Mark’s at 
Venice whence it passed over to the French cathedrals in Auvergne, as in 
vSt. Front at Perigueux where the Venetians had a prosperous colony. 

The Turks have mutilated and whitewashed the Byzantine churches of 
Constantinople, and the lack of mosaics and rich furnishings makes it difficult 
to appreciate their former magnificence. But at Ravenna, that amazing city on 
the Adriatic, we still find intact some of the most precious gems of Byzantine 
art. The importance of this city dates from the time of lionorius. When the 
Emperor of the West saw his Italian provinces threatened by the barbarians and 
began to fear even for Rome itself, he moved his court to a small city on the 
Adriatic, defended by the malarial lagoons about it and a most favorable site 
from which in last resort to take ship and flee for safety to his brother, Arcadius, 
who reigned at Byzantium. A number of important buildings were erected there 
during his reign, and by good fortune the handsome mausoleum of his sister, 
Galia Placidia, has been preserved intact. It is a cruciform building the arms 
of which are barrel- vaulted, and above the intersection is a dome (fig. 125). This 
small structure possesses a charm which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 

The blues, and greens of the ceiling are 

strewn with golden stars (fig. 126). As 
\ I the Good Shepherd sui'- 

\ i I /' rounded by his lambs, all in the finest 

and beyond is the great sarcoph- 

Ml',' — agus of the princess behind the altar. In 

Fig. 124 . - Plan of the cupola Ihe transepts are the sarcophagi of her 

^ eror Honorius. and her 


Fig. 124. — Plan of the cupola 











the churches of RAVENNA gj 

■husband, Constantins. Like all the buildint-s of 

Wnna the exterior is of modest brick-work 

(fi,. 127), wnamented only with the arcaded r-r:-, I 

panels so characteristic of Lombard construction 

and mediaeval Eomanesque architecture ’ i fTi i' ^ ,-T;^ 

^ Four large basilicas date from the same early B I •’ ' C 

peimd when Ravenna was still the capital, but B— - ^ ‘ f j 

leii original appearance has been greatly chaUed 
by restorations. We have accurate knowledge I 

y o the cathedral which was begun by Bishop B M 

Ursus in the first years of the Fifth Century. It I I 

was a gieat basilica with a nave and four aisles 

ern cathedral, drawings were made of X 
and elevation, and the Pone nhnn/.H i-r ‘ 

structure in a magnificent publication memory of the ancient 

.h. ^-urch r™. 

a Latin basilica like those of St. Peter^an'd St^V^T Ursiana was merely 

that it was an Oriental Bvy-mi-; ’ Rome, but others believe 

basilica. These ea “clfdi :rii ” 

y cliurches of Ravenna, of which only the tomb of Galla 


F>g. 126 . - Interior of the mausoleum of Galla Placidia. Ravenna. 
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Exterior of the mausoleum of Qalia Piacidia. Rav 


Placidia has r 
decadence due to the 
inaugurated a new period of brillia 
occupation that followed. 

Italy lost to the Emp: 

a emperors began the 

^ -- --'Cnna the capital of the E 


come down to us, were succeded by 
.. —c invasion of the Goths. Lat 
..ancy which contii 


ire and the West in the hands of the f 
reconquest of the Mediterranean j 
f A r • ' “^^rchate with jurisdiction ( 
of Africa and Spain. It is the Ravenna r 
: we see today. Like a city asleep 
igs which the Exarchs constructed 
t, especially Theodosius and Just 
i of her deserted squares we see p 
and handsome Byzantine capitals. 

• a provincial town, abounds in mon 
0 IS still preserved, and another lar 
to this saint. There are two baptisteries i 
- which was formerly attached tr, „ 


Eastern c ^ 

naade Ravr 

Italy, Sicily, the North 
with its new’ monumer 
preserves the principal 
of the emperors of t) 
her streets and in the 
adorned with antique c 
city of the Adriatic, today only 
basilica of S. Apollinare h 
the poit is also dedicated t 
velous church of S. Vitale 
Exarchs. 

The tw’o baptisteries are 
Like that of St. John Lateran r 
centee of each is a handsome : 
Christians and the other for tl 
ration on the walls and in the ( 


most ancient of these buildings, 
are octagonal in form and in the 
•ne was originally for the orthodox 
h preserve their old mosaic deco- 
')• Outside, they are constructed of 
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Nave of S. Apollinare Nuovo. Ravenna, 


Aisle of S. ApoIIinare Nuovo. Ravens 
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THE churches of RAVENNA 


Fig. 131. — Procession of the virgins. S. Apollinare Nuovo. Ravenna, 


and two aisles separated by columns which are similar to those of S, Apollinare 
Nuovo with their richly Ornamented capitals and trapezoidal impost. Above, 
instead of saints and virgins were medallions containing portraits of the bishops 
of Ravenna. For a long time the church was left abandoned and the roof had 
fallen in, so the original decorations of the nave and aisles have disappeared. 
Only the mosaics of the apse remain. Here we see a great cross in a flowery 
field, some sheep and the central figure of St Apollinaris. On the wall above 
the apse are pictured busts of Christ and the four Evangelists and the mystical 
cities of Bethlehem and Jerusalem from which emerge white sheep symbolizing 
the souls of the redeemed (fig. 134). 

The altar stands upon a raised platform and below is the crypt which once 
contained the body of the Saint. Here is another apse also decorated with 
mosaics. In continuation of the aisles are lateral apses cut off from the central 
one and completely enclosed within chapels, a characteristic arrangement which 
we shall see again in the Visigothic churches of Spain, S. Apollinare in Classe 
formerly had a large narthex in front, but this has been altered beyond recog- 
nition. To one side of the church is a round campanile similar to the other 
towers in Ravenna (fig. 133). 

The last great work of the Exarchs of Ravenna and originally the most 
richly decorated of all is the church of S. Vitale. This building has been pre- 
served intact except for its mosaics, many of which were destroyed at the time 
of the Renaissance. The plan of this church is based on the Byzantine principle 
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S. Apollinare in Classe. Exterior. tjAVENMA. 


Fig, 132. 


-Plan of S. Apollinare itiClasse. Ravenna. 


of grouping all tlie elements 
around a large central cupola 
which was supported by piers 
and columns. Here is the com- 
plex system of domes which 
originated in the Orient. The 
base of the central cupola is 
an octagon which gradually 
merges into a hemispherical 
dome. 1 he lateral thrust is re- 
sisted by seven semicircular 
recesses; on the eighth side 
IS the cross-vault of the chan- 
cel which ends in an apse 
and contains the choir and 
altar (fig. 135), 

The dome of .S. Vitale 
is constructed of rings com- 
I'losed of terra-cotta jars em- 
bedded in cement. This 
lightens it sufficiently to be 
supported by the thin walls 
beneath. I he aisle surround- 
ing the central cupola is cov- 
ered with cross-vaults which 


intersect, one onother in a very irrec^uhr h.h'- p'"!? cross-vaults whic.. 

ered with a roof of timbers and til'’ / and aisle are cov- 

or vostibule, which is oddlj (f ' T I 

, The o„i, „„soi.s whth wT. ' ”"r 

. .Old hhch*„„,.d s.h, dec.„,,e .'i.. 

f . terrupted by medallions 

containing the figures of 
prophets and apostles (fig- 
ure 136). On the side walls 
of the apse are mosaic com- 
positions of historical per- 
sonages of the Byzantine 
court.^ On one side we see 
Justinian bringing gifts to 
the new church and accom- 
panied by Bishop Maximia- 
nus and a number of priests, 
com tiers and soldiers (fig- 
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Fig. 134. -Mosaic decoration of the apse of S. Apollinare in Classe. Ravenna, 


are 136). On the opposite side is the Empress Theodora. She is covered with 
jewels and bears a handsome bowl as she leads a brilliant cortege of court la- 
dies and eunuchs (fig. 138). Here, too, are the hanging curtains, fountain and 
distant buildings which the mosaic artists loved to picture. The figures are the 
work of a sympathetic artist. The austere face of the bishop is surely a por- 
trait. Possibly a personal resemblance is intended in the faces of Justinian and 
Theodora. Ail the splendor of 

the Byzantine court is unfold- {! 11 

ed in these two pictures; the \ 

long mantles, tiaras, jewels 

and the tapestries and mag- ^ 

nificent furnishings of the im- 

perial palace reproduce all 

the pomp of a court ceremo- 

ny. It is plain to us that in \ W 

the middle of the Sixth Cen- \ 

tury, when Justinian was \ 

adorning both his capital and ^ 

the city of the PIxarchs with ^ 

so many splendid monuments, ^ ^ 

Byzantine art had already \ 

achieved a b eauty which it 
found difficult to rival in later 

years. All the wisdom of the IFfelias. -Plan of the church of S. Vitale. , 
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Fig. 136. -S. Vitale. Interior. Ravenna. 


Constantinopi;, ttTe i- 

Also to this L iZoZ^tJzr -t- 

Constantine to Justinian, belonged som“of the 

which were destroyed by the fire of rnr '? ^ churches of Salonika 

and of creative effort. We see in the ne^ r ^ period of inspiration 

vigor which prophesied a long life too lon^T-h'^^'"'^ appeared at this time a 
tastes. This is really the reason for’the >je ^ ^ ‘o our own Occidental 
taken toward Byzantine art. In its best nhT’^'^ ‘^““ude which has been generally 
with that of any other time. The same exnl “ ! compared 

Its power to expand. Both the West^rF extent for 

felt a curious fascination for the ideals of Barbarian chieftains 

stantmople had now become ^cir such Con- 
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Fig. 137. — Justinian and his court Mosaic in S. Vitale. Ravenna. 


Theodora and her retinue. Mosaic in S. Vitale. Ravenna. 




. (Museum of Brescia.) 
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St. Sophia still remains almost intact, but before it was destrovcrl H,. , , 

the Holy Apostles with its inrperial tombs was as much or e.Tmte 

Many of the finest artistic types seen in the mnsair<! i ■ admired, 

periods were taken from the work of this epoch PersiA • of later 

perceptible, it is true, but never to the extent tint it wU'f already 

Justinian’s tin,.. The at, and life of Bj^aSn ,v ' ,7^?, 

Mosien, invasion. There was the Persian nTelce":";: “ , ™’ 

compared with the fall of Constantinople itself. ’ nothing 

newfa^taLYn the'HofyuliTwrsImSes Constantine constructed in his 

separated by columns with Corinthian capital From^the sYcn"!?’ ® a?s“es 

began m Justinian’s time we still have at ConstantTnon e tuf ? Byzantine art wS 

the great church of St. Irene and that of SS S u, w r n|etropolitan church of St. Soohfa 
most important of all the churches of the Orient Yts £r%atrinY^“®c’"‘- «'e largest and 

pressure being resisted by large apses. In front of t vfa, four arches, th! lateral 

the church was covered with mosaic decorations On and the interior of 

provincial capital, the seat of the Exarrlic ^ ^ Adriatic coast of Italy Ravennp ^ 

the Emperor of the East. Here were built governors, of the western possession^^nf 

The most noteworthy of these is S Vitalf> cn ® I'eign a number of Byzantine rlmrr-h 

^ , Biblmgraphy. - S AczSno : are ""1,;’®?“^' 

lesZ'fanlt 

tT’ abovefp T/-C ci,rlstKt"^e 

U otiguu della architettura lombarda, Milano’ 1908 - IS99.~G. T. Rivoira 







.g. HO.~Ivory relief representing a religious procession in Constantinople 
(Cathedral at Treves,) 


CHAPTER V 

BYZANTINE ART AFTER THE ICONOCLAST EMPERORS. -THE IMPERIAL PALACF 
PAINTINO ANO SCULPTaRE.-THE MINOR ARTS: ENAMELS, MINIATURES, 

goldsmith’s work and textiles. 

T he P^ignsofTheodosiusand Justinian were the GnlHpn Arr^ rr 

pie i. . p„. .Ke E»pi„ 3.i„ p.. 4^,": 

has 

only a vague reclleclion of useless q44ls 4pro“iaMl°? 
splitting, pedantic distinctions. The We^stern FuroDcan ide 

well he aslseu i„ Taine's epig.-.n, quoM hy4 T"' 

01 his course on Byzantine art and history at the Sorbon, e ‘‘A I '''' 

theologians and vaino-lorious idints ” TL- bonne. A nation ol subtile 

Bynandne dvilizatirts ^nf^hf verv a belief that 

precedents as inflexible as a relimnus d ‘^’'‘curascnbed by formal rules and 
thinkers from producing anything in the^nmure^'v^*^^ kept its, artists and 
It is ,1,., everythfug Irgo^aeTwI .e , ,4°°;*“”” 

Christian empire estahlislietl by Constantine the r I r'og pimciple ot the 
The etiquette of the court the adminico- f ’ r ^ l^od s vicar on earth. 

of art and even sciences were all founded on" the^relScmrd ‘ 
by the Fathers in the Church Councils "It is for th5 1 m established 

command, and for the painters to execute ” Fathers to dispose and 

Nicoa. Iirhean. ce,.ai„4«i44s ^^LsnSs 4 
wore faidifnll, reproduced for many centnrie;. Nevertlte s 'this f,"""*' 

"ioi-e apparent than real The Greet artists „t the classic., per'ifd .1^4™ 
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Fig. Ml.-The Kahriyeh Djami. Constantinople. 


fixed types which were transmitted from eeneratinn tn r- 
never ceased to acquire new beauty. To a lesser 
also succeeded in infusing their secLr productions with\w 
the sole essential in artistic forms. To the superficial cri 

entire repertory of Byzantine art seemed most uniform Lt t . f 

tions are more acute and we see today our percep- 

and ever varying fS-^s aid stvl s We " -I 

styles in Byzantine art. The first prevailed T four different 

down .0 .Le .co„„cl,.,s; t tL' d ““ X X Z^T" " 
third endured from tire Sme of Basil If until the saL of ' 
aader^ the fourth fron. this date until the Turkish com, It '' 

These four styles correspond to the four great periods Of R 

history for it is wrong to suppose that everytLg stood sdfi f 

nes. We of the West are still unwilling to recognize tl^ . / “ 

struggle with Islam on the battle fields nf a ^ importance of that epic 

Europe’s only real defence in the Fait R Byzantium was 

idaa «, the city of Co„sm„I“;i'i:s w^d 

generally held. To them it was the one a d ^ which is now 

the largest European cities were little more^th” ^ 

alone, with its populous wards great buildino-« Constantinople 

thegreatness of Rome. Its battlements, recalled 

everywhere. Within its walls they saw a bom ^ U‘e to adventurers from 

and it was a ceaseless struggR To kelp tLmT 

wais developed the talents of manv nn ui t- • distance. These defensive 

only now beginning to appreciate. To reSuhT 

.»d .. defend fhe ch, horn .he Crueade.e^Lf.X^^S:. ^ 
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ing need of warlike em- 
perors and astute gen- 
erals. More than once was 
the Byzantine court the 
scene of a conclave of able 
leaders assembled at a 
critical moment when the 
fate of a civilization hung 
in the balance. 

Partisan quarrels and 
revolutions at home also 
contributed to the growth 
of new ideas. It was natural 
that a period of disputes 
and revolts should be fol- 
lowed by one of artistic 
production in which the 
old subjects should take 
on new grace and vigor. 

At such times Art rose 
again triumphant, and 
new churches sprang up 
in every part of the Em- 
pire. Brilliant mosaics 
and graceful porticos 
proclaimed the birth of Fig. 142. — Cathedral at Athens. 

a new Byzantine style. 

Taking up the architecture of this nation where we left it in the last 
chapter, we note with interest that after the persecutions of the Iconoclast 
Emperors, the shape of the cupola was modified. The dome was raised upon a 
higher cylindrical drum in order to give the building a more imposing ap- 
pearance when seen from a distance. These lofty domes could not assume the 
size of those of St. Sophia and St. Irene, but they increased in number, and 
architects devised new and ingenious systems for combining a number of them 
in a single building. The cupola continued to be the most prominent feature of 
Byzantine roof construction, but it no longer predominated to the extent that it 
had in Justinian’s time, when the plan of the entire building was subordinated 
to the dome and the massive piers supporting it. Many churches were built in 
this second style, and we see in all of them the same freedom of structural 
design. There was usually a portico or a cloister in front. This, too, is often 
covered with domes which rise from various levels but do not cut off the view 
of the church proper. The drums of these cupolas are octagonal, the windows 
are sometimes divided by small columns, and the exterior is often faced with 
alternating bands of brick and stone that are very pleasing. The Kahriyeh 
DJami, or Church of the Chora, is a building of this type at Constantinople 
(fig. 141), as are some of the Saloniki churches which were also erected in the 
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Fig. 143. - Church of St. Theodore. Athens. 

Athens with its beautiful antique reliefs t-,) T so-called Cathedral at 
(fig. 142); another is the church of St TI ' buildings 

I)»ring this T 

buildings were constructed in connection wkinSr-°‘ 
stantinople. This great collection of h Or^- . palace at Con- 

we know from the descriptions tlnt^^t >ngs has disappeared completely, but 
example of secular architecture in the important 

dated from the time of Constantine who^ced'its'Ste foundation 
nal forum, or Augustaion. The palace w!T 1 , . '“Pe- 

sors enriched it from time to tin^e wS, “d his succes- 

Teiithand Eleventh CenturienLt t el ll""" was not until the 
pavilions and gardens which made it die lei *"1 assemblage of halls, 

ces of Chivalry. ' the mediaeval Roman- 

and colonnades, it was from the fat ?L",” rl"'''", Pa'il™5 
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A. St. Sophia. ~ B. Augustaion. - C. Prison. - CH. Church of St. Stephen. ~ D. Baths of Zeuyip- 
pits. — E. Palace of the Katisma. ~ F. Hippodrome. — G, Chalce. ~ H. Triclinium of the nine- 
teen couches. ”1. Palace of Daphne, —J, Covered portico. K. Phiale, — L. Sigma and Triconea. 

-• M. Summer Palace.— N, Winter Palace, — O. Offices. — P. Chrysotriclinium. — Q. Triclinium 
of the three couches. — R. Gallery of Justinian. — S. Magnaura. — T. Senate House. —V. Palace 
of the Bucoleon. — W. Harbor of the Bucoleon. 


more and more accentuated as time went on. Indeed, the Emperors who added 
to it in tlie Ninth and Tenth Centuries intentionally imitated the arrangement 
of the palaces at Bagdad. 

Including its gardens, the Sacred Palace occupied almost a hundred acres, 
an area larger than that covered by the Louvre and Tuilcries before the burn- 
ing of the latter. Its appearance from a distance must have been most imposing. 
It is true that the eye would not be struck by the regular lines of a splendid 
fagade like those of the royal palaces of Europe; but the beholder would be 
astounded at the many terraces, domes and galleries on every hand. Of all the 
great buildings of modern Europe, only the Kremlin at Moscow can give us 
a faint idea of this great palace. It contained seven colonnades, or vestibules, 
eight courts and two porticos which served as entrances. There were fnnr 
churches, - 




Fig. 145. -Tribune of the Chalce. Illuminateci manuscript by Skylitees 
(National Library at Madrid,) 

ous private apartments of the emperor, not to mention baths a small hin 

of “ O-y o» a <0 Se. 

The accounts of the historians seem to establish the fact that the imoerinl 
palace was divided into three parts; the Chalce, or monumental entrance with 
Its omtories and guard-rooms; the Daphne, consisting of the reception 5sl i 
administrative offices; and, last of all, the Sacred Palace m ,, 
the halls where ambassadors were received, the Magnam-a and ChrysoSnT^^^^ 

exact location of all these structures, but the old chronicles inform us of the 
general arrangement and use of the principal buildings. 

and weL?w « ^ ^^^-aion, 

possible .ha. ,. , ..presa„.ed ” .r::rr.Lr„“ “r' f. T 

:hr;r;“ 

Hoaal manner. «Pres«Med in a conven- 

.heafricl. A. in.er i„’T„o “ c„ ' 

rorphyrogente, a dile.ln” emje^or a 

description of the pomp and magnificence of tie m ? 

supplemented by other writings nftbA < imperial palace. This book, 

the famous recepSnr IltTcenr r 'T 

took place in the galleries'and triclinia/ th^wV^^^^^ 
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he was bewildered by the peal of 
the organ and the voices of hidden 
singers entoning hy.,mns in honor of . 
the emperor. The hall of the Mag- 
naura still preserved its basilican 
arrangement of a nave and two 
aisles with the throne at the further 
end. It had been designed by Con- 
stantine himself, but it was restored 
time after time with a wealth of 
decoration and scenic effect that 
had no equal in the world. The 
Chrysotriclinium, on the other hand, 
was genuinely Byzantine. It was 
octagonal in form with eight apses 
supporting the central dome and 
was surrounded by a gallery for 
the spectators. One of the recesses 
served as the emperor’s robin g- 
room and contained a small oratory 
as well; another was the treasury 
where the crown jewels were dis- 
played, famous pieces of gold- 
smith’s work, enameled crowns and 
precious robes commemorating the 
deeds of historical characters. In 
one ofthese recesses was the throne _ ^ 

ol the emperor; in front ol it were St Markus. Vekice. 

two golden lions, and behind it, a 

plane-tree of the same metal with birds upon its spreading branches. At a cer- 
tain point in the ceremony a secret mechanism caused the lions to roar, the 
birds to sway and sing, while the throne itself rose high in the air exalting the 
monarch who sat upon it veiled with clouds of incense. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus describes the reception of an ambassador as follows: 'The .ambassador, 
when he enters the hall, prostrates himself upon the ground in reverence to 
the emperor. lie then arises and advances a certain distance while the organ 
begins to sound. It must be noted that after the ambassador has been intro^ 
diiced, the most distinguished members of his suite also enter, and after they 
have prostrated themselves, they separate and move to each side of the hall. 
The master of ceremonies puts the usual questions, and then the lions begin 
to roar and the birds on the throne and surrounding trees break forth in melo- 
dious song. The animals at the foot of the throne rise to their feet, and, at the 
same time, the Pronotarius delivers the gifts which the ambassador has brought 
in the name of his king or prince... After the ambassador has retired, the sena- 
tors and patricians begin to go out, and after them, the other ofheers, singing 
the Polychronion. \¥hen all have gone, the emperor descends from his throne, 
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Fig. 147. -- Byzantine railing. St. Mark’s. Venice. 


takes off his crown and chlamys and 
puts on his gold bordered cloak, 
[' If whereupon he returns without any 
ill palace following the 

^1 route by which he had come, at- 
. tended by the grooms of the bed- 

^ ? P I II I All this occurred in the great 

t iii I - 1 1 1 hall of the Magnaura, but the same 

I p o m p and ostentation was often 
displayed in the palace as well. 
Our author also describes the im- 
Fig. 147. - Byzantine railing. St. Mark s. Venice. bed-chamber constructed by 

the Itmperor Basil. “Nothing can 
compare,” he says, “with the beauty of this sleeping apartment. The pavement 
is of mosaic, and in the centre is a peacock set within a circle of Carian marble. 
From this centre-piece extend bands of green marble like spokes to a second 
larger circle. The remainder of the room is carpeted with eagles of mosaic so 
real that one might believe they were alive and flying. The lower portions of the 
walls are cased with tiles of colored glass which delight the eye with the variety 
of flowers represented upon them. A band of gold separates this decoration 
from the mosaics covering the upper wall-space of the apartment. liere we see 
seated against a gold background the figures of Basil and his wife, Eudocia. 
They are clad in purple and wear their crowns, while beyond them their children 
stand in line with books in their hands as a sign of their piety. i\mid the gold 
of the vault gleams the sign of the cross in green marble; and here again w^e 
find the portraits of the Emperor and Empress with their children who raise 
their arms to God and toward the visible symbol of the cross.” 

This description gives us an 
excellent idea of the character 
of the emperor’s private apart- 
ments a n d t h e arran gem ent of 
the mosaics and rare stones in 
the upper wails and vaults as 
well as the decorations covering 
the lower wall-spaces. The . for- 
mer were sometimes ornamented 
with historical scenes and genre 
pictures. If they had survived, 
we would know more, perhaps, 
of the secular art of Byzantium 
which was not so closely re- 
stricted by rules and precedents 
as the religious paintings in the 
Fig. 148.- Incrustation of marble and mother-of-pearl. naves and apses of the churches. 

(Cathedral at Par enzo.) Constantine Porphyrogenitus 


the imperial palace 

also tells us of the ban- 

quet-hall constructed 
by the Emperor Theo- 
philas in which were 
pictured the pu’incipal 
events ot his reign. 

“The vault”, he says, 

“is supported by six- * 
teen columns. Eight 
are ot green Thessali- 
an marble and six of 
onychite; cheir shafts 
are covered with flow- 
ering vines and ani- 
mals. The other two 
are also of onychite 

iXwf.rpT’rr 

Sir ■» «» 

the centre we see the Emoeror TheLT- e'f I" 

hardships of his campaigns while nihe generals who shared the 

which the, have e„„rS ,Tlh piw 

the military exploits of the Emperor his^H ™ ''aalted ceiling are depicted 
hhiess of hi. suhjects, hE cZ™ 'oi^Vh'e" '“f'"r 

bestowed upon him by the Lord ” battle and the victories 

stantinopie today, we mayTudge'^ of remains in Turkish Con- 

fragments and columns which we find sciSedT^ to sowe extent from the 
boul, the Palace of the Seracrlio and n/ . mosques of Stam- 

Two famous pillars which were brought rVenile fr^m sf 
some Idea of the vine-covered capitals and nS C ^ 

Porphyrogenitus (fig. 146). i„ St MarS thT described by Constantine 

decorated with rLfefs tiich tt ^ eys o 

Onent. ft isnot unlikeiy that some oLj^e ^e^i^ 

of marble, glass and mother-of-peari very'Lmfiirmh”'^^^ wall-decorations 
scriptions of the imperial palace (fig 14J) those mentioned in the de- 

turyS;?::^^ in the Twelth Cen- 

called the Blachernae, and here the Bv^antine /^.y^'^ence in Constantinople 
existence. We know little of this palace^ It is 

o.e ecd Of a cpdrfyard wi.h i« g.pi., -ndoZ dX'fZZrZZ^^^^ 





^^u.-iiasr-ibn-Wardan. Si/ria, 

-o..ea 

churches winch we have already described. ^ neo-Byzantine 

nothing is left of the in^plitf palacera\ ^ Blnchernae after all, 
residences of the wealthy Byzantine families . handsome 

the emperors. I-Iardly a trace remains of the f Possessions rivaled those of 
was ^so for a time the seat of a Byzantine couiT''" ^ Trebizond which 

expedi”,; «,roM bTpi'”«rsi“n ‘° 

covered by barrel-vaults. The buildino- is called ‘^'^ntral cupola and halls 
of the roses, by the Arabs, and it is"" believed or the castle 

some member of the imperial family wllllad falle for 

0 the Syrian deserts in the time of Justinian ” ‘". ° ^'®‘^''orand was exiled 

carved stone had been transported fron t 1 other pieces of 

architect may have been that younger T.; i distant region. The 

architect of St. Sophia, for Pr^pi^A 1 Ll^^t 1 

struct^a number of buildings (fig.^150). ^o Sy™ to con- 

of Syria and other paij of Wester 

court. This was not the old Graeco'lW^ behind the 

grouped around a square court. There was '^bere the rooms were 

stieet; even when there was not room for T m fronting upon the 

and a second story was constfuoted wind Lot , h 
the palaces of Venice, m the Mad.bl totooran ,‘“1 " ‘“"f “ i" 

»frl. porticos along their streets and eee the 

wo stoned houses hke those of 
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Fig. 151. — The Pantokrator. 
(Mosaic in the Baptistery,) 
Florence, 


But even more than architecture, the na- 
tional art of Byzantium was painting. Just as in 
classical times the marble buildings and great 
temples were ornamented with reliefs and other 
sculptures, and the Christian Greeks of the 
Middle Ages decorated their brick walls and 
domes with polychrome mosaics or, when this 
expensive material was lacking, with fresco- 
paintings. In religious compositions the themes 
remained the same; the painters painted the 
subjects which the monks supplied, and the lat- 
ter also indicated the position of each person- 
age. Fragments of treatises on painting have 
come down to us, and here is specified the 
precise manner in which the Biblical scenes 
from the Old Testament were to be represented. 

The same was true of the twelve principal 
church festivals, the ecclesiastical councils and 
the lives of the saints. For this reason the succession of Byzantine artistic types 
is, perhaps, the most stable of any in the history of art. Not only was this eccle- 
siastical supervision exercised over the composition of every scene, but even 
its position among the other mosaic decorations of the church was determined 
by precedent. In the apse the most important figure was the great Pantokrator, 
or All Powerful, giving his blessing and bearing in his hand a book inscribed 
with the text from the Gospel of St John: am the light of the world’V(fig. 15 1). 
Sometimes, instead of this figure we find the Virgin seated upon a throne, but 
with the Child in her arms as a pro- 
phetic variant of the same theme. 

On either side of the church are 
scenes from the Old and New Tes- 
tament set in their chronological 
order to simplify the teaching of 
their content to the faithful assem- 
bled in the nave. 

The end wall was considered 
the most suitable place for the Last 
Judgment, and upon the side walls 
of the aisles were long lines of the 
saints of the Greek Church, the 
face of each being represented in 
the prescribed manner. It is espe- 
cially interesting to note the ascetic 
and immobile countenances of the 
knightly saints, George, Demetrius, 

Nestor and Theodore; all are dress- ■ . ' 

ed m the unitoim of the imperial (Mosaic in the martQrana.)'?k'L'e.'^m.o. 
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Fig. 153. — Mosaics in the Kahriyeh Djami. Constantinople. 


militia. The Fathers and Confessors are clad in long mantles like Byzantine 
priests, while the apostles still wear the toga of the ancient philosophers. 
Among the last, Peter, Paul, Andrew and John are bearded, while others, 
like Thomas and Philip, are always represented without beards. In the penden- 
tives of the cupola we usually find great six-winged seraphim and above, in the 
dome itself, is a band composed of a series of scenes and the hand of the 
Creator issuing from a cloud. This was the classical repertory of early Byzan- 
tine art in the great period of Theodosius and Justinian. The mosaics of St. Sophia 
are mostly covered with a coating of lime, but when the building was repaired 
in 1847, an opportunity was afforded to note that the figure of the Pantocrator 
was represented in the dome; the Virgin, in the apse, and the saints and proph- 
ets, on the walls. 

Later, during the artistic revival which followed the persecutions of the 
Iconoclast Emperors, the lives of the saints, and especially that of the Virgin, 
occupied the spaces formerly destined for Biblical scenes. The touching episode 
of Joachim and Anna, the Presentation in the Temple, the Visitation and the 
Annunciation finally prevailed as the favorite themes of the Byzantine mosaic 
artists. To the scenes of the life of Mary taken from the New Testament, many 
from the ApocryphalGospels were added; indeed, the latter furnished many a 
new theme to the painter. 

There is an interesting series of mosaics in Constantinople which dates from 
this period. These are in the Kahriyeh Djami, formerly the Church of the Chora, 
and as they are in the vestibule they have not been whitew^ashed by the Turks. 
The church was built about the middle of the Twelfth Century, but the mosaics 
were put in a century later at the expense of one of the ministers of Andronicus 
Palaeologus named Metochita. These mosaics follow the apocryphal gospel of 
James scene by scene. They display a feeling for life and movement which is 
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not found in earlier mosaics of a 
religious character (fig. 153). Other 
works of the same period are the 
frescoes of the churches af Mistra 
and in Thessaly and, most important 
of all, the mosaics of the Convent 
of Daphni near Athens. Some of 
these later Byzantine artists went 
to Italy, where Giotto, Duccio and 
Cimabue were their pupils. Thus 
classical painting was handed down 
by the artists of Byzantium to the 
Primitives of the Renaissance who 
revived it in all its beauty. 

We now come to the repertory 
of the secular painters. We have 
already described the decorations 
of the apartments of the imperial 
palace with their historical scenes, 
portraits and representations of 

flowering branches. Besides these subjects there were, no doubt, scenes from 
the hippodrome, a love for which the Byzantines had inherited from the ancient 
Romans, There were probably hunting scenes as well, like those of the Persian 
palaces. None of these large wall-paintings have come down to us, so we are 
obliged to fall back upon the literary descriptions largely; but the miniatures 


Fig. 154. — The Evangelist. Miniature 
from a Byzantine evangelistary. Siena. 


Fig. 155.— Christ and the Apostles. Miniature from the Menology of Basil II. Vatican Library. 
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Martyrdom, of a saint. Miniature from the Menoiogy of Basil II. Vatican LWrary. 


are paintings of gardens in a manuscript copTof n""" ' Thet 

ous plants, and we see examples of hisLirnf “'eatise on poisor 

ry by Skylitzes in the National Library at Mid illuminated histc 

ol battles and civil conflicts. ^ ^ ^ illustrated with scene 

stand drat the emperoi antpatrS “"der 

^oversy, should be fond of books illusT IT " theological con- 

Ochtteuch and the Psalter eacriad a fiTtf ^^tres. The Gospels, the 

subjects and executed in the same style. The T “"®'®dng of the same 

leaded by a picture of the Evangelist seated aTr ’^^re always 

tug. as m the early Christian evanlelistary of pT rf 

We can easily understand that tt °f Ro^sano (fig. 154), 

religious manuscripts intended for eruditrrT these 

to the established types than tho^e X ecTrSdTr^’T 
the edification of the multitude. This is 0'^^ f“- 

another only in a few details. Six illustrated t " T " one 

tateuch are known; two in the Vatican one afFI ntanuscripts oftheOc- 
in the Library of the Serag-lio at f'o f ’ ^ ^ Plorence, one at Smyrna one 

Vatopedi on Mt. Athos. In all of theseThe monastery of 

;n the same order. About the onl; --nged 

having been executed by different artists "" necessarily due to their 

01 the other books of the Old tT 

.IU,s.,aM. N„: re”Slf r -e o.„ 

yveie scenes from the life of David inter- 
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spersed throughout, but also allegorical pictures of a mystical character repre- 
senting the conflicts and the beatitude of the soul which thirsts for divine love- 
Secondary only to these Books of 


Church were not arranged until after 
the persecutions of the Iconoclast Em- 
perors, so they are characteristic of 
the second period of Byzantine art. The 
Menology which was the personal prop- 
erty of the Emperor Basil II is still pre- 
served in the Vatican. It is a beautiful 
manuscript with large illustrations on 
nearly every page which are signed by 
eight different painters. Among these 
were two who called themselves “artists 
ol the Blachernae,” so it is evident that 
there was a scriptoiiiim in this palace 
where illuminated manuscripts were 
turned out in large numbers. We see 


Fig. 158. — Miniature from the Homilies 
of the monk James, Vatican, 
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Fig. lo7. — Anchorite upon a column. Miniature from the Menology of Basil II. Vatican. 




tures in figures 155, 155 

and 157 that each artist 

had a style all his own. 

There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that they were 
required to follow an 
established precedent, 
for in the Menology 
of the Library of the 
Synod at Moscow the 
miniatures of the Vati- 
can codex are reprodu- 
ced in the same precise 
order for the festivals 
of the month of January. 

Among the many 
writings of the Fathers 
of the Eastern Church, 
-Crtain favorites were 
dso illustrated with 
niniatures, especial- 
y the Homilies of 

• .a. .^..-rortable icon of mosaic Vich c 

and those of a ceriain 

m honorof the Virgin Mary Cfig jcg) The r • James, written 

.0 . Je .e c "r,r.:'t;srcr; 

at Vienna, formerly the property 
of the princess Juliana, the daugh- 
ter of Galla Placidia; Oppian's 
f-ynegetica, a book on hunting 
tn the Library at Venice; and the 

Skyhtzes at Madrid. 

_ Books intended for members 
o e imperial family were often 
headed with a portrait of the 
person to whom the copy was 
defeated, a usage which has fur- 
nished us with interesting icono- 
graphies of a number of important 

historical personages. Sometimes 

shpf>r '^®|''^tions are on separate 
fis ISO c:t , u sneets like inserted plates- arain 

P g or fill a column to illustrate 


160, St. John. Enamel-work 
(Morgan Collection,) New York. ’ 







the accompanying text. 

All the skill and ingenui- 
ty which the Hellenistic 
school of Alexandria had 
applied to the illustration 
of manuscripts was now 
the heritage of the By- 
zantine artists in whose 
hands the art developed 
and progressed still fur- 
ther. 

Another important 
branch of Byzantine art 
was the production of 
icons, or sacred pictures, 
painted upon boards or 
metal plates. Most of 
the icons that have come 
down to us date from 
the Twelth Century or 
later. At that time the 
artists of Byzantium were 

veiy fond of painting on 161.— Cover in gold and enamel of the Evangelistary 

wood, and we have many of Siena, 

diptychs representing 

the twelve annual festivals, calendars ornamented with rows of saints and fig- 
ures of the Virgin and the Saviour. The method of execution was usually the 
same; the board was covered with a preparation of gypsum and then gilded. 
Upon this background the pic- 
tures were painted in bright col- 
ors. The folds of the garments 
were outlined with a burin which 
cut in far enough to show the gold 
background beneath, so the lines ; 
of the draperies are of gold. The. 
handsomer houses of Byzantium , 
abounded in these icons, and 
the historians of the period of f 
the Iconoclasts tell us that the 
churches were filled with sacred ■ 
images to which the populace as- f 
cribed miraculous powers. Some 
of these Byzantine icons are still 
in their original setting over the 
altars in the Greek monasteries of 
M . Athos, but we also find in the (Morgan Collection.) New York. 
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UI «aly many examples of 

these painted tablets ^vhich were 
•such an important vehicle for the 
spread of Byzantine art, for they 
, were exported to Western Europe 
in great quantities. 

Some icons were not painted 
but were executed in the most 
delicate mosaic imaginable. The 
substitution of fine mosaic-work 
tor painting was well known to the 
ancient Greeks. Suetonius tells us 
that Caesar carried some of these 
mosaics with him on his campaigns. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus men- 
tions pictures in mosaic among the 
most highly prized possessions of 
the imperial treasury, portable 
icons adorned with exquisite frames 
of gold and precious stones. Only 
a dozen of 


Fig. 163. -The Philadelphi. Byzantine sculptures. 
*5’/. Mark*s. Venice. 


these small 
pictures of 
mosaic and 
gold have 
comedown 
to us; one 
of them 

S"' *- 

This tT bo!-7«* 

that mosaic dicl’toTeSc7S7i„'° »" >>«arcis 

the an of cn.mdiof t™ V ‘“"leci 

of ci„is„.„oY” 777; 

Strips Of flattened crnlH • outlined by 

ground The o ^ applied to a metal back- 

s • Ihe spaces between were then fiim i • 
enamel-paste which was fused in i ^ ^ 
to an even surface so that u “ polished 

ing on glass. Enampi lesembled a fine paint- 

gold-work hangincT employed to ornament 

Plioti in a finished state to thr’7 “P" 

■-..eh and consisted 77:d.;'r'rh';t'e‘‘.rd- 


^64, —Archangel. 
Panel of a triptych. 
(British Museum,) 
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Central portion op the Pala d'Oro. St. Mark’s of Venice. 

ures of the Archaligel Sbri^alld tliTvS M^TlnTte^f r“^’"th°V“’^^ 

erful, surrounded by the four Evangelists Below is rte v Pantokrator. or All 1 

either side other, the Empress Irene and the Doge Faliero of prayer an 
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Fig. 165. Coronation of Otto II Fig. 166. — Coronation of Romanus Diogenes 

and Theophano. (Miisee de Cliiny.) Paris. and Etidocia, (Bibliotheque Nationale.) Paris. 


for any of these pieces of goldsmith’s work and not restricted exclusively to 
particular ones. 

i>yzantine enamel-work is now very scarce and is highly prized for its vivid 
colors. The small figures are delicately expressive in spite of the technical dif- 
ficulties involved. In the centre of the binding reproduced in figure i6i we see 
a characteristic representation of the Anastash, or Descent into Hell, which 
one of the twelve Byzantine festivals commemorated. It is surrounded with 
medallions of Chiist, the Virgin and a number of saints and angels. .Some very 
eautifol medallions, or plaques, have come down to us, torn from the works of 

art which they were intended to adorn (figs. i6o and 162). 

. o of the finest pieces ol Byzantine enamekwork existing is still in its place 
in t. Marks Cathedral at Venice. This is the famous Pala d’Oro on the high 
altar. (Plate X.) At first it was the frontal of an altar and tradition has it thaUt 
was taken to Constantinople by Doge Orseolo in 9; 6 , but was brought back 
in 1105 by Doge Faliero by whom it was altered and made part of the present 
high altar. Although it is evident from the Gothic form of the arches that the 
artists who originally executed this work were Western Europeans, nevertheless 
the enamel medallions are all Byzantine; some of them were, part of the original 
frontal, and others were made in Constantinople when the piece was restored. 

We now come to Byzantine sculpture. We can readily understand that a 
certain prejudice against the reproduction of the human figure, which has at 
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statues had been brought 

'111 TlllTi from the most celebrated 

Museum of Brescia.) ancient temples to adorn 
ntinople It is akn .i buildings 

ers in the emperors and military lead- 

t.ne si: i:; « the churches. Constam 

m, R f^orum a statue nf Hia. rT„„.4 

■'shepherd, and ther 

Chalce near the 
All these me 
peared; only onf 
that of the Empe 
the little town o 
Venetian galley t 
pie after the sack i 
wrecked near Bar 


nee to the imperial palace, 
ntal sculptures have disap- 
2 statue remains, possibly 
leraclius, which is now in 
etta in Southern Italy. A 

- away from Constantino- 
city in 1204. The ship was 
uud the bronze colossus 
each until it was set up in 

- city in 1481. (Plate XL) 
Byzantine sculpture is 
! smaller figures of artists 
d who carved the Byzan- 
ind caskets now in the 

I treasuries of Western 
t beautiful existing spec- 
vork is the panel from a 
Archangel Michael, 


Fig. 168 . - Pan 
Magnus, rstw. 


Si of the diptych of 
Rationale.) Pa]?is. 
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enamels, miniatures, goldsmith’s work and textiles 
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now in the British Museum (fig. 164). 

It is most imposing; the angelic hierarch 
descends a stairway from a columned 
portico like the entrance to a sanctuary 
of the Greek Church. In one hand he 
bears a spear, and in the other, a globe 
surmounted by a cross, as though he 
were transmitting his dominion to the 
emperor, whose figure probably occupied 
one of the missing panels of the triptych. 

The central panel probably represented 
the coronation of an emperor and em- 
pre.ss, a favorite subject with the artists 
of Byzantium. Upon a small pedestal in 
the centre would be the Saviour placing 
a crown on the head- of each of the royal 
pair, thus indicating that their imperial 
rank was conferred by Christ. The most 
beautiful of these ivory representations of 
coronations is that of Romanus Diogenes 
and Eudocia, now in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale at Paris (fig. 166). We see in 
figure 165 another example of this type 
which was probably executed in the West 

Roman Emperor, Otto 11, who married 
resented in the same mnn.? J ruder, but the subject is rep- 

headed by the figures ^f the nrnarch fnd' 
wile who are being crowned by Christ. 

Other ivories were, no doubt, gifts to con- 
* uls and other high officials of the State who 
were often presented by the emperor with an 
bearing his effigy. The consul 

Its piiests might be ever mindful of the emperor 
n their prayers. No less than forty-nine of these 

to us and are now scattered in various muse- 

ard'istanSr-''^ t‘-easuries. Sometimes the mon- 
stands in a triumphant attitude bearing the 
Hnperial standard as in the diptych of Probes 

cl Lin hanf? handkef- 

chiet m hand, directing the games of the circus 

fro» the trlta,..,. a,e fiptyeh of .hfcZ™ 


Fig. 169. — Marble relief. 
(Church of the Mater Domini.) Venice. 



Fig. i 70. — Ivory carving. 
(Dutttit Collect. Petit Palais.) Paris. 
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Fig. 171. — Harbaville triptych. (louDreJ 


Magnus, now in the Biblioteque Nationale at Paris, the emperor sits between 
two allegorical figures representing Rome and Constantinople (fig. i68). In Spain 
there is only a consular diptych in the cathedral of Oviedo with a medallion in 
the centre of each panel. 

Other ivory reliefs are the smaller icons which represent the Virgin Mary, 
the favorite patroness of both the populace and nobility of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. She is always represented either standing with raised hands in an attitude 
of prayer, sometimes with a medallion of her Divine Son upon her breast, or 
else seated upon an ivory throne with the Child in her arms (figs, 169 and 170). 

In one of the most striking of these Byzantine reliefs we see the Virgin 
interceding with Jesus. This is the so-called Here the Saviour in the 

centre listens to the entreaties of Mary and John who stand on either side in a 
supplicating attitude. The same theme is represented in the upper compartment 
of the Harbaville triptych (fig. 171), in the central panel of the triptych of the 
Casanate Library at Rome (fig. 172) and in the Vich ivory, now in the Leroy 
Collection (fig. 17,3). In these three ivory carvings we see that the same theme 
has been everywhere interpreted with very little variation. In the Deesis o( the 
Harbaville triptych Christ is seated upon an ivory cathedra, while the other 
two figures are standing, but in all three compositions he holds a book in his 
left hand, and the other is raised in a gesture of benediction. Mary and John 
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extend their Eirms as though inter- 
ceding for their chosen people; 

Lord listens to them in an attitude ' 

The * figures of the -apostles in » 

the lower zone of the central panel ® J.<SJ il‘.\ rl' jlB 9 

of the Harbaville triptych are pre- ^ :«j 8 

cisely the same as those of the relief |JB/ ^ . * - ^f* Wm ‘ , 9 

Casanate Library. In both j ^ ~ 

find them^i^n ^ mosaic^^^ 

paintings and mosaics. One vm'iant 
but with open eyes and listening to 

the petitions of Mary and John, thus Fig. 172. — Central panel of a triptych, 

preserving the essential purpose of (Casanate Library.) Rome. 

the composition. The same subject 

is represented on the Evangelistary of the cathedral at Gerona which is re- 
produced as an example of goldsmith’s work (fig. i8i). We also see ivory or 
steatite reliefs of the themes of the twelve annual festivals set into compart- 
ments like wooden panels. They are always arranged in the same order. Above 
is the Annunciation, Nativity and Presentation; next, the Baptism in the Jordan, 
the Transfiguration and the raising of Lazarus; then comes the entry of Jesus, 
into Jerusalem, the Crucifixion and the Anastasis, or Descent into Hell; last of 
all are the Ascension, Pentecost and Death of Mary. The largest steatite carving 
representing the twelve annual festivals is still to be seen in the treasury of the 
cathedral at Toledo, Spain. Like the icons, these plates were widely circulated 
throughout the West, and the Byzantine manner of representing these festivals 
was imitEited by the Italian painters; indeed, we see signs of this influence in Fif- 
teenth Century Spanish painting. In the Romanesque paintings on boards of 
Catalonia, representing the Assumption, we see her borne to heaven by two 
angels, but later on the Byzantine model was followed introducing the figures 
of Jesus, two apostles and two old men reading, the doctors of the old law. As 
ill Byzantine art, Jesus has descended from heaven in order to take the soul of 
his Mother; the Jewish priests are somewhat different, but the idea is the same; 


Fig. 172. — Central panel of a triptych. 
(Casanate Library.) Rome. 
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with the books of the prophecies in 
their hands, they appear to be igno- 
rant of their fulfilment. 

Also in their secular works the By- 
zantine sculptors continued to adhere 
rather strictly to a limited repertory of 
subjects. At least fifty caskets are wel 
known which are decorated with pan- 
eled reliefs and bordered with ro- 
settes (fig. 174). The same motives are 
repeated at length. Figm'es of satyrs, 
centaui's, nymphs and warriors still 
recall the classical traditions, but the 
style of these sculptures is always the 
same. The most beautiful of these small 
chests is the one in the South Ken- 
sington Museum which came from the 
cathedral at Veroii. Here we see a 
charming little relief representing the 
triumph of Bacchus. None of these 

Fig. 173 .-Central panel of a triptych caskets bear Greek inscriptions and 

homVlch, (Leroy Collection.) their Byzantine origin has sometimes 

been doubted, but it is sufficient to 
note that many of them are ornamented with an imitation of the Hercules of 
Lysippus. This bronze statue stood in Constantinople until the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury and was quite unknown in Western Europe during the Romanesque period. 

The most important ivory carving that has come to us from the Byzantine 
Empire is the cathedra, or bishop’s throne, of Maximian of Ravenna and it 
is still almost in a perfect state of preservation. (Plate XIL) This is, beyond 
question, a marvelous piece of Byzantine work dating from the Sixth Cen- 
tury, the period of Maximian’s episcopate. Although there is no doubt regard- 
ing the age of this handsome ivory throne, the theory is now advanced that it 
was not brought to Ravenna until much later, and that it is the cathedra men- 
tioned in old texts as a gift from Doge Pietro Orseolo to Otto III at the time 
the latter was at Ravenna. The people of the city so admired this beautiful 
work of art and were so desirous of possessing it that the Emperor was per- 
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siiaded to ieave it in the cathedral 
there. It is constructed of a number 
of ivory pieces finely joined and 
delicately carved. It is decorated 
with leaves, small birds and stags, 
and its panels contain scenes from 
the Gospels carved in relief. Al- 
though the history of this famous 
chair is, so far as we know, con- 
nected only with events in the West, 
there are a number of features which 
betray its Eastern origin. No doubt 
it was made either in Syria or in 
Egypt, for we see in the represen- 
tation of the baptism in the Jordan 
topographical details with which 
the Latin Occident was entirely 
unfamiliar. 

To show how uniform was the 
Byzantine type in its general lines, 
we reproduce two works widely 
separated in time and executed in 
different materials. One is a steatite 
plate which was fastened to a paxboj 
Real, Spain. The other is a painting 
Both represent the Anastasis, or Descent of Christ into Hell (figs. 175 and 176). 
Here we see Jesus surrounded by an aureola, advancing triumphant from right 
to left over the broken gates of Hell Satan lies either prostrate beneath the 
gates or grasps at the robes of the patriarchs who extend their arms toward the 
Saviour. A variant of this scene is the introduction of John the Baptist who, 
according to an Eastern tradition, pre- 
ceded Jesus in his descent into Limbo. 

In these smaller compositions the artists 
of Byzantium produced the most exqui- 
site work imaginable. Byzantine sculp- 
ture and painting may be said to have 
come down to us chiefly in the form of 
miniature productions. 

There are a number of important 
examples of Byzantine metal-work. The 
shops of Constantinople received many 
orders from the Occident for bronze 
gates and doors, for Western Europe 
had by this time lost the secret of casting 
bronze. The artisans of Byzantium were 
also skilful at repousse work, and we 


Fig. 175. — The Anastasis. Steatite relief , 
Ciudad Real. Spain. 


Fig. 176. — The Anastasis, Painting 
on parchment. (Vatican Library.) 
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v>. a vci y I espectaoie series of clypei 
or bronze shields, ornamented with 
raised figures. Some of these were dis 
covered in the most distant provinces 
ol the Empire. One was found in Ex- 
tremadura, Spain, and is now in the 
Academia de la Historia at Madrid. 
Here we see Theodosius seated on a 
throne beneath an arch and on either 
side are his sons and generals. At his 
eet reclines an allegorical figure rep- 
resenting Idispania, a loyal and happy 
province. (Plate XIIL) Silver disks or- 
namented with reliefs have been found 
on the steppes of Sarmatia and in 
those classical lands of Byzantine art, 
VVestern Asia, Cvprus anrl 


(figs. 1 78 and 
Chalices, 
smith’s work, 
els and figure 
■easnry of St. Mark’s at Venice (fim 
stanes, which were either made in By 
•e found in various parts of Western E 
id France as well, the cathedral trea< 
es of Byzantine art. In Spain, only in 


Pi|?. 177. — Icon in relief. 
(Treasury of St. Mark's.) Venici 




MliS 


Clypeus of -^P^-enting the Emperor and his sons, Arcadius and Honoriu: 

Academia de la Historia.) lAkumn. 


Plate XII [ 






Fig. 181. — Covers of an evangelistary. 
(Cathedral at Gerona.) 


ENAMIJLS, MINIATURES, GOLDSMITH’S WORK AND TEXTILES 

Ionia, there are many Byzantine objects. 

Besides the pieces from Vich already men- 
tionedj there was another ivory carving in 
Besalii which disappeared a few years ago. 

There is still a small silver cross at Baga 
with Greek inscriptions (fig. 179). At Ge- 
rona there is the cover of an evangelistary 
representing the Dcesis and the Glorifica- 
tion of the Virgin. The faces of these fig- 
ures are plainly Byzantine in character, al- 
though the work may have been executed 
in the Occident (fig. 181). Finally we have 
the reliquary crosses of San Cucufate del 
V alles representing the Virgin in an attitude 
of prayer (fig. 180). The survival of so many 

Byzantine ob- 
jects in a cor- 
ner of Spain, 
suggests their 

abundance i n Fig. 179. — Byzantine cross. Ba ^ d , Spain. 
t h e M i d d 1 e 

Ages. Another art in which the Byzantines excelled 
was the weaving of textiles. These were most highly 
esteemed throughout Europe during all the Middle 
Ages. The designs, sometimes copied from Sassa- 
nian fabrics, are composed of rich combinations of 
lions, birds and huntsmen interspersed with dow- 
ers and branches. The figures are usually enclosed 
within large circles and the back-ground is of cloth 
of gold and silver. Constantinople, the great medi- 
aeval capital, exported articles of luxury to every 


Fig. 180.- Crosses as a reliquary. 
San Cucufate DEL Valles. 
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Fig, 182. — Byzantine silk fabric. (Vatican,) 


part of Western Europe. Here was 
the great market which supplied the 
galleys of Venice and Genoa with 
jewels, fabrics and ivory carvings for 
the nations of the West which had 
almost lapsed into barbarism. 

The Crusaders, too, brought back 
great quantities of artistic objects and 
textiles from the Orient. Joinville’s 
chronicle tells us how the Count of 
Brienne captured a caravan laden with much ‘^cloth of gold and silk, all of which 
he seized.’’ Ramon Muntaner returned from Constantinople bringing with him a 
rich store of precious objects and relics of which the Venetians robbed him. 
Byzantium first learned the art of making handsome pattern textiles from Egypt. 
The earliest Byzantine fabrics were ornamented with designs borrowed from the 
textiles of the Copts, examples of which we reproduced in a previous chapter. 
Soon, however, the artisans of Constantinople turned to the Persians who had a 
monopoly of the trade in silk which they brought from Ceylon to the ports 
of the Persian Gulf. From here it was transported by caravan to Syria and Asia 
Minor. But this dependence upon Persia for their material soon became irksome 

and the emperors finally man- 
aged to procure the larvae of the 
silk-worm and introduced the 
manufacture of silk into their 
own territory. 

Nevertheless, Byzantine fab- 
rics always preserved certain 
themes, such as hunting scenes 
and the strangling of lions and 
other wild animals, which re- 
mind us of the Persian designs. 
On the famous fabric found 
in the tomb of Charlemagne 
at Aix-la-Chapelle we see the 
traditional circles, elephants and 
conventionalized small trees 
which recall the Tree of Life as 
represented in the art of Meso- 
potamia (fig. 183), 

Sometimes these intersect- 
ing circles contain scenes, both 
religious and secular. This is 
true of the beautiful fabrics seen 
among the relics of the Sancta 
San ctorum , w h e r e we fin d re- 
presentations of the Nativity and 


183.— Byzantine fabric ornamented with figures 
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Fig. 184.— Byzantine fabric. (Museum of Barcelona.) 


the Annunciation (figs. 189 and 190). But the fabrics preserved in Western 
Europe can give us only a faint conception of what the finest textiles of Con- 
stantinople must have 
been, for the Imperial 
Government prohibited 
the exportation of the 
best specimens of this 
art, Luitprand, a Ger- 
man ambassador who 
went to Constantinople 
on an official mission 
in the Tenth Century, 
tells us how the imperial 
customs officials con- 
fiscated some fabrics 
which he had purchas- 
ed there and packed 
in his baggage when 

he left. Those textiles Pig- 185 . — Sassanian fabric. r^hMseMWo/F/c/z,; 
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Fig, 186. — An emperor between two allegorical figures. Byzantine fabric. 
(Treasury of the cathedral at Bamberg.) 


which it was permitted to export were marked and lead seals were affixed by 
the customs. 

Sometimes^ of course, the emperors presented specimens of their finest 
weaves to the monarchs of Western Europe, This would explain the presence 
in the tomb of Bishop Gunther in the cathedral at Bamberg of an embroidered 
robe which was evidently intended originally for some personage of the impe- 
rial court. An emperor on horseback bears a standard, and the crown upon his 
head is surrounded by a nimbus, A female figure on either side offers gifts; one 
presents a crown, and the other, a tiara. They may be Europe and Asia per- 
sonified, making their offerings in token of their loyalty (figs. i86 and 187). 
Although the centre of the piece is entirely destroyed, the two female figures are 
among the most beautiful executed in the textile art of any land or period. 
Many of these Oriental fabrics are ornamented with two fanciful animals, lions 




Fig. 187. — Restoration of the fabric found in the treasure of Bamberg. 


or griffins, facing one another. This was a traditional decorative theme in the 
Orient from the earliest days of Babylonian art. The Persians under the Sas- 
sanian dynasty continued to employ this motive, and we find it copied in the 
fabrics of Syria, Cyprus and Byzantium (fig. 184). It was taken up by the Arabs 
of the Orient, and it is often difficult to determine whether a fabric is of Arab or 
Byzantine origin. Owing to the close relations maintained between the Arabs of 
Spain and those of Syria and Mesopotamia, a large number of Syrian textiles are 
to be found in this country as well. On the fabric reproduced in figure 185, 
where we see a giant strangling two tigers, there is a legend in Cufic characters. 
It was discovered in the tomb of San Bernardo Calvo, Bishop of Vich, who 
accompanied Iving James I ol Aragon at the conquest of Valencia. It is not 
unlikely that this fabric was part of the spoils apportioned to the Catalonian 
prelate when the city was captured; but it is unquestionably of Oriental work- 
manship and dates from a very early period. 

Byzantium must have had workshops where the finest embroideries were 
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388. — Byzantine fabric, 
(Vatican Library.) 


89. —The Nativity. Byzantine f 
(Sancta Sanctorum. Vatican.) 

ICS persons of rank dressed in bea 
ne mosaic of San Vitale at Ravenna 
accompanied by the ladies of her court, the' 
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textiles 


Dalmatrca, or vestment, supposed to have belonged to Charlemagne. 

«re 138). Anoth«™^„°6ce‘; “ embroidered (lig- 

«nce belonged ,0 ChLl.I“f ” D8>»8.ica, e.pp„,ed ,0 

Some. Tradiiion has i. fl.a, « T T"" " f'"' “ 

on the occasion of his coronation (L ,g,) J '? ? ''""t Emperor 

•ter tvorkmanship and dates from the „eriS Tn " 

conoclasts. Its style recalls the miniature of thf of the 

and the frescoes of Mistra, and it is surely a Twelth cT r 

that the draperies of the alta; wefrde 0^0^^^! on the fact 

duced with the aid of the needle intmH Patterns, “not pro- 

bobbin that constantly varies the size anri^'^ abonously by hands but with the 
barbarian worm.” the threads furnished by the 
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The weavers of Constantinople did more than merely copy the themes 
handed down from Greece and Rome. They were creative artists who glorified 
their own faith and portrayed the splendor of the Church Triumphant. 

Summary. — There was a brilliant renaissance of Byzantine art during the period succeeding 
that of the Iconoclast Emperors. To this epoch belong the churches with raised cupolas in which 
the domes were set upon drums as in the Kahriyeh Djami at Constantinople and the churches of 
Athens, This renaissance extended to painting as well. The traditional Biblical themes of the 
mosaics and frescoes were succeeded by subjects taken from the lives of the Virgin and the saints. 
’ Byzantine sculptures in the full round are almost entirely lacking, but we see from the reliefs and 
ivory carvings that the sculptors reproduced with little variation the same well established religi- 
ous types. The enamels, portable icons and reliquaries scattered among the museums and cathe- 
drals today give us some idea of the rich decorations produced by the goldsmiths of Byzantium 
who were the unrivaled masters of their art. Western Europe could produce nothing approaching 
their work. The earlier pattern fabrics were ornamented with Coptic and Persian designs, but 
later, Byzantium produced fine silk textiles in a style all her own, and ceased to depend upon 
the Orient. 
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Fig. 192. — Silver paten from Antioch. (Demotie Collection.) 


Fig. 193. — Byzantine fortress. Ti.mqai; 
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lation to form a singular 
semi-Byzantine kingdom 
under a Norman dynasty 
of rulers. A more detailed 
study will be made of the 
magnificent structures of 
this Norman kingdom in 
Sicily. 

In Africa the famous 
expedition of Belisariusand 
his lieutenant, Solomon, 
against the barbarians in 
Justinian’s reign recon- 
quered for the last time the 
colonies so highly esteemed 
by the Romans. The ruins 
of the old cities were re- 
stored under the protection 
of the Byzantine fortresses 
in which the Emperor kept 
permanent garrisons (fig- 
ures 193 and 194). We still 
find large numbers of these 
forts in Algeria and Tunis, 
and they are, perhaps, the 

Fig. 194. — Solomon’s Gate, Algeria. best material we have for 

the study of Byzantine mil- 
itary architecture. Indeed, they are plastic illustrations of the treatises on the 
science of fortification which have come down to us from the Eastern Empire. 
The rampart usually consisted of a double wall, the outer one composed of 
squared blocks and the inner wall of partly hewn stones. The space between 
was filled with concrete. This wall was sufficiently thick and high to resist the 
assaults of military engines with which the Byzantine generals were well ac- 
quainted. Along the top ran a passageway which widened in places over buttres- 
ses which were supported by lines of arches. Extending all the way around the 
fortress, it assured communication with the towers which jutted out to protect 
the gateways as well as at intervals all along the wall. We still find these towers 
in abundance. They are both square and I'ound, are two or three stories high, 
and it is evident that they were used as habitations. Within the rectangular 
enclosure are the remains of light buildings only. It was probably not only the 
site of a military camp, but also served as a place of refuge for the neighboring 
colonists in time of danger. No sooner had the Vandals been driven out than 
the people of Northern Africa were threatened by a new peril consisting of Arab 
and Berber marauders, and it was principally in defence against these raiders 
that the Byzantines covered the province with fortresses. The cities, too, were 
well defended by strong ramparts and towers, and as a last refuge there was 
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Fig. 195. -Cathedral at Parenzo. Istria. 


usually a great isolated tower with thick wali= , u 

out while awaiting reinforcements. garrison could hold 

Besides the fortresses and the cemetpnV<! Hnf r 
hon. are many small buildings of a religious characfef^^M 
are surely the Greek churches erected ' Africa. These 

typical, with a simple ground-plan and an apse ™^om p^h^T' 

tions are frequently found in their ^ inscrip- 
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Balearic isles which date from this period the 
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connected with the church which were grouped around^^ subsidiary buildings 
were hardly important enough to account for thp c structures 

the result of the Byzantine occupation of the WesJ d '“Auences which were 

Centuries. We must look rather to the nun Sixth 
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lowed the legionaries, to explain the earlv n monks that fol- 

Latin countries of Western Europe. ^ Penetration of Oriental art into the 

cism of the Iconoclast Emperors'io^^ later on, when the fanati- ■ 
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of the Romanesque art of Europe we 
shall be constantly making comparh 
sons of its forms with the styles of 
Byzantium, but even in this second 
stage many of its forms were not im- 
ported directly from Constantinople, 
but were received rather through 
the agency of the Venetians and 
Genoese who contributed so much 
toward the spread of Oriental culture 
in Europe. 

The Adriatic has at all times been 
almost an Oriental sea. The oldest 
example of Byzantine architecture in 
the neighborhood of Venice is the 
cathedral at Parenzo in Istria. It still 
preserves its basilican form and was 
constructed in the time of Bishop 
Euphrasius about the middle of the 
Sixth Century. Above the capitals 
of the columns are the trapezoidal 
blocks with which we are familiar, 
and the arches are ornamented with 
interesting stucco decorations which 
date from the construction of the 
building and are very similar to those of the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin 
at Rome (fig, 195). In the vault of the apse are mosaic represemtations of the 
Virgin and other saints, and below is the incrustation of marbles and other 
stones reproduced in part in a previous chapter (fig. 148). 

On the island of Torcello not far from Venice another later church also 
preserves its splendid Byzantine mosaics. It was built by Bishop Altinus in 641, 
but the decorations evidently date from the time when the church was restored 
in the Eleventh Century. Though the inscriptions and legends are in Latin, the 
figures of the saints and other mosaics are plainly Byzantine; so we see that the 
art of the East maintained its prestige in the neighborhood of Venice during 
the centuries preceding the erection of St. Mark’s. 

But it is in Venice itself that we find the most perlectly preserved mon- 
ument of Byzantine art that has come down to us, the famous metropolitan 
church of St. Mark. The Republic long maintained close relations with Con- 
stantinople. The Venetians had a quarter of their own in the capital, where 
great warehouses and stores of merchandise supplied their ships. In connection 
with their extensive commercial enterprises they had factories in many a city of 
Western Asia; indeed some of these places actually became possessions of the 
merchant-princes of Venice. Venetian ships brought the latest Byzantine fash- 
ions to Western Europe, and it was natural that this maritime state, so familiar 
with the splendor of the East, should copy the magnificent styles of Byzantium 
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Fig. 196. - Plan of St. Mark’s. Venice. 
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Fig. 197. Cofncf of the facade of St, Mark’s showing fragioents of Byzantine carvings. Venice. 

in their own buildings rather than those of the rude nations of the West who 
could only imitate the old Roman structures falling to ruin about them. 

Venice sent to the East for her first architects, and the original church of 
St. Mark was begun in the Ninth Century. It was destroyed by fire during the 
insurrection of 916 and rebuilt in the next two years, although somewhat altered 
both in size and arrangement. Only a portion of the walls remain of this second 
church which was constructed under the Doge Orseolo. It is believed to have 
been built of a variety of materials and ornamented with alternate bands of brick 
and stone like the Byzantine buildings of the period following the persecutions 
of the Iconoclast Emperors. Like the rest of the church, these walls are now 
covered with marbles of various colors, but a careful investigation of the floor 
and walls has furnished data from which it is possible to obtain some idea of 
the character of the older church. Its plan was of the usual basilican type with 
a nave and two aisles separated by two rows of twelve columns each. In ap- 
pearance and size the first church must have greatly resembled the cathedral at 
Parenzo or possibly the church at Torcello on an island nearby in the lagoons. 

In the time of the Doge Domenico Contarini in 1063 both the plan and 
appearance of St. Mark’s were greatly altered. The arms of the transepts were 
added, and the vestibule was carried forward on either side until it met the 
transepts. The columns were moved, and since the church was to be. covered 
with five domes, the highest in the centre, massive piers were constructed to 
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Interior of the basilica of St. Mark. Venice. 


support the weight of the r- ' 
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Figs. 199 and 200. — Two interesting views of the interior of St. Mark’s. 
The altar of the crucifix and the great pulpit. 


proportions, skilful arrangement and certain ingenious perspective effects cause 
it to appear larger than it really is. For example, the three domes covering the 
transepts and chancel are smaller than the two over the nave, making them seem 
to be further away and giving the entire building a more monumental effect. 
The interior of the church is sumptuous beyond description; in the far end the 
chancel gleams with its columns of rare stones; pulpits on either side of the 
altar are carved from the most precious marble; and antique lamps hang from 
the ceiling. In the most holy place is the Fligh Altar radiant with gold and 
enamel, the sacred palladium of the great maritime republic (figs. 198, 199 
and 200). The interior is lighted entirely from above; the springers of the five 
domes are pierced with small windows through which the rays of the sun filter 
in to be reflected from the magnificent mosaics inside. The mosaic decorations 
of the interior were begun by Byzantine artists who brought to Venice the tra- 
ditional themes taken from the Old Testament, representations of the annual 
festivals of the church, the life of the Virgin and symbolic scenes, such as the 
sacrifice of Abraham, the story of Joseph and the comunion at Emmaus (fig. 201). 

We learn from an old chronicle that they sent to Constantinople fur artists 
to execute the mosaics, but among the Greek inscriptions we see Latin distichs 
explaining the significance of each scene. The exterior of the church offers an 
aspect of richness and beauty not found in most Byzantine monuments. During 
the prolonged death-struggle of the Byzantine Empire, the Venetians took ad- 
vantage of the abandonment of certain provinces to carry away rich marbles 
and handsome carvings for the embellishment of their national church. Indeed 
they even plundered some of the deserted buildings of Constantinople as well. 
Ihe bronze quadriga over the main entrance attests the military prowess of the 
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BYZANTINE ClnjRCHES IN SICILY , ., , 

exterior of the basilica we ^ 
slioiilcl not neglect to mention 
the ornamentation of the cu- 
|.H.,)lds. [J].)on the brick domes 
are set wooden frames sur- 
mounted by lighter metal cu- • 
j JO las which stand out from 
the mass of the building. The 
five domes with their gilded 
pinnacles and the delicate 
tracery of the spires round 
about them strike a joyous 
note as they cast their radi- 
ance across the lagoons. 

About the time St. Mark’s 
was being built, the Byzantine 
army again occupied South- 
ern Italy which had been 
devastated by the Lombards 
and later by the Saracens - , 

from Sicily. The fortunes of ' ' c'l'.’ ■ ■ ’ ' 

war resulted in a partition of L''I^ ‘ 

peninsula; CapftanatT.Apu^k °f ‘he Admiral. Pa,. hrmo. 

fell to the'^SaracL^^lLr^Slm Calabria and Sicily 

with its port and fortress became whTt P or imperial deputy, 

But this state of affiiirs was soon hrn i Justinian’s time. 

which first overthrew the domination^of ^ 

centuries later, forced the Byzantine • " and then, two or three, 

sisted of a band of haX mZ third element con- 

shores of Northern France to found f"-’® the misty 

Sicily and Southern Italy. Although these^^°’ll'‘™°"® 

small governing aristocracy and neve "oithein conquerors were only a 

were ,„ic\ ““Lr T^T 

artisans and artists who still rennineH i fi Saiacen and Byzantine 

or Sicily, thoegi, „ “li„e" S ift^ '”“Z' T"' «o™,.„ 
arrived from Noithern Eurooe were I i '? Princes and bishops newly 
nnd llyaanline so„,p.„i" 2 ™ 72 r ’ Tl^e 

a Greelr archbishop and a nuZeZS etreZr:°heTc‘'rf 'p '™'’' 
earned on undisturbed. The Normans did litHe V . ^ ^^”®hnn worship was 
they found there. French their mnH / ^ ‘uterlere with the peoples 

t lench. their, mother tongue, was used only at court, and the 
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Fig. 203.- Campanile of the Church Pi„ oni r . • " 

of the Admiral. Palermo. ^i^«rch of San Cataldo. 

Palermo. 

Je*'" .0 be ,he 

be. Jy'fcf U, " ■■™l e,e. St. M.rk’s I. 

I y ■'■ ----. which had become 


so in- 

gral a part of Byzantine archi- 
tecture elsewhere. The churches 
are usually basilican in plan with 
a nave and two aisles covered by 
a richly decorated wooden roof. 
Un y in the centre of the transept 
and in the apses do we find the 
domed vault covered with mosaics 
representing Byzantine themes. 
Up to a certain height the walls 
inside are covered with incrusta- 
tions of marble and other hard 
stone forming Arabic patterns. 
Above are scenes in mosaic con- 
taining figures. The columns, each 
o a single piece of stone, are usu- 


Exterior of the Church 
Palermo. 


of San Cataldo. 
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Fagade of the cathedral of Cefalii. Sicilv. 


Ljeorge ui Antioch, an 
Easterner of high rank 
who entered the service 
of King Roger II and 
organised the navy of 
the new state. Fur this 
he was given the title 
of first noble of Sicily. 
The Church of the 
Admiral was completed 
in 1129. It has a nave 
and two aisles, each of 
which is covered with 
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ally the spo. s of ancient Roman buildings which must have been very abun- 
dant m Sidy at that time. These columns are usually accompanied by their 
own original capitals The earliest Norman church in Sicily was built before the 
capture of Palermo It is just outside the capital and is called San Giovanni of 

Ad„.i J,To C. W tt ° =“"■ -f «■' 

cause it was construct- r 

ed by the admiral, i 


three domes. These cu- 


Fig. 207 . :- Apse of the Cathedral at Cefam. Sicily. 
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)• Its arrangement is similar to the t ti^ Northern France (fig- 

«ch .s ,bt L.» ; ■ f “»« ot .he French c. hi 

base and becomes octagonal 

:ntS XnemrSesuf dedicated to San Cataldo. 

intervention of MolMtT,m«u.„ ^bose of France Yfie. 2041. 
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Interior of the Palatine Chapel. Palermo, 
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the nave which flare at the bottom 
like those of Persian architecture and 
swell out above the roof like three 
helmets (fig. 205). 

The small chapel of the royal 
palace at Palermo is much richer. It 
has been but little restored and is 
still, perhaps, the finest example we 
have of Sicilian art. (Plate XIV.) It, 
too, has a nave and two aisles. The 
wooden ceiling is of Arab workman- 
ship and is ornamented with the pol- 
ychrome stalactites which we shall 
later find in the Alhambra. But its 
colors are so vivid that they rival in 
brilliancy the mosaics on the walls. 

The building is lighted only from the 
windows that pierce the small gilded 
dome above the centre of the tran- 
sept, and the visitor coming out of 
the glaring Sicilian sunshine into this 
cool chapel is filled with a sensation 
of physical and esthetic delight hard 
to describe. In the mingled sunlight and shadow the brightly colored marbles 
and mosaics covering the walls give forth a soft radiance. The pavement is in- 
laid with a marquetry of hard stone, and the chapel still preserves its old pul- 
pits and screens, the royal throne ornamented with mosaics, and the marvelous 
paschal candelabrum which is one of the finest pieces of decorative sculpture 
that any period has ever produced. 

Not content with these smaller buildings, the Norman kings erected great 
cathedrals in the same mixed style. The earliest, perhaps, is the one at Cefalu, 
a small town on the western coast of Sicily, where King Roger II landed upon 
his return from Italy in 1 1 3 1 after a dangerous and stormy passage. Pie had 
made a solemn vow to build a church upon the spot where he should first set 
foot on dry land, and this splendid cathedral is the result. Its facade is char- 
acteristic of French taste; two towers, not unlike the campanile of the Church 
of the Admiral, flank the portico at the entrance to the church (figs, 206 
and 207). 

The interior contains the finest mosaics in all Sicily. The decorative scheme 
was never completely carried out, but the mosaics of the apse were executed 
with a beauty that is extraordinary. 

Another Norman cathedral was that at Messina, destroyed a few years ago 
by an earthquake, but little remained of the original construction. The cathedral 
at Palermo must have been a splendid example of the Norman architecture of 
Sicily, but it was barbarously restored in the Baroque style of the Eighteenth 
Century by the architect Fernando PTiga under the Bourbon kings of Naples. 



Fig. 209.— Apse of the cathedral of Monreale . 
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Interior of the church of Monreale. 


Neither the mosaics nor the general aspect of the interior were respected, and 
only the decoration of the fagade was preserved (fig. 208). 

The handsome church of the monastery of Monreale fortunately still re- 
mains intact. Here were buried the Norman kings of Sicily. Its vast area is 
divided by lofty marble columns into a nave and two aisles. The ceiling is too 
high to impress us with its decorative effect; as in the Palatine Cha])el, it is of 
simple wooden construction. It is on the walls that we find the magnificence 
and display for which the church is famous; indeed, nothing could be added to 
make this basilica more splendid. Arab marble-workers have incrusted the lower 
spaces with marquetry of the most complicated and varied designs imaginable; 
the pavement is inlaid with beautiful variegated patterns; and above are bril- 
liant bands of Byzantine mosaic (fig. 210). 

Monreale was begun in 1176 by^ William the Good. In the official edict 
announcing its foundation we read that the king proposed to construct a work 
so splendid that ‘‘it should redound to the glory of God who had placed the 
scepter in his hands and spared him from every misfortune.” In 1182 the pope 
made it the seat of an archbishopric, for reports had reached Rome of the 
magnificence of the new church which was being erected in the valley just 
outside of Palermo. 

Adjoining the church of Monreale is a spacious cloister which is one of the 
most beautiful: spots in the world. In one corner plays an Oriental fountain 
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Idea of the country residences 

01 the Norman kings ^vhich 

were builtin the Arabian style 
(fig.2i5).Althoughthecapital 

01 the Norman kingdom was 
at ralermo in Sicily, the court 

was often in Southern Italy so 

this original style, half Byzan- 
tine and half Saracenic.spread 
throughout the south of the 
peninsula. In the cathedrals 
of Amalfi, Salerno, Ravello 
and even at Capua and Gaeta 

flhe north of Naples, we still 
ig- 213. -Sarcophagus of William II. MoNREALE evidences of the spread 

■ a‘'l''^hich originated in 

So from both Venice and Qi.-i ' . 

penetrating the entire Italian peninLTi duri Byzantine, 
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the GREEK monasteries 








Fig:. 214 . - Bridge of the Admiral. Palermo. 
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Fig. 218. ~ Interior of the old palace in the Kremlin. Moscow. 


forded a refuge to their saintly founders who had retired from the turmoil of pol- 
itics and continually sent out artists and writers into the world. Crowded togeth- 
er on the habitable space afforded by the sacred mountain, they remind us of the 
numerous monastic establishments which filled the old capital. Each is generally 
arranged in a square composed of the various buildings which are grouped 
about a court, in the centre of which stands the princijial church by itself. 

The monks of Mt. Athos now carry on an extensive commerce in icons and 
religious paintings in which they reproduce the old Byzantine religious themes, 
and these are purchased for their weight in gold by pious Russian pilgrims who 
carry these survivals of the old art to the far-off steppes of their own country, 
where Orthodox believers still preserve the rites of the Greek Church. 

In Russia, the last conquest of Byzantine culture, we still find this art alive 
and vigorous. The introduction of the art and religion of Byzantium into Russia 
took place about the year looo, according to the old chronicles, at a time when 
the fate of the Empire seemed to hang in the balance. Indeed, it was a tragic 
epoch for Constantinople. The Emperors Basil and Constantine saw their dy- 
nasty imperilled by the rebellion of one of their most able generals, the pretender 
Bardas, who had attempted to assume the crown in the Asiatic provinces. The 
Bulgarians and Servians had crossed the frontier, and a Russian prince, Vladimir, 
had captured the ancient city of Chersonesus in the Crimea, where Sebastopol 
now stands. To pacify this enemy the two Emperors consented to give their 
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sister, Anna Porphyrogenita, in marriage to the Slavic ruler. lie-was a rude bar- 
barian and still a pagan, but he consented to be baptised together with his 
people that he might form an alliance with the imperial family. Previous to its 
capture by Vladimir, Chersonesus had belonged to the Empire. It contained 
churches and monasteries, and here Vladimir made his profession of faith. 
Recent excavations near Sebastopol have uncovered the ruins of the baptistery 
where the lirst Christian prince of Russia was probably bajjtised. Anna Porphy- 
rogenita arrived at the city with a brilliant suite of nobles, court ladies, priests 
and missionaries and the work of evangelizing the Russian people now began. 
It is owing to their efforts that the Russian Church is orthodox to this day and 
that the customs, sentiments, alphabet and art of the amntry are still Byzantine. 
After his conversion Vladimir moved his capital again, this time to Kief, where 
he built the mother church of Russia, St. Sophia of Kief, which was the work 
of artists and workmen from Byzantium. This church is covered with domes and 
decorated with mosaics in the purest Byzantine style. Along the stairways are 
singular mural paintings representing scenes from the Hippodrome with the 
Emperor presiding over the games. It is evidently the great PIi|)podrome of Con- 
stantinople, the work of Greek artists in far-off Russia who copied the secular 
themes with the same precision, perhaps, as they did religious subjects. From 
Kief, Byzantine art spread all over Russia; indeed it was well suited to the in- 
nate love of the Slav people for pomp and display. The exteriors of 

the various buildings probably did not change so much. The climate 

almost required the continuation ^ of the old wooden construction in 


Fig. 217. — View of the new church of the Russian navy. Kronstadt. 
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Interior of the new church of the Russian navy. Khonstaut. 
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Fig. 219, Church of the Resurrection. Petroorad. 


walls are ornamented with roses and interlaced patterns which recall the By- 
zantine mosaics (fig. 216). 

During all the time, however, that Russia was under the tutelage of Byzan- 
tium, the art of the country was also influenced to some extent by countries 
lying still further to the east, such as Armenia and Persia, for the Russians 
came in contact with these nations as well. This accounts for the bulbous domes 
which surmount their cupolas and are so characteristic of Russian architecture. 
Of the newer churches in Russia, that of the Russian navy at Kronstadt is almost 
purely Byzantine (figs. 217 and 218); but the rich Church of the Resurrection 
at Petrograd, erected, on the spot where Alexander II was assassinated in 1881, 
is more typically Russian in character with its towers crowned with bulb-shaped 
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domes (fig. 219). The national art of Russia preserves everywhere its love for 
complicated forms, resplendent domes and mosaic walls and floors. An offshoot 
of the parent stock, Russian art today is a rejuvenation of the old Byzantine 
styles. 


Siifliiiiary. — The reconquest of Africa by Justinian’s grenerals in the Fifth Century resulted in 
the erection of many small churches and fortresses of the Byzantine type. In the Adriatic area the 
penetration of Byzantine art may be said to have been permanent. 1 he cathedra! of Parenzo and 
the churcit at Torcello bear evidence that, while the basilican torm was retained, the decoration 
of the churches of the Gulf of Venice was entrusted to Byzantine artists. The present church of 
St. Mark at Venice was built on the site of an earlier structure of the same type. Destroyed by 
fire, it was rebuilt in its present form, its plan is that of a Greek cross and it is covered by five 
domes. The interior is entirely decorated with Byzantine niovsatcs. 

In the South of Italy the Byzantine garrisons and Saracen emirs were supplanted by a band of 
Norman adventurers who set up a kingdom in Sicily. '1 he Koiman churches of the island are basili- 
cas, but they were dec<»rated by Byzantine artists, and we also note the influence of the Saracens 
in the stalactites on the ceilings and the complicated patterns of the incrustation of the lower 
wall-spaces. The oldest building of this type at Palermo is the church of the Admiral, and the most 
beautiful is the Palatine Chapel which is still preserved almost ititact. T he great church of Mon- 
reale, close by the city, has also suffered but little from restorations. In the last are the tombs of 
the Norman kings of Sicily. Byzantine art spread over Macedonia and Thrace, and Mt. Athosis 
still covered with Greek monasteries. But it is in Russia that W'e find Byzantine art a live and 
growing force today, for this country still preserves the decorative motives and artistic forms of 
the Eastern Empire. 
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GERMANIC OR BARBARIAN ART. — THE ROUTE OF THE BARBARIANS. 
BARBARIAN AR'I IN WESTERN SIBERIA AND ON THE PLAINS 
OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. — BARBARIAN GOLDSMITH’S WORK. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE O.STROGOTHS IN ITALY, 

THE FRANKS IN GAUL AND THE VISIGOTHS IN SPAIN. 


L IFTY years ago our knowledge of the barbarian peoples of Europe was 
i derived solely from literary sources, such as references in the works of the 
Fathers of the Church, the mediaeval chronicles and even the Roman historians, 
Tacitus in his monograph entitled “Germania” has given us a most valuable ac- 
count of the character and psychology of these nomad peoples whom the Roman 
legions were still able to keep from crossing the Rhine and continuing their 
progress westward across the provinces of the Empire. With a sober eloquence 
seldom equaled by our modern anthropologists, 

this writer describes to us the religion, family 1 

relations, epic songs, arms and costumes of the ' ^ 

barbarian tribes. The cla.ssical representations of 

these people, like those in the reliefs of Trajan’s 

column, show them wearing jewelry in great pro- 

fusion; and their own legends dwell on the hand- 

some armour and necklaces of their ancient lead- ; 

ers. The heroes of the Nibelungenlied fight with 'yy ^2 

one another for the possession of Odin’s ring, 

and a father and his son recognize each other in 1^3 

a fight by their bracelets. Before the gates of 

Rome Totila inflamed his warriors with the offer ' I 

of paniers of jewels that should be the reward of ' 

those who distinguished themselves in the assault ! 

upon the Eternal City. Indeed, Tacitus himself i 

tells us that a barbarian chieftain was buried with 
M, a,™, je„ls .ad f„o,i.e horse, and .ha. .h. 

Site of the tomb was then marked by a simple Petrograd. 
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mound of earth. Sooner or later some 
of these tombs were bound to be dis- 
covered in the country occupied by 
the barbarians and interesting relics 
brought to light. The very simplicity 
of the monument itself would tend to 
preserve it contents, for a shapeless 
mound of earth would hardly excite 
the cupidity of the ignorant treasure- 
hunter. In 1653, as a matter of fact, the 
arms and jewels of the Frankish king, 
Chilperic, when they were discovered 
near Tournai, attracted the attention 
of the Spanish officials of the Low 
Countries by their remarkable artistic 
merit. But the curiosity aroused by this 
find soon died out, and no further at- 
tention was paid to the matter until a 
number of similar objects were found 
at Pouan in 1842. Another treasure 
was discovered in Gourd on in 1845, 
and from that time on examples of 
barbarian goldsmith’s work were found 
in many localities. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878 the Rumanian govern- 
ment exhibited a marvelous collection 
of jewels from Petrossa; some crowns were unearthed at Guarrazar near Toledo, 
Spain; and in both Italy and Dalmatia swords, brooches and other jewels of the 
same character have been identified. The material and style of this barbarian 
art are so characteristic that the archaeologist, de Lynas, was able to collect all 
the known data and publish it in a monograph called U orfcvrerie mh'ovingiemie, 
which appeared in 1884. 

The architectural monuments of these people are few in number and of little 
importance, as we shall see further on; but their arms and jewels are not only of 
importance to the historian, but also possess an esthetic value for the lover of 
art. In the course of their long migration across Europe, attended by constant 
forays and hostile incursions, it was natural that the tastes of these barbarian 
tribes should cause them to turn chiefly to the ornamentation of their arms and 
personal possessions, for architectural activity would require a more or less per- 
manent residence in one locality. They were plentifully supplied with material 
for this class of work, as they had come from countries where gold was abundant 
and easily mined. Their tombs mark the course of their march westward, for the 
same barbaric brooches and other jewels are found on the Atlantic coast of the 
Iberian peninsula, along the Rhine and Danube, in the Carpathians and even in 
Southern Russia and the Crimea. Among the gold-bearing Urals and even in the 
distant valleys of Western Siberia we find these relics, so the beginning of this 


Figs. 223 and 221. — Gold plaques from Siberia. 
(Hermitage Museum.) Petrograd. 
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culture is new sought in the country lying be- r—- 
tween Persia and the Asiatic steppes occupied 
by .Mongol nomads. It i.s here that we have to 
look for the origin of these artistic forms and the 
secret of their magnificence, for the gold and pre- 
cious stones of whicli they are composed are 
■still plentiful in the mine.s of the Urafs and cer- 
tain districts ot .Siberia. The itinerary of these 
tribe.s e.\[:)lain.s in many cases the forms assumed 
by their ait, fur they learned much on the way. 

One of these natioms, the Goths, which finally 
settled in .Spain, lett .'Vsia some centuries before 
our era. 1 hey lived for a time on the shores of : 
the Black Sea where they learned from the Greeks | 
of the Cimmerian I: 
nique of working 
their Asiatic style 
must have been ni 


ert‘, no doubt, ^ — 

roni here they Fig. 225. -Gothic fibula 

...entral Europe Calatayud. ( Mas. ofMacUid. 

migrating peoples, for Tacitus 

le shores ol the Baltic near the mouth of the Elbe. In his time 
ed into two main divisions, the Ostrogoths and the Visigoths 
old chronicles, the invasion of the Huns found them encamp- 
the Danube and retreating to the south for reasons of which 
.leteated by .Attila, they took refuge in Byzantine territorv, 
was further modified and refined. With the con- 
1 tne t-.mperor, tney passed over to Italy, but their stav was brief for they 
:u. alliance with Honorius who ceded Spain to his sister Galla 


Treasure of Nagy-Szent-Miklos. (Imperial Museum at Vienna.) 
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Fig. 229. — Gold tray. (Bibliotheque Nationale.) Paris 

forms. One Siberian ornament, for example, represents a deer with antlers ter- 
minating in heads of other animals, while the tail ends in a serpent; and yet the 
entire figure preserves the general lines of a deer. There is also a gold fibula 
representing an eagle with extended wings, but the feathers end in twisting rep- 
tile forms. These jewels of native gold are sometimes set with the red garnets 
that abound in the Ural-Altaic region and exhibit the Persian taste for combina- 
tions oi materials of various colors. The older Siberian ornaments, however, are 
almost entirely of pure gold, and the vStones with which they are set do not as- 
sume undue prominence. Their richness lies rather in the decorative elements 
and the tanciful originality with which these are transformed into zoomorphic 
forms. 

At the time the Goths began their long migration, we seem to detect a Per- 
sian influence in their liking for enchased stones, an imitation, perhaps, of the 
enamels of that country. We also see traces of the Iranian styles and traditions 
of Persia in the later art of these barbarian peoples. An excellent example of 
this is the decoration of the two vessels of the treasure of Nagy-Szent-Miklos 
in liungary. They might easily be mistaken for Persian work of the Sassanian 
period (fig. 226). 

In Southern Russia, which we believe to have been the next region occu- 
pied by these Teutonic tribes, they came in contact with the Greek colonies 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus. Plere was an interesting gold industry the product 
of which was the richest and most magnificent of any of the liellenistic schools. 
The barbarian chieftains learned irom these Greeks to adorn their jewels with 
cameos and engraved gems, and their artists began to represent their own gods 
in imitation of those of the Greek Pantheon. The decorative elements became 
somewhat more regular, and we find an interesting combination of their tradi- 








Barbarian bracelet. (Museum bfRanenna.) 
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tional Asiatic art with these 
new Greek forms. A gold 
crown, probably that of a 
piiestess, was found at No- 
vocherkassk near the mouth 
of the Don and is now in 
Gte Hermitage Museum at 
f’etrograd. It ends in a com- 
plicated animal form, but 
on the circlet of the crown 
Itself there is a cameo and 
a number of figures in gold 
repousse which are in the 
purest Hellenistic taste. 

The most typical ex- 
amples ofthe barbarian gold- 
smith's work of this period 
are the magnificent pieces 
found at Petrossa and now 
in the National Museum at 
Bucharest. This treasure o- 
rigmally consisted of twenty- 
two articles, but only ten 

Fig 230 -_Thp a • 

heodonc's cuirass. have been pre- 

®orved. The rest were de- 
go d and precious stones of wdiich thev ^'^'’oyed in order to sell the 
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a small vessel that is purely Greek- and t torques, or neck-rings; 

whh garnets and turquoises, the^g“ eflTha^r^'r^ --'-led 

( g- 22/). At first sight the Petrossa treasur leopards rampant 

ion of jewels belonging to one of the P i ^ appear to be a rich collec- 

mysterious i„scripa„„ f„ E„„“ ,tZ^7T„ f-‘ > 

oubt that we have here the sacred tre indicates beyond 
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Fig-. 234.-1^0 crown of the Lombards. 
(Treasure of Monza,) 


are set into sockets in the metal so that 
they resemble the colored Byzantine 
glazes (fig. 228). 

The tray of the Gourdon treasure 
displays the same technique (fig. 229). 
The border is decorated with colored 
stones, mostly garnets, which have been 
cut flat and set into small openings formed 
by narrow partitions soldered on the ham- 
mered gold tray. The same was true of 
the famous chalice of St. Eloy at Chelles 
which disappeared during the French Revolution. Fortunately a number of 
careful drawings of this piece have been preserved. It was a tali vessel, almost 
cylindrical in form, and its exterior was entirely covered with this mosaic of 
garnets, the stones being set in sockets in such a manner as to imitate enamel. 

Sometimes this gold and garnet mosaic 
is so fine as to be almost like a mesh, as in 
the geometrical designs of the gold pieces 
in the Museum of Ravenna (fig. 230), They 
are supposed to have belonged to Theodoric 
for the patterns are similar to those still seen 
on the friezes of his tomb. 

It is evident that the technique of set- 
ting colored stones into sockets was derived 
from the enamel-work of Byzantium, except 
that cut garnets and turquoises are substi- 
tuted for the fused vitreous material. The 
influence of Byzantine art on the jewels of 
the barbarians is seen in this fondness for 
imitating enamels with precious stones as 
well as in their knowledge of filigree. The 
latter consists of intertwisted wire soldered 
to a metal back. It is easy to understand 
how the barbarian chieftains in the course 
of their long migration would be interested 
in perfecting their national art, because they 
literally covered themselves with jewels. 

Their cuirasses were ornamented with hand- 
some gold clasps; their leather shields were 
embossed with rich disks; and on their 
breasts hung a?'millae and other decorations 
like those worn by the Roman legionaries, 
but executed in an entirely different style. 

The Ostrogothic cemeteries discovered in 

Nocera Umbra in Italy have made us familiar pig. 235.-Votive crown of Theodelinda. 

(Treasure of Monsa.) 
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Fig. 236, — Tomb of Theodoric (actual state). Rave-nna. 


and jewels; even in the tombs of women and children little knives are often 
found with handles ornamented with gold filigree and garnets which produce 
the effect of red enamel. 

Although the Germanic peoples still maintained the social organization of 
a nomad group for a long time after they had established themselves in Western 
Europe, new needs arose and jewels began to be used for other purposes than 


Reconstruction of the frieze of the tomb of Theodoric, after a fragment 
in the Museum of Ravenna, by A. Haupt-Hannover. 
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Fig. 238. — The palace of Theodoric. (Mosaic in S. Apollinare Nuovo.) Ravenna. 


merely personal adornment. The treasure of jewels donated by the Lombard 
queen, Theodelinda, to the basilica of San Giovanni of Monza near Milan in- 
cluded not only her own comb and books, evangelistaries with gold covers 
incrusted with precious stones, but also a most singular votive offering consist- 
ing of a golden hen and chickens (fig. 232), The collection also includes a cross 
ornamented with raised work (fig. 233) and a votive crown and a cross set with 
stones hanging from it (fig. 235). These objects were doubtless presented by 
Theodelinda to the basilica of Monza about the end of the Sixth Century. 

We find references to these precious articles in contemporary documents 
which praise them highly, and they are represented in the carved relief on the 
tympanum of a Romanesque door of the church. It is in this church that the 
iron crown of the Lombards is preserved with which Charlemagne is supposed 
to have been crowned when he was appointed emperor by Pope Leo III. It 
is called the iron crown because it contains within it an iron circlet which 
was believed to have been made of one of the nails with which the Saviour 
was nailed to the cross, but its exterior is of gold ornamented with flowers 

and set with pearls 
and other precious 
stones (fig. 234). 
There is really better 
ground for believing 
that the iron crown 
at Monza was only 
one of the votive 
crowns belonging to 
the church like those 
presented by Queen 
Theodelinda. 

Similar crowns 
were presented by 
the Visigotliic kings 
to the churches in 

Fig. 239, — The palace of Theodoric (actual state). RAyENNA. Spain. The chroni- 
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cles often mentio'n 
gifts of this sort, and 
an Arabian historian 
recalls that when the 
Moslems entered the 
cathedral at Toledo, 
they found among the 
jewels of its treasury 
a series of crowns 
which each of the 
Gothic kings in turn 
had donated to the 
primatial church of 
their capital. These, 
of course, became the 
spoil of the invaders 
and disappeared, but 
fortunately some oth- 
ers from the neigh- 
boring monastery of 
Santa Maria de Sor- 
Fig. 242 . — Merovingian reliefs. Vence. Maritime Alps, baces were found 

near Guarrazar in the 

same province in 1847, where they had been safely hidden from the Arabs. 
Some of these were also the gifts of kings. The most beautiful of them has 
hanging from the circlet the letters of a dedicatory inscription, Reccesvinthus 
7 'ex offeret. Another is evidently the gift of Swintella, for it is inscribed, Svinthi- 
lamis 7 'ex offeret. Others of a more modest character were the offering of a pious 
lady named Sonnica, and there is one which bears an inscription showing that it 
had belonged to an abbot by the name of Theodosius. Not long ago these were 
divided between the Cluny Museum and the Armena Real at Madrid, but those 
which fell to the share of the latter were stolen in 1921 and their present where- 
abouts is unknown. (Plate XV.) 

Barbarian goldsmith’s work has been discussed first because it is espe- 
cially associated in our minds with these new peoples who, mingled with the 
old Latin stock, were to become the modern nations of Western and Southern 
Europe. We shall now take up the other arts which they cultivated, including 
architecture, sculpture and even painting. 

At first, of course, the barbarians had no architectural traditions of their 
own. Tacitus is very positive on this point in his description of their dwellings 
in Germany. “It is known,” he remarks, “that there is in the German towns 
neither contiguity nor contact with one another of the houses which make up 
their settlements. Each lives apart wherever a spring, a meadow or the forest 
attracts him; there he sets his dwelling which is made of clay either to avoid fire 
or because of his little knowledge of architecture. Instead of mortar and bricks, 
of which they are ignorant, they employ a rude material with no pretention to 
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Visigothic crown of the treasure of Quarrazar (Toledo), In the centre is the crown 

of Recceswinth, rCto/zi/ dfasegm.; Paris. 








ARCHITECTURE OF THE BARBARIAN PEOPLES 


Fig. 243. — Visigothic fragments of the palace of Masona. Merida, 


beauty; although some houses are coated with a sort of varnish which is so fine 
that it resembles paint.” Pie goes on to explain that some of these people lived 
in caves hewn in the rock. These were doubtless the dwellings of the chiefs, 
supported by rock pillars and more spacious than the mean huts of clay and 
straw scattered in the forests. 

The Teutonic peoples retained their fondness for separate dwellings even 
after they had settled permanently in Western Europe. The old Roman cities 
were abandoned and the towns along the highways were left deserted. The bar- 
barian chieftains settled with their families and retainers in fertile valleys or on 
hilltops easily defended. They surrounded their homes with palisades, and on 
these fortified sites grew up the castles of the Middle Ages. The Roman town 
was an unprotected agricultural settlement and was succeeded by the feudal 
dwelling. Plere the houses of the lord and his followers were set close to the 
stables, and the entire establishment was surrounded by a strong rampart. 
Every night the herds were brought into the enclosure where the family lived, 
for the security of Roman times was now a thing of the past. The barbarians 
lived in a constant state of domestic warfare, while they never ceased to be 
threatened by newywaves of invaders who attempted to drive them out of the 
territory which they had occupied. 

Notwithstanding these conditions, they attempted to copy the old Roman 
organization, and a new type of architecture was soon required, something more 
permanent than the houses of wood and clay described by Tacitus in which 
they lived while they still inhabited the forests of Germany. We can readily 
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Fig. 248. — Interior of the Visigothic baptistery 
of San Pedro at Tarrasa. 


buildings about them with marble 
coverings and screens sculptured in 
the traditional barbarian style, fol- 
lowing the patterns which we see on 
their brooches, jewels and arms. Italy 
is full of such reliefs set into churches 
and monuments of other periods. 
The Goths may have constructed 
other buildings of their own, but if 
they did, these have completely dis- 
appeared. Barbarian construction was 
never of a very permanent character. 
From w^hat we see of their buildings 
at Ravenna, the famous inami gothica 
was only a system of setting large 
bricks in a thick bed of very poor 
mortar. After all, there was little in- 
centive for them to build, for in every province they found the old Roman struc- 
tures, many of which were still suitable for housing their kings in state. Even 
the palace of the Caesars on the Palatine was sufficiently well preserved to 
be occupied by Eelisarius when he was in Rome. In Alilan the Lombards found 
baths and basilicas which they repaired and decorated to suit their own tastes, 
and which served amply to house the courts of their 
kings, for these people had been long accustomed to 
the hardships of a nomad pastoral life. The same would 
be the case in Gaul, where the barbarian chieftains no 
doubt occupied the old Roman buildings. The court 
of Eiiric, which so astounded Venantius Fortunatus, 
the last Latin poet of that country, may have been 
installed in the handsome Capitol which we know ex- 
isted at Toulouse. Sidonius Apollinaris describes his 
country residence with its vaulted baths, banquet-halls 
for summer and winter, and its terraces and loggias, 
all like a great Roman villa. 

During the barbarian occupation, however, Gaul 
was evidently lacking in adequate Christian churches. 
Those erected immediately after the period of perse- 
cution were small cellae without decorations and quite 
in keeping with the humble cult of the early converts. 
But these invaders, when they embraced Christianity, 
displayed not only the enthusiasm of a vigorous young 
nation, but also the love of pomp and magnificence 
which they had inherited from their Asiatic forebears. 
They erected great basilicas in honor of their favorite 
saints; indeed, Byzantine artists may have been sum- 
moned to depict their history upon the walls, and their 


Fig.249.— Visigothic relief. 
' (National Arch. Museum.) 
Madrid. 
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‘.Avn goidsmitlis would supplement 
these decorations with lamps and gold- 
en pendants. F<»r h3e;^es and other 
marbles, tiiey would despoil the old 
Rftman monuments of their handsome 
carvings and set them in the ho^ades 
of their own churclies as trophies of 
conquest much as their goldsmiths 
had set antique cameos in their crowns 
and brooches, Et^en in the construction 
of cliurches tlie barbarian artist would 
continue to l,)e more of a goldsmith 
tlian an architect, for that was the na- 
ti< tnal art of these people. It would be 
the worker in precious metals who de- 
signed their churches; indeed, St' Eloy 
was a minister and court favorite of 
the Frankisli kings, 

best known iinjuument of this 
period in Gaui was the church which 
was erected abrwe tlie tomb of St. Mar- 
tin by his devout successru', Bishop 
Gregory of Tmirs. The latter was a 
man (A' letters and patron of the arts 
as well as a churchman, and described 
Ids <>wn work in epic verse. Even in 
his time the place was frequented by 
pilgrims from every part of Gaul. Nev- 
ertheless, his description is not suiTciently detailed for us to hazard any conjec- 
ture as to its precise character. Quieherat, the eminent French archa'eologist, 
attempted to describe it as being composed of Graeco-Roman elements; but lit- 
tle was known f.>f barbarian art in his time. M. Lasteyrie has attempted a similar 
restoration based ' upon the documents and texts of the Merovingian sanctuary 
ot Chartres, where tiie image of a black Virgin was venerated at this time. 

Only two or three authentic structures of this period still exist in France, 
and these are of a modest character. The buildings which were the object of 
popular devotion would naturally be subject to incessant modifications and im- 
provements. -From the France of the Merovingian period we have today only 
the church ot .St. Jean de ffoitiers (figs. 240 and 241), the crypt of Jouarre and 
that of Aiixerre. They are small vaulted structures supported by columns taken 
from Roman buildings. The capitals, howev^er, are not the ancient ones, but 
later imitations in the Corinthian style. Although they are carved with much 
spirit, the chisel of the barbarian sculptor could not achieve the flexible grace 
of the Roman acanthus leaf. On the outside we see an attempt to imitate the 
cornice ot a clas.sieal pediment, but combined with a frieze of various colors. 
It is a sort of mosaic of brick and stone in imitation of the typical enamels of 
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Fig. 250. — Visigothic pilaster of the Cistern. 
Merida. 
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Fig. 25I.-Visigotliic capital. 
San Pablo, Barcelona. 
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Fig. 253. —Cross from the Cathedral 
at Barcelona. 


and windows. Wherever a curve is re- 
quired, tliis form is employed more fre- 
quently than the semicircle. It is traced 
upon the door in the outline of the ajise, 

and tlie arches between the nave and w 

tlie aisles are of this shape. We see it S 

in tlie windows and doors and in the in- W 

terlaced ornamentation of the building, hi 

The presence of this element in the i^fW 

monuments of the Visigoths constitutes ^ 

an important problem, for it seems prob- 

able that the Arabs learned of this form ' 

from the Visigoths and applied it to 

their own structures. We have still to 

discover whether the horseshoe-arch ^ 

was an indigenous Spanish feature, or «, « 

wlietlier the barliarians brought it from 
the Roman provinces of Asia. Theyhad 
been in contact with these regions where 

it had been in use from very ancient Fig. 253. — Cross from the Cathedral 
times. In short, we wonder wlmther this at Barcelona. 

Oriental type of arch which exceeds the 

semicircle was the result of early Semitic influences in Spain, or whether the 
Visigoths introduced it with their own Eastern customs and styles. If the latter 
is true, then it is difticult to explain the fact that none of the barbarian struc- 
tures outside of Spain, such as Theodoric’s buildings at Ravenna, exhibit this 
feature which is so thoroughly in keeping with the national spirit of Spain. 

The fragments we have of Visigothic reliefs and other carvings in Spain 
show that these people continued to employ geometrical motives, wheel-like 
designs, combinations of stars and the like. Sometimes these interwoven designs 
with curious superimposed lines are very beautiful. The {pilasters of the Cistern 
at Merida, for example, possess an esthetic originality that is extremely interest- 
ing. Here the capital is hollowed out of the stone block instead of its acanthus 
leaves projecting beyond the plane of the pilaster. In the centre of the fust is 
anotlier more slender column which is purely ornamental (fig. 250). We also 
find this smaller column carved in relief upon a pilaster in Syria; as we shall 
see, the Visigothic church of Spain maintained relations with the monasteries 
of that country which resulted in great spiritual activity during the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries. We see the same small decorative column in a more rudimen- 
tary form in a very ancient fust in the church of Vernet, It is probably from the 
monastery of St. Martin of Canigou or that of Cuxa (fig. 252). 

These Visigothic carvings were often employed in the construction of later 
buildings. In Toledo there are reliefs from the monuments of this period built 
into the bridges and churches. At Cordova the Arabs used quantities of archi- 
tectural ornaments from Visigothic basilicas in the facade of the great mosque 
of that city. 
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Miniature in tlie Visigothic manuscript from Spain called the Ashburnham Pentateuch. (In the up- 
per zone we see Pharaoh in his elabortite palace. Among the guard are several negro soldiers.— 
In the middle zone are depicted the labors of the Hebrews, the struggle between the Hebrew and 
the Egyptian and the crime of Moses. To the right we see Moses in the desert and the burning 
bush. — In the lower zone the Hebrews make bricks, and Moses is rescued from the river.) 
(Bibliotheqiie Nationale.) Paris. 
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Tours tells us of a matron in Gaul, the wife of St. Namantius, at whose expense 
a chapel was erected, and who afterward superintended the work of the mural 
decorators. The themes were taken from the miniatures of a manuscript in her 
possession. Recently a book has been issued by Prof. Neuss on the miniatures of 
Spanish Bibles, which clearly proves what we had already presumed, namely, 
that the variety of illustrations of the Visigothic Bible was immense, and that 
many of their representations were later copied in the Romanesque Bibles, which 
give us, almost exactly, the old Spanish iconography, rightly or wrongly inter- 
preted by the copyists. 


Summary. — The Germanic tribes, who appear to have originated in Western Siberia, display- 
ed a remarkable love for goldsmith’s work. Their jewelry of gold and garnets constitutes the most 
important artistic product of the barbarian peoples. In the tombs of their warriors we find brooches 
and arms adorned with gold encrusted with garnets. A Gothic treasure of a religious character 
has been found near Petrossa in Rumania. A collection of votive crowns has also been discovered 
near Quarrazar in the province of Toledo, Spain. A number of churches and cathedrals still pre- 
serve jewelry dating from this period, such as the treasure of Monza which was largely the gift of 
Queen Theodelinda. Prior to their settlement in Western Europe the barbarians had no architectural 
styles of their own. In Ravenna Thebdoric constructed a palace, and his tomb at that place is cov- 
ered with a dome carved from a single block of marble. In Gaul the Merovingians built churches 
of which we have descriptions in the literature of the period; especially noteworthy was the great 
basilica of St. Martin at Tours. The only Merovingian monuments that have been preserved, how- 
ever, are a few small and very modest structures. In Spain the only authentic Visigothic building 
was, until recently, the small basilica of San Juan de Bahos near Valladolid; but we are now able 
to identify Visigothic churches at Tarrasa and Pedret in Catalonia, and in Castile there are a con- 
siderable number of them containing the horseshoe-arches characteristic of this period. There are 
no Visigothic sculptures in the full round, but two illuminated Spanish manuscripts dating from the 
Visigothic occupation still exist. One is the beautifully illustrated Ashburnham Pentateuch, and 
the other Is the Bible in the monastery at La Cava which was brought to Italy from Spain at a 
very early period. 
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Fig. 258. — Irisli broodies. (Mitseum of Dublin.) 


CHAPTER VIII 


CHRISTIAN CEL'ITC ART IN IRELAND. — STONE CRO.SSES. 
goldsmith’s work. — MINIATURES. 

SURVIVALS OF CELTIC ARl IN THE PEASANT ART OF SCANDINAVIA. 


1 HE only regions which were not submerged by the torrent of barbcarians 
were the islands to the northwest of Europe, green Ireland and distant 
Iceland, and the cold northern portion of the Scandinavian peninsula. Britain 
was occupied by tribes of Angles and Saxons; Denmark and the South of 
Sweden were invaded; indeed, all Western Europe was overrun by the barba 
rian peoples. With comparatively slight dialectic variations, German was now 
spoken from the Baltic to the Visigothic capital in Spain and the Lombard 
provinces in Italy. 

The aboriginal population of Europe was overwhelmed by this surgin 
mass of Teutons with whom they finally merged. But in the Northwest the old 
Neolithic culture was little affected and continued to develop along its own 
lines. Early in the Fifth Century we find in Celtic Ireland a mysterious realm 
where the ancient prehistoric tribes and clans still held sway. Their warriors, 
like Fingal, visited or fought with the inhabitants of the frigid volcanic island in 
the far north and crossed the channel to bring aid to the Celtic tribes of Scot 
land who still held the Angles in check. 

This small and isolated Irish nation was destined to play an important part 
in the history of European culture. It preserved and developed the ancient tra 
ditions of an art native to Europe, the Neolithic art of La Tene. Later, Ireland 
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lyssentially Irish art is nothing more than the continuation and development 
of that prehistoric Neolithic culture native to Europe and known as that of La 
lene. As we have already noted, its best studied centre was in the locality of 
this name near Lake Neuchatel. But it extended throughout Europe during the 
later prehistoric period at a time when the use of flint implements was accom- 
panied by that oi metal articles, chiefly bronze. As a matter of fact, the art of 
La lene was that of the primitive European peoples whom the ancient histo- 
rians designated as Celts, a term which we continue to employ, although we 
are ignorant of its precise meaning. These Celts were long in contact with the 
Greek colony at Alarseilles; the Gauls had besieged Rome in the Fourth Cen- 
tury b.c.; and later, under the leadership of Brenniis, they invaded Greece and 


Fig. 260. — Cross and tower at Wicklow. Irfxand, 
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plundered and burned the sanctuary of 
Delphi. This would account for the pal- 
mettes and meanders derived from Hel- 
lenic sources which we find in the deco- 
rations of La Tene. 

Still later, when all Western Europe 
was divided into Roman provinces, the 
Celtic art of La Teme became altered al- 
most beyond recognition. Only in Scotland 
and Ireland, which lay beyond the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire, did the traditions of 
this ancient prehistoric art persist. Caesar 
had occasion to observe the Celts in the 
course of his Gallic wars and came to 
know them well. He describes their roman- 
tic character, the mysterious rites of the 
Druids carried on in groves by the light 
of the moon, their sacred oaks and ven- 
erated stones. Their monuments were still 
the great stones set up on end, and the 
stone circles. 

This culture lasted in Ireland until 
the conversion of that country to Chris- 
tianity. All the candor and faith of their 
ingenuous nature was displayed in their 
acceptance of the new doctrines, but in 
spite of their enthusiasm they could not 
entirely lose the old tastes so deeply im- 
planted within them. The Irish monas- 
teries were set within a circular enclo- 
sure constructed of great stones like the 
cromlechs surrounding the prehistoric dol- 
mens. Within the enclosure was the mon- 
astery itself with the church close by. In front of the door they erected cy- 
lindrical towers which the old chronicles call a cloicethec, or house of the bells 
(figs. 259 and 260, and Plate XVIII). 

Most of these Irish monasteries are now in ruins, and some of them have 
entirely disappeared, but many of the cylindrical towers are still standing. There 
are more than a hundred of them, and they are unmistakable. They are slightly 
conical in form, and their small windows suggest that they were used not only 
as belfries, but also as places of refuge for the monks. They may have served as 
retreats for fugitives from justice who sought asylum under the protection of 
the monastery. Nearby we usually find the so-called upright standing crosses. 
They are of stone and are set upon a large base which is ornamented with 
interlaced designs and other sculptures. These Irish crosses are evidently very 
ancient. In the history of the mission of St, Patrick we read that the Saint was 


Fig. 261. — Celtic crosses at Drumcliffe. 
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Fig. 262. — Celtic brooches. (Museum of Dublin,) 


accustomed to visit a large 
number of them each day, 
and they appear to have 
been set both within and 
without the circular enclo- 
sures of the monasteries, 
each of them being dedica- 
ted to a different saint. Their 
noticeable abundance rather 
suggests the idea that they 
were a continuation in Chris- 
tian form of the old wor- 
ship, and that the Celtic tendency toward stone-worship was slow to disappear. 

Most important to the histoi-y of art is the fact that they are practically 
covered with relief-carvings in which we see a later development of the inter- 
lacing knotwork designs of the art of La Tone. Sometimes these reliefs on the 
Irish crosses represent Biblical scenes, but for the most part they consist of 
these complicated patterns (figs. 259, 260 and 261). The actual form of the cross 
is of unusual beauty; its tall slender support and the small central cross enclosed 
wdthin a circle often produce an effect of extreme elegance. These crosses are 
found not only in Ireland, but a number have been preserved in England, the 
Isle of Man and Scotland 
as well, a testimony to the 
spiritual influence of the 
Irish monks in Great Brit- 
ain. The saints of the Irish 
church founded colonies in 
many parts of Europe, and 
it was natural that their 
first missions should have 
been to the neighboring is- 
land. The Abbeys of Jarrow 
and Lindisfarne were the 
principal centres of this 
Irish propaganda in Great 
Britain. In the consciousness 
of their superiority, the Irish 
monks zealously extended 
their missionary labours, 
for both science and Bib- 
lical knowledge, neglected 
elsewhere in Europe, had 
found a refuge in Ireland, and 
the monasteries of Durrow 
and Armagh were the only 

real Occidental universities Fig. 263 . --Brooches from Ardagh.yMwsezr//? 
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Tlie Tara Brooch. (Museum of Dublin.) 


at this time. All the spiritual 
energy of Christianity was 
concentrated in the North 
and the Church itself looked 
upon Ireland as the holy 
centre of the faith. This 
movement on the part of 
Insh monks in the time of 
Charlemagne must have ex- 
tended throughout Western 
Europe. We shall note the 
important part played by 
tne monasteries of St. Gall 
in Switzerland, Bobbin hi 
Italy and Fulda on the 
Rhine, the three great cen- 
ties of Irish culture on the 
Continent. 

More important than 
tile architecture of these 
cloisters of which little 
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knotwork designs is 
marvelous, and the 
grace and elegance 
displayed in the out- 
lines of its bands and 
medallions make it 
one of the most exqui- 
site pieces of metal- 
work ever executed 
in any period of the 
world’s history. 

Next to the Tara 
Brooch and the Ar- 
dagh Chalice, the 
most important ex- 
ample of Irish gold- 
smith’s work is the 
silver-gilt case which 
now serves as a reli- 
quary for the famous 
St. Patrick’s Bell, al- 
though it is not as an- 
cient as the others. 
Upon its face are four 
panels ornamented 
with interlaced de- 
signs and combined 
with medallions (fig- 
ure 267), while the 
back is decorated with 
a pattern composed 

of Greek crosses (fig. 268). Around it runs an inscription containing requests 
for prayers for King Domnal, who ordered it made, for the bishop who suc- 
ceeded Patrick in the diocese of Armagh, for the keeper of the bell and for 
Gudulig, his son, who executed the work. The most interesting feature of this 
piece is the ornament which served as a handle. Here, among the interlaced 
designs typical of La Tene art, we find dragon-heads in the barbarian, or rather 
Scandinavian, style. The inscription fixes the date of the bell, for King Domnal 
O’Lachlaini reigned from 1088 to 1128, and the Bishop of Armagh, whose name 
also appears in the inscription, officiated from logi to 1105. The reliquary, there- 
fore, dates from the end of the Eleventh Century. It was preserved in the an- 
cestral home of the Mill ho Hand family until about thirty years ago, when it was 
acquired by the Royal Irish Academy for its museum of science and art. The 
case still contains the 'T>ell of St. Patrick,” a simple bronze hand-bell of no ar- 
tistic interest and valuable only as a relic of the Saint and a memento of his 
famous mission. 


Fig. 267- 


• Reliquary of St. Patrick’s Bell (face). 
(Aluseum of Dublin ,) 
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An other speci men 
0 f (,' el ti c g o 1 d s m i t h ’ s 
work is the ci'«)ss from 
the Abbey of Cong, 
now in tlie Diiljlin Mu- 
seum (fig. 269). This, 
too, can 1)0 dated by 
the inscription it bears. 

It is really a reliquary, 
for it contained a iVag- 
nient of the True Cross 
which had been sent 
by tl'ie Po])e about the 
year 1123. The inscrip- 
tion consists of a sup- 
plication for the king 
of Ireland, for a certain 
bishop of Connaught 
and finally for the gold- 
sniith who did the 
work. On its face the 
arms of the cross are di- 
vided into panels orna- 
mented with the same 
c h a r a c t e r i s t i c k n o ,t w o r k 
pattern and in the cen- 
tre is to be seen the 
medallion which con- 
tained the relic. The re- 
verse side of the cross, 
as we may see in the 

reproduction given in the figure 269, is entirely covered by an uninterrupted 
design of a similar character. 

A masterpiece of Irish art which dates from a more recent period is the 
crozier of the Abbot of Clonmaciioise. After the community was dissolved, it 
passed through various hands and was finally added to the handsome collection 
of Celtic goldsmith’s work in the Dublin Museum (fig. 270). This crozier is sur- 
mounted by a sort of crest consisting of a series of animals pursuing one an- 
other, and at the end of the crook is the mitered figure of an abbot. 

Such representations of figures are somewhat rare in Celtic art, and when 
they do occur, their faulty outlines give them rather the air of an affectation in 
the work of these artists who were able to combine scrolls and other linear 
designs with such consummate skill. In the same manner the figures of the apos- 
tles and the scenes from the Gospels represented on the upright standing crosses 
show lack of proportion and extreme poverty of form. 

The same is true of their goldsmith’s work, and we cannot but conclude 
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“Reliquary of St. Patrick’s Bell (reverse). 
(Museum of Dublin.) 
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that the artisans of Christian Ireland, 
feeling a certain disdain for natural 
forms, deliberately simplified and 
conventionalized them in order to 
produce the effect they desired. 
As an example of this, we repro- 
duce the cover of a casket made to 
contain a copy of the Gospels be- 
longing to the Abbey of Devenish, 
now in the Dublin Museum (fig- 
ure 271). An inscription containing 
the name of the abbot who had it 
made places the date of this piece 
between 1001 and 1025. The figures 
of the four Evangelists occupying 
the panels between the arms of the 
cross are outlined after the manner 
of the miniatures in the manuscripts. 
We observe the same convention- 
alization in another plate which 
doubtless ornamented the cover of 
a book (fig. 272). The exaggerated 
bell-shaped tunic of the Saviour 
fastened by three large brooches 
was doubtless covered with inter- 
laced patterns as were those of the two cherubs and the two saints below. 

The portable ritual objects of metal were unquestionably the principal ve- 
hicle for the spread of Celtic artistic forms on the Continent, especially in the 
Irish monastic colonies which were established throughout Western Europe, as 
we have already noted. Possibly another effective means for the dissemination 
of these interlacing knotwork designs of Celtic art was the manuscripts. These 
Irish monks who had compiled nearly all the available knowledge of the clas- 
sical and Christian world were inspired by a love for books that was rare at 
that period, and much of their activity consisted in the illumination of new 
copies of manuscripts and the embellishment of their texts with miniatures. 
These books were carried to the monasteries of Italy and Germany, where they 
probably formed the nucleus of the libraries of Bobbio, Fulda and St. Gall, the 
three most famous manuscript collections in the Carolingian period. 

The monks of Ireland must have begun to devote themselves to the art of 
calligraphy at a very early period. The oldest Celtic codex that is ornamented 
with miniatures is believed to be the one in the collection of Trinity College. It 
is known as the. Book of Durrow and came from the monastery of St, Columba- 
nus. It dates from the Seventh Century, and we are strongly reminded by it of 
the art of La Tene, for interlaced designs adorn the capitals and the margins of 
the pages (fig. 273). 

ok of Lindisfarne is another famous example of Irish ecclesiastical 


Fig. 2G9.— The Cross of Cong. (Museum of Dublin.) 
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art:. 1"lie manuscript was copied by 
Eadlritli, Archbishop ofLindisfarne, 
between tlie years 6g8 and 721 and 
is now in Dublin, although it is 
from a famous Irish monastery in 
England. The Book of Kells is the 
best executed of this period. Its 
capitals are also richly illuminated 
with typical Celtic designs, and its 
miniatures often fill entire pages. 
The figures of these Celtic minia- 
tures, like those on the upright 
standing crosses, are badly propor- 
tioned. Their short bodies and long 
necks almost give them the appear- 
ance of larvae. (Plate XIX.) 

The decorations of the minia- 
tures of the Book of Diirrow display 
the curled and twisted shapes which 
archaeologists call “the trumpet 
spiral ornament,” and w h i c h are 
characteristic of the art of La Tene. 
Later, this type of ornament became 
more regular and took the form of 
symmetrical in t e r 1 a c e d de- 
signs. It is evident that when 
it came in contact with the 
Romanized European world, 
the ancient Celtic art began 
to acquire a feeling for sym- 
metry, and their patterns were 
gradually reduced to a simple 
pattern consisting of inter- 
sections of parallel lines, not 
unlike the plaits of a basket. 
Already in the Fourth Centu- 
ry, Roman art began to show 
a certain predilection for 
combinations of geometrical 
forms in mosaics and sculp- 
tures. The Byzantines adopted 
this feature with enthusiasm, 
so when the Irish monks ar- 
rived in. Italy, a land already 
influenced by .Byzantine tend- 
encies, they found there an 


Fig. 270. — The Crozier of Clonmacnoise, 
(Museum of Dublin,) 


Fig. 271. — Evangelistary. (Museum of Dublin.) 
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Fig. 272. — Bronze plates intended 
for the cover of an evangelistary. 
(Museum of Dublin,) 


^ ^ — , which was much more comprehensi- 

F I them than the classical Roman art. 

1 Here were interlaced designs, although 
« . they were more geometrical in character 

^ those of their own art, that of La 

I T(hie. From this time on, the old Celtic 

began to lose its characteristic curved 
and twisted forms and adopted patterns 
resembling those of the interwoven splints 
of a basket. All this is rather important, 
for there has been more or less discussion 
as to the possilde origin of this late Roman 
tendency, and it has been ascribed to the 
geometrical decorative art of La Tene, 

I I As a matter of fact, it was the Celtic art 
! I which came under Low Latin influences 
in the early Middle Ages. 

In the course of its spread, Celtic 
I ■■■ . ■ . : ■ ■ . .1 art would naturally be affected by that 

^ ^ , of the barbarian peoples among whom 

for the cover of an evangelistary. Irish monks established their colo- 

(Museum of Dtibliru) nies. The latter, which was the most 

powerful and nearest artistic influence 
with which they came in contact, could not but have its effect upon the purely 

geometrical interlaced patterns of the Celts. As 
we have already noted, the Germanic peoples did 
quite the contrary to the Celts; they loved to end 
their ornaments in zoomorphic forms and convert 
geometrical designs into serpent bodies and twist- 

@ tendency was introduced into Ireland 

Scandinavian invaders, the Norwegian and 
ffl Danish sea-rovers called Vikings, who frequently 

® landed on the shores of Ireland. The clash be- 

H tween these two opiposing forces, the Irish monks 

who were civilizers and the warlike Northmen, re- 
sulted in a combination of their styles. Germanic 
art became permeated with Celtic interlaced de- 
signs, while Celtic art frequently adopted the or- 
namental serpent heads and dragons with open 
jaws. The marginal ornaments of the manuscripts 
often end in such features, and they were the more 
readily imitated by the German copyists who had 
never lost their propensity for zoomorphic decoi'a- 
Fig,273. — niummated capital tions. Scandinavian art, on the other hand, appro- 

from the Book of Durrow. priated the Celtic interwoven patterns. A school 
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The Virgin and Child. (Miniature of the Book of Kelts.) 
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Fig". 274.— Burying-galley of a Viking chieftain found at Oseberg. Sweden, 


of art employing this combination of elements still exists in Norway and Sweden. 
The wooden architecture of these countries furnished wood-carvers with an op- 
portunity to decorate their panels with the most complicated line designs imagi- 
nable. Some of the door and window cases ornamented with the same profusion 
of interlaced designs are preserved in the museums of Bergen and Christiania; 
these have been taken from peasant’s homes and small rural churches. Promi- 
nent among the painted wooden relief carvings for which these people were 
famous were the celebrated Viking ships which spread terror along every Euro- 
pean coast. Their plundering expedi- 
tions extended up the Seine as far as 
Paris; literally riding the seas, they 
sacked the coasts of Galicia and even 
attacked Lisbon and Seville. Th 
Moorish chronicles of Spain 
us with detailed accounts of their 
ror inspiring raids into Andalu.sia. 

St. Olaf, the famous Northman pirate, 
turned back at the ancient Roman 
monument and statue that stood at 
the Pillars of Hercules near Cadiz, 
marking the straits which the super- 
stitious beliefs of the time considered 
impassable, but later, the Normans 
made expeditions to the Balearic Ls- 
iands and even captured Barbastro, 
the principal fortress on the Moorish 
frontier of Aragon. 

The Viking leaders were buried 
in their magnificent galleys, two of 
which have been found in 



Fig. 276. -- Scandinavian brooch. (British Museum,) 
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stnlT rif j »rcs(i;rvtiti()ii uihI ri'C ii<»\v in the Miiseiiiii oi C hiisticinici. he plows end 
in strange intertwined monsters, and the strips along the gunwales as well as 
tiie ornameiils ot the gangways are decorated in a nidiuiei that is at once fan- 
tastic and Ijeautiful (figs. 274 and 275). 

When they fell in foreign lands, the Viking chieftains were unostentatiously 
bui-ied with their arms and jewels. A number of Viking tumuli discovered in 
England have yielded brooches, earrings and the bronze medallions that embel- 
lished their shields and breastplates (hg. 276). 

It is especially interesting to note that among the peasants of Scandinavia 
tliere still exists an art which reminds us of the two cultures which may be said 
to lie genuinely European, the prehistoric art of La Ttme which continued to 
develop in Ireland in historical times, and that of the Germanic peoples which 
was superimposed upon it and was finally merged with it. In the next chapter 
we shall, observe the reaction of these two elements to the influence of the 
Roman forms in the time of Charlemagne. 


Summary. — Ireland, which remained outside of the area invaded by the Germanic tribes, con- 
tinued to develop without interruption the ancient European art called that of La Tene. This 
style is characterized by its interlaced ornaments and scroll-work, combined with the utmost 
freedom of the imagination. Upon their conversion to Christianity, the Celts of Ireland applied 
their long established technique to the fashioning of personal jewels and ritual objects, the style of 
which is characteristic of this people. The finest of these are the Tara brooch, the reliquary called 
the Shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell and the Cross of Cong. In reproducing human figures, however, 
the Irish artists display an ineptitude which almost suggests a certain contempt. This is true both 
of their metal-work and of the miniatures with which their manuscripts are embellished. The latter 
are also executed in the style characteristic of their art, the outstanding feature of which is the 
interlacing knotwork designs already mentioned. The Irish monks enjoyed almost a complete 
monopoly of the sacred and profane knowledge of this period, for the dissemination of which they 
later established religious colonies in many parts of Europe. Their monasteries in Italy and Ger- 
many became centres from which this Celtic Christian art was spread throughout the Continent, 
and their styles and forms even became popular in the lands where classical art had formerly 
flourished. 
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Fi^. 277. — Interior of the palace chapel of Aix-la-Chapelle with its modern mosaics. 


CHAPTER IX 


CAROLTNGIAN ART. — CHARLEMAGNE'S BUILDINGS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLH 


THE BENEDICTINE MONASTERIES. — THE MAGISTRI COMACINI OE LOMBARDY 


CAROLINGIAN ART UNDER CHARLEMAGNE S SUCCESSORS.— RKLIEPS AND MINIATURES, 


A ll that Western Europe had retained of its classical traditions, whatever 
remained of the art which the Germanic peojiles had brought from their 
homes on the steppes, and the artistic principles of the Celts which had been 
preserved by the Irish Church, were now to be found at the court of Charle- 
magne, the great promoter of the culture of the Middle Ages. We may consider 
this period the turning-point of European civilization which from now on began 
to improve, and it is interesting to note the various elements which contributed 
to its formation. As it happened, the Emperor, his barons, court dignitaries, 
prelates and the other outstanding figures of the new Empire, were for the most 
part of Germanic origin. Many of them were barbarians, it is true, but they 
were not without a curious admixture of classical culture. Like Theodoric and 
Chindaswinth, the King of the Franks was a barbarian chieftain, and although, 
like the others, he strove to rid himself of his Germanic traits, yet at heart he 
was always a Teuton warrior desirous of assimilating the ancient civilization 
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CHARLEMAGKE’s buildings A1' AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 


ital as being most centrally locatecL It is a little to the west of the Rhine, 
This palace chapel must have seemed a remarkable monument at the time it 
was built; indeed, the writers of the period speak of it as a marvelous structuie, 
“ Unable to obtain marbles and columns,” writes one of these, “he sent to Rome 
and Ravenna.” We still have the letter of Pope Adrian in which he gives the 
Emperor permission to take marbles and flags from the palace at Ravenna for 
the work at Aixda-Chapelle. ^^Marmores qiiamqumn mosi/vo dc eodmi palaHo 
i>obis concLHiiMOS alutolU^^ The plan and general torm of the building weie 

evidently copied from S. Vitale at Ravenna (hgs. 278 and 279). Phe chuich is 
octagonal with a central cupola, but unlike that of S. Vitale which was made 
lighter by means of its pottery construction, it was entirely ol stone and there- 
fore not so high. The octagonal ambulatory which surrounds the space beneath 


Fig. 2S0. 


™ Interior of the palace chapel of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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Fig. 281. — Interior of the church at Germigny-des-Pres, 


the dome resists the lateral pressure of the central mass and is also constructed 
of massive vaults. At the corners of the octagon stand great stone piers. Between 
these are arches, those of the upper stories being divided into smaller ones which 
rest upon columns. The vaults are covered with mosaics; indeed, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Emperor summoned Byzantine artists to line the bare tunnel-vaults 
of the ambulatory and the cold hemispherical shell of the dome with a rich 
gold covering (hg. 280), These polychrome decorations had long since disap- 
peared, but they were handsomely restored a few years ago at the expense of 
the German Emperor (fig. 277). 

The architect who directed the work at Aix-la-Chapelle was Udo of Metz, 
and the biographers of Charlemagne tell us of the efforts he made to secure the 
most skilful artisans in the Empire. During the long periods which the Emperor 
spent at Aix he worshipped daily in this church which was dedicated to 
vSt. Mary, liere he passed the declining years of his life and was buried; his 
bones are still in a precious shrine. 

The church was connected with the palace by a portico in which were 
displayed the artistic spoils of the provinces he, conquered, among them a 



Charlemagne’s buildings at aix-la-chapelle 


Fig. 282.— Comparison of the church of Cristo de laLuz with that of Qerniigny-des-Pres. (Lamperez, 


Emperor undertook a number of architectural enterprises in other places in 
order to commemorate his r eng n. Descriptions have come down to us of his 
palaces at Nijmwegen and Ingelheim, also his most famous public works such 
as the great bridge over the Rhine at Mainz and the unfinished canal which was 
to connect the Rhine with the Danube. But the efforts of Charlemagne were not 
nnseconded; he had many ministers, associates and collaborators who imitated 
the example set by their monarch. Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, built at Germigny- 
des-Pres a church which is still standing. It consists of a small lofty cupola with 
surrounding aisles and is the only authentic monument in France that has come 
down to us from the time of Charlemagne (fig. 281). Theodulf wrote a detailed 
poetical description of his church; in his eyes everything was a fitting subject 
for a poem. This literary bishop tells us that he was born in Spain, and we 
know he must have been one of the last survivors of the Visigothic Church, 
who, as we have already noted, took refuge in France. His culture seems to have 
been unusual even for the court of Charlemagne. After Alcuin he was probably 
the best educated of any ot the friends of the Emperor, and none surpassed 
him in his love lor beauty. He himself tells us how an attempt was once made 
to win his favor by the bribe of an antique Greek vase from Provence on which 
the story of liercules was painted. 
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Fig. 283.— Stucco ornamentation of S. Maria in Valle. Cividale del Friuli. 
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THE BENEHICTINE ABBEYS 


Fig. 284.— The relief of the Virgins. S, Maria in Valle, Cividalk del Friui.i, 


Fig. 285. -Grapevine frieze. S. Maria in Valle. Cividale del Friuli. 
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)‘‘r ~n p^.tz CBilEr n '• p -tery of Cividale is 

: L,B Q ,1 — J a barbarian monu- 

— □ — ^ — ^ 1' o ment erected by 

\ li^T T^T b the Teuton bishop and 

— ^-R-— J 1 _ 1 E_| I — ■' — ! has been preserved 

^ almost intact until our 

Fig. 286 . Plan of an abbey. o/iS. Giz//. times with its altars 

and baptismal fonts 

covered with reliefs which consist of curved and interlaced barbarian patterns. 

A iittle later another structure was erected at Cividale the precise date of 
which is uncertain. This is the small church of S. Maria which is entirely covered 
with stucco reliefs, but here the dominant influence is already Byzantine. The 
interlaced geometrical designs of the marble slabs of the baptistery are suc- 
ceeded by delightful stucco friezes on the little church. Oriental influences are 
very much in evidence. Stucco relief decorations are quite characteristic of By- 
zantine art; we still find a number of them in an excellent state of preservation 
in the Byzantine church at Parenzo (fig. 195). Those of S. Maria have an extraor- 
dinary charm. Their beauty is such that Cividale is still a place of importance 
(fig. 283). Above the door is a frieze of maidens with erect figures, their tunics 
hanging in long straight folds. There are three of them on each side of a central 
niche in the shadow of which is the seated figure of a bishop (fig. 284). 

Upon the archivolt over the doorway is a grapevine frieze in which the 
symmetrical curves of the delicately conventionalized tendrils follow one another 
in orderly repetition, and the entire design has the repose so characteristic of 


Fig. 286. "" Plan of an abbey. Library ofS. GalL 
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THE MAGISTRT COMACIXI IN LOMBARDY 




Fig. 287. ~ S. Ambrogio. Milan. 


Now that the missionaries from Ireland had relinquished the task of restoring 
civilization to the Germanic peoples, the great centres of intellectual activity 
during the Carolingian period would naturally be the abbeys which the Irish 
monks had either founded or reorganized. The most celebrated of these were 
Fulda at the tomb of St. Boniface and S. Gall in Srvitzerland. Of their buildings 
little remains today, and we can judge of them only from the accounts found in 
their precious illuminated manuscriijts to which the modern libraries of Europe 
fell heir when the abbeys themselves were destroyed. 

From S. Gall we have a document which is most unique in its way, and it is 
Ijossible that is the very plan which Einhard turned over to the abbot to whom 
heentiusted the construction of the group of buildings which were to house 
this great religious community (fig. 286). This plan, dating from the period of 
which we are writing, is of the utmost value, for not nnlv Hops ir stioT.r thp t,,-. 
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were set beneath an opening in. the 
roof to allow the smoke to escape. 
Behind the church were the cemetery 
and the hirms. These communities of 
Benedictine monks were, first of all, 
agricultural colonies, and it is interest- 
ing to note the large amount of space 
given over to vegetable gardens (9), 
mills (10), cisterns (ii) and the stables 
and barns (12 and 13). The plan con- 
tains annotations which explain the 
use of the various annexes, and it is 
so complete that without it, it would 
be impossible to reconstruct an abbey 
of the Carolingian period. 

The Irish monks came to exert an 
influence upon all the art of the Ben- 
edictine monasteries. Even Monte Cas- 
sino itself adopted the artistic tastes 
of the Celts, and from this centre the 
styles of the Irish Church with their 
interlaced patterns and complicated or- 
namentation of grotesque zoomorphic 

forms spread throughout Southern 
Fig. 288. Ciborium in S. Ambrogio. Milan. ^ , „ . , , 

Italy. Owing to its position between 

Rome and Naples and its historic pres- 
tige, Monte Cassino became the agency for the dissemination of the ideas and 
tastes of the monks from Ireland among all the monasteries of the order, and 
the art of the Benedictines became characterized by a style which was derived 
from the monasteries of Erin. 

Later we find the same thing occurring in Monte Cassino which "we have 
already noted at Cividale; the great abbey abandoned its Carolingian art and 
turned anew to Byzantium which was ever the schoolmaster of Western Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Under the successors of Charlemagne, the Western 
Empire became enfeebled, and Constantinople recovered its prestige in the 
Occident. It was to the latter city that the abbot, Desiderius, sent for artisans 
when he wished to restore the abbey in 1065. From Byzantium came sculptors, 
architects and painters who after they had executed their commissions at Monte 
Cassino, built, painted and carved, as the chronicle tells m, pe?' castella et eremos. 

During the period of Western European history which we call the Carol- 
ingian and which includes the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, a school was being 
formed in Lombardy which was to become famous. This school of architecture 
was later to play a most important part in the formation of Romanesque art and 
consisted of certain groups of master-masons called the Magistri Comacini, for 
their principal centre was the little town of Como on the lake of that name a 
short distance from Milan. There is a tradition that when Rome was sacked by 
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THE MAGISTRI COM ACINI IN LOMBARD 


Fig. 289. "“Frontal of the altar. 5. Arnbrogio. Milan< 


Aiaric in 410, the guild of master-masons fled from the Eternal City and took 
refuge on an island in '[’.ake Como. Here in Northern Italy these Roman exiles 
are supposed to have preserved the secrets of their profession at a time when 
architecture as an art had generally fallen into oblivion, and they were later 
summoned to distant parts of the country and even beyond the Alps. We know 
that their technique in the eonstruction of vaults, domes and cam|)aniles was im- 
itated among the Latin 
n a t i o n s w li i c li grew 
out of the dismem- 
berment of the Empire 
of Charlemagne. 

When tlie Lom- 
bards (jccupied N<.>r til- 
er n Italv they soon 
recognized the impor- 
tance of tills colony 
o f m a s t e r-ni a s o n s of 
Como, and they pro- 
mulgated for their pro- 
tection a code of laws 
which has come down 
to iLS. Tiie first of these 
are two edicts issued 
by King lojtliair in 643 
which covered the re- 
sponsibility of masters 
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Fig. 290. — Side of the altar. S. Ambrog-io, Milan. 
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and workmen in connection with 
building accidents. Eighty years 
later, the code of Luitprand contain- 
ed a collection of statutes relating 
to the foundation of the guild of 
master-masons, or Magis hi Casmii, 
fixing the prices to be charged for 
the construction of walls, vaults and 
arches, and for carpentry and stuc- 
co-work. The especial skill required 
in constructing vaults is seen in the 
remuneration allowed, which was 
fifteen or eighteen times as much 
as for ordinary wall-building. 

The specialty for which the 
Magistri Comacini became so fa- 
mous was the construction of vaults. 
The area of the hall or nave was 
divided into squares by transverse 
arches, and each square was covered 
by a groined vault supported by 
diagonal arches extending from 
corner to corner. The latter rested 
upon columns which were enlarged 
so as to form a clustered column, 
or pier. This is quite unlike the cy- 
lindrical or square pillar of Roman 
architecture. Nor did the Romans 
ever employ the diagonal arch. The 
great innovation of these Lombard 
architects, therefore, consisted in 
the introduction of the diagonal 
arch, or rib, which contributed to 
the support of the vault. 

The most ancient; of these clustered, or compound, columns so character- 
istic of Lombard architecture were discovered in Milan in 1869 while excavat- 
ing the foundations of a bank. Some inscriptions were also uncovered which 
date irom the first half of the Eighth Century, Others have since been found in 
S, Ambrogio at Milan, S. Michele at Pavia and many other buildings of the same 
type which were constructed by the master-masons of Lombardy, both in Italy 
and elsewhere. S. Ambrogio in Milan and S. Michele in Pavia are very similar 
to one another and were without doubt the first important churches to be built 
in this style. The precise date of the erection of these Lombard monuments has 
been the subject of considerable controversy among archaeologists. 

Ihe church of S. Ambrogio at Milan is now a Latin basilica consisting of a 
nave and two aisles. Each of the square sections, or bays, into which it is divided 


Fig, 291. — La Sainte Foy. Treasure of Conqiies, 




Tim MAGISTRI COM ACINI IN LOMBARDY 


is covered with groined 
vaults supiiorted l)y diago- 
nal arclies. But in front of 
the apse was an octagonal 
cupola which has since been 
destroyed. In the very orig- 
inal plan of this church we 
see more freedom in the 
arrangement of the various 
elements than in the palace 
c Ii a p e 1 of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which was after all but a 
poor imitation of S. Vitale 
in Ravenna. In this respect 
the Magistri Comacini show 
themselves to be decidedly 
the superiors of the archi- 
tects whom Einhard and 
Charlemagne employed in 
the embellishment of the 
Caroli ngian ca jutal , 

The plan of S. Am- 
brogio is already that of a 
Romanesque church, as we 
shall see later on. It was 
the first example of a type 
followed by countless other 
churches. It is difficult to Fig. 292. — The soul of the just man under the protection 

1 of thQ LordTBook-'Cover. (Bibliothec/iie AWionaie.J Paris, 

say how much truth there 

is in the legend of the emi- 
gration of a guild of masons from Rome to Como, but there is no doubt that 
the Magistri Comacini had made a careful study of the old Roman basilicas, 
some of which were roofed with groined vaults (although there were no diag- 
onal arclies)aiid combined this system of vaulting with a dome. Furthermore, in 
certain important Roman structures like the amphitheatre at Nimes, the barrel- 
vaults are reenforced at intervals with main arches which form the skeleton of 
the Lombard vault. 

Another specialty of the Lombard architects was the ornamentation of the 
building with features of a purely structural character. The reenforcing arches, 
tor example, rest upon supports partly sunk into the wall, forming engaged 
compound columns, and these add a certain variety to the interior of the struc- 
ture. The exterior waills are ornamented with projecting stone bands or blind 
arches which form a cornice as in the buildings of Ravenna. On the campaniles 
these small arcades occur at the top of each story, dividing the tower into a 
number of horizontal bands. On the outer wall of the apse, pilasters and bands 
are combined with the blind arcade of the cornice. 





Figs, 203, 294 and 295. -Book-covers, (Library of S. Gall.) 


The buildings of the Lombard masters are also ornamented with sculptures 
on the capitals of the columns and bands of reliefs above the doors containing 
grotesque monsters and interlaced designs. We are still ignorant of the origin 
of many of these decorative forms employed by the Lombard builders. At times 
there is in them much that is Germanic, or barbarian, and again we note in- 
fluences that are unmistakably Byzantine. In S. Ambrogio, for example, the 
pulpit is decorated entirely with barbarian interlaced patterns, while over the 
high altar is a beautiful ciborium supported by four marble columns (fig. 288), 
its upper part encrusted with stucco decorations that are purely Byzantine like 
those of S. Maria at Cividale. The gold frontal of the altar is a brilliant exam- 
ple of the same style. On it we see represented the twelve annual festivals and 
the glorification of the Lord (fig. 289). On the sides of the altar are figures of 
the Evangelists, angels and seraphs (fig. 290). 

The reliefs ot Cividale and S. Ambrogio are the more interesting to us 
because we have no monumental sculptures dating from the Garolingian period. 
Ihe small bronze statue supposed to represent Charlemagne, recently identified 
in the Carnavalet Museum at Paris, may be considered purely exceptional. 
A finer specimen of the same character is the remarkable reliquary image called 
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foot against a stone”. Two 
lions open their jaws; the wic- 
ked gaze upon the saved soul 
of the just man who rests in 
the arms of an angel, while 
they fall into the ditch digged 
by themselves. 

We do not know the art- 
ist who carved this exquisite 
piece of work, but two other 
book-covers have been pre- 
served which were executed 
by a monk named Totihis 
who was a member of the 
community at S. Gall, Switz- 
erland. He is mentioned a 
number of times in the chron- 
icles ofthis Benedictine abbey 
(hgs. 293, 294 and 295). This 
monk, who on one of his book- 
covers recommends himself 
to the piety of his successors, 
possessed unusual taste and 
imagination. The subjects of 
his work are often local leg- 
ends of the patron saint of 
his monastery for which no 
repertory existed from which he could copy, and he was obliged to produce 
original compositions of his own. 

In Plate XX, below the Assumption of the Virgin we see the patron saint 
of the abbey in a forest where he is ministered to by a bear. On the cover of an 
evangelistary (Plate XXI) the subject is a more ordinary one. It is the traditional 
representation so often seen in the miniatures of the glorification of the Lord in 
an almond-shaped nimbus surrounded by angels and seraphs. Beneath are Earth 
and Sea and in the angles are the four Evangelists. Three of the latter are writ- 
ing while the fourth is cutting his pen, just as we so often see them in the 
miniatures. 

The prinicipal art of the Carolingian period, indeed, we might almost say 
the only one, was the painting of miniatures. We have already noted how few 
architectural works worthy of mention have been preserved from Charlemagne’s 
time or that of his immediate successors. Except for the palace chapel at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the stuccos of Cividale and the works of the Lombard architects of 
this period, little remains besides the little church of Theodulf at Germigny- 
des-Pres. The old buildings of S. Gall are all gone, Monte Cassino too, and 
Fulda was partially rebuilt in later times. Of Carolingian sculpture, as we have 
already seen, only a number of ivory carvings have been preserved, and these 


Fig. 299. “The monks of Marmoutier presenting a Bible 
to Charles the Bald. (Bibliotheqite Nationale.) Paris. 
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RELtEFS AND MINIATURES 


editions of this period would 

result in clear copies and pro- 300. — Frontispiece of the Bible of Charles the Bald, 

f u s e i 1 hi s t i-a t i o n wherever •®- 

possible. It was customary in 

Western Europe at this time to use the handsome violet-colored parchment 
whichj as we have already seen, was popular during the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity and in the period of transition, as in the purple codex of the cathedral of 
Rossano. Moreover the emperors and their associates followed the custom al- 
ready noted in the Byzantine manuscripts of having their portraits painted on 
the first page of the books intended for their own use. These were surrounded 
with pictures of members of the court and symbolical figures offering homage 
to the pretended universal dominion of the monarch. 

The first modern scholar to make a serious study of the Carolingian manu- 
scripts was the Comte de Bastard who, fifty years ago, reproduced the entire 
repertory of the miniatures in a series of reasonably faithful engravings. Without 
the text, these fill a large unwieldy portfolio, but they are still extremely useful, 
for they constitute the only complete survey of the Carolingian illustrations. 

Next in importance to the work of Bastard is the collaboration of Corssen, 
Janitschek and a number of other erudite German scholars who based their 
study of the Carolingian miniatures upon the most beautiful Carolingian codex 
that has come down to us. This manuscript belonged to a member of the impe- 
rial family and is called the Codex of Ada, the supposed sister of Charlemagne. 


Fig. 300. - 


- Frontispiece of the Bible of Charles the Bald. 
5. Paul fiiori le Mura. Rome. 
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It is now in the museum of 
the cathedral at Treves. 

Corssen’s work has been 
followed in recent years by 
a long series of valuable 
monographs in which we 
find a number of hypotheses 
and schemes for classifying 
the manuscripts according to 
the localities from which they 
are supposed to have come, 
but many of the problems 
involved are far from being- 
solved. Not only are the man- 
uscripts very numerous, but 
they were produced during a 
long period of time and come 
from every part of the gi'eat 
Empire, many of the prov- 
inces of which preserved their 
own local traditions. For ex- 
ample, the miniatures of the 
two Evangelists in the Lorsch 
manuscript, now in the Vati- 
can (figs. 296 and 297), belong 
to the same school as the 
Codex of Ada, now in Treves. Each of these Evangelists sits within a classical 
doorway; they have an attitude that is at once calm and dignified and are dress- 
ed in magnificently embroidered garments. In another manuscript (fig. 298) we 
see a marked Celtic influence. liere the Evangelist turns nervously as if to lis- 
ten to the angel who speaks to him from the clouds. It is interesting to note 
that the type of the seated Evangelist writing at his desk began to evolve dur- 
ing the first period of Christian art. We later find it in the Syriac codex of Rab- 
bula which dates from the Sixth Century, in the Evangelistary of Rossano and the 
Byzantine miniatures. As in classical art, it was the fixed types which became 
the most beautiful productions of the Middle Ages. Once freed from the task of 
creating the type, the artist could, without abandoning the prescribed form, find 
that variety of expression which is the only absolutely e.ssential element in the 
world of art. Fhe variations of style seen in the Carolingian miniatures were due 
not only to local influences, but also to the personal efforts of some of the book- 
loving friends of the Emperor who were swayed by the tastes of the countries 
from which they had come. It was natural that the school of art which devel- 
oped at Tours under the guidance and patronage of Alcuin should show a 
decided inclination toward Irish decorative forms. Theodulf, on the other hand, 
naturally retained his Visigothic predilections as did Witiza, the founder of the 
monastery at Aniane, and his neighbor, Guillaume of Gellone, 


Fig. 301. — Miniature in the Bible of Charles the Bald. 
vS. Paul fnori te Mura. Rome. 
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Another evangelistary-cover carved by the monk Totilns. (Library of S. Qall.) 
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Figs. 302 and 303. — Miniatures of the Evangelistary of Lotijaire. (Bibtiotheque Nationale.) Paris. 


The books most often illustrated were the Bibles. Each dignitary of Charle- 
magne’s court possessed his own, always a handsome manuscript with a dedica- 
tion at the beginning and some verses at the end. The same was true under 
Charlemagne’s successors, and it became the custom to represent the monarch 
in glorified guise on the title-page or frontispiece of the book. Sometimes an 
actual scene is pictured as in the Bible of Charles the Bald, where we see the 
monks of the monastery of Marmoiitier presenting the monarch with the large 
handsome book which they have decorated for him (fig. 299), Three monks to 
the right of the Emperor, perhaps those who had executed the work, ofter the 
book to him. These would be the scholar who had revised the text, the scribe 
who wrote it and the painter, or illuminator. Eight other monks dressed in 
handsome robes stand before the throne upon which the monarch is seated, 
while on either side stand a noble and a warrior. The picture is full of animation 
and is evidently a serious attempt to reproduce the actual occurrence. We 
would never find a realistic picture of this character in Byzantine art. The fron- 
tispieces of the books which belonged to the Itmperoi'S of Constantinople con- 
tain portraits of their owners and are handsomely executed in a style that is at 
once sophisticated and vigorous, but these artists would never have been so 
audacious as to attempt these representations of actual life which were one day 
to bring about the Renaissance, For this reason Carolingian art has often been 
considered the first revival of art, a premature recovery sometimes called the 
Carolingian renaissance, but one which preceded the real Italian Renaissance 
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Figs, 304 and 305. — Miniatures of the Sacramentary of Metz. (Bihllotheqiie Nationale.) Paris. 


by some six centuries. This is due to the fact that we find at the court of 
Charlemagne and of his immediate successors the same two impulses which 
were later to produce the Renaissance in Italy. These were a sincere desire to 
imitate the civilization of classical antiquity and a disposition to study nature 


Figs, 306 and 307, - Miniatures of the Sacrameiitary of Metz. (Bibliotheque Nationale,) Paris, 
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Fig. 308.— Miniature of the Sacramentary of Metz. 
(Bibliotheqiie Nationale.) Pakis. 


itself; but they were both preco- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tiques preserved in its libraries. [ CjOlHo Of f R \ \^ O 1 C 
Nevertheless Byzantine art, so- 
phisticated and elegant as it was, 308— Miniature of the Sacramentary of Metz, 

was rarely a live thing. The mod- (BiMothegue 

est scribes and miniaturists of 

Charlemagne’s court, on the other hand, knew the ancient world only through 
the writings of Bede, Isidore, Cassiodorus and a few of the laitin poets. But like 
true Westerners, they were alive and took a joy in living, unhampered by that 
acute feeling for the inner life which paralyzed the Byzantine. 

Often the scenes represented in the frontispieces of the Carolingian manu- 
scripts are not so picturesque as that of the Bible of the monks of Marmoutier 
and consist merely of the portrait of the monarch accompanied by members of 
his court and allegorical figures. The so-called Bible of Charles the Bald in the 
monastery of S. Paul fuori le M'ura at Rome shows us the same Emperor seated 
upon his throne and attended by two of his captains and two princesses. Above, 
four allegoricarfigures representing as many provinces together with two angels 
pay homage to the Lord’s anointed (fig. 300). Each of the books of this Bible is 
preceded by a handsome page decorated with interlaced patterns and an orna- 
mental border (tig. 301). Tliese illustrations are often so beautiful that in order 
to preserve them they were protected by a piece of cloth. In the Bible of 
Theodulf, now at Puy, we still find in front of each picture a handsome piece of 
clotli, a rare Byzantine or Sassanian fabric placed between the parchment pages 
to protect tlie miniatures. Not only are these Bibles ornamented with illuminated 
pages heading each text, but also with illustrations of the various passages 
forming a repertory quite distinct from that of Byzantium. 

The pictures of the Bibles of this period were copied by the Romanesque 
miniaturists and formed the principal source of such illustrations in Western Eu- 
rope. Sometimes the texts were evangelistaries or psalters which were volumes 
easier to handle, and the books of extracts from the Gospels were smaller still. 
Another type of book much in use at this time and also wmll illustrated was the 
sacramentary containing the ritual for the Mass, .Sacraments and other rites of 
the Church. When it was the property of some member of the royal family, the 
portrait of the owner was on the frontispiece. In the Evangelistary of Lothaire we 
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Fig, 309. - The provinces of the Empire. Miniature of the Evangelistary of Otto III. 
(Cathedral of Bamberg.) 


sec (iHriuiipernr between two guards (fig. 302), while in the Sacramentary of 
Drogo, bishop of Metz, who was the son of Charlemagne, the prince stands 
Ijetween twi:> other members of the clergy who hold books in their hands 
(fig, 304). Upon the title-page, following the dedication, there was usually 
ane)tlier large miniature representing the apotheosis of the Saviour who sits in 
an almond-shaped nimbus, sometimes surrounded by the four Evangelists as in 
the Evangelistary of Lothaire (fig. 303), and again accompanied by symbolic fig- 
ures representing Earth and Sea as in the Sacramentary of Metz (fig. 305), or by 
groups of angels and seraphs as on another title-page of the same book (fig- 
ure 306, 307 and 308). 


Summary. — The most important example of Carolingian architecture that has come down to 
us from the time of Charlemagne is the church of his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, an imitation of 
S. Vitale at Ravenna. The Emperor also constructed churches and palaces at Nijmwegen and In- 
gelheini, and his ministers and other associates did the same in various parts of his great Empire, 
each following his own particular taste. Of the latter, the church at Germigny-des-Pres is still 
standing; it was built by the Visigothic bishop, Theodulf, and is very similar to the church of 
Cristo de la Luz at Toledo. The most learned of Charlemagne’s collaborators were the Irish monks, 
and these introduced their own interlaced geometrical designs. The influence of these monks from 
Ireland even extended as far as Italy where they had religious communities at Bobbio and else- 
where. Monte Gassino was also strongly influenced by these Irish monks, and the same was true 
of some convents in Germany and S. Gall in Switzerland. After the partition of Charlemagne’s Em- 
pire, many of these cultural centres abandoned the art of the Occident and turned to Byzantium for 
their artists. This was the case at Monte Cassino and Cividale, the capital of the Duchy of Friuli, 
which was also an important centre. Byzantine influences extended as far as Milan, where a local 
school of architects existed called the Masters of Como, Except for ivory carvings, no sculptures 
of the Carolingian period have come dowm to us. We know that there was some fresco-painting, 
and a few mosaics have been preserved at Germigny-des-Pres in the church of Theodulf. The prin- 
cipal art of Charlemagne’s time was the illustration of books, particularly the miniatures of the 
manuscripts belonging to Charlemagne and his successors, members of the royal family and dig- 
nitaries of the court. 
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Fig. 310, -Fresco on the vaults of Kasr-Amra. 


CHAPTER X 


LAST ARTISTIC SCHOOLS OF ASIA. — THE ORIGINS OF MOSLEM ART. 
MOSLEM AK1' IN EGYPT, NOR I HERN AFRICA, SPAIN AND INDIA. 
MINOR ARTS. IVORIES, CERAMICS AND FABRICS, 


D uring practicaily all the Roman occupation of Western Asia, the Parthian 
Kingdom kept the legions from advancing lieyond the desert frontier of 
the Empire, and reestalilished on the liigh plateaux of Persia a culture to 
some extent native. From this strategic position, as successors of the ancient 
Acliaenienides they were able to act as the arbiters of the destinies of the 
entire Orient. At lirst the Partliian chieftains had been little more than desert 
nomads without lands or fixed haliitations, but, later on, they became feudal 
lords, and their castles dotted the plains of Alesopotaniia. The time came Avhen 
the highest point within the walls of all the ancient Oriental cities was occupied 
liy a fortress erected by the Parthian governor. Even the ruined cities of 
baliylonia and Assyria, aliandoried lor centuries, were now repopulated and 
upon the artificial moimds of debris rising from the desert plain were set the 
castles of the princely vassals of the Parthian kings. In excavating the site of 
one of these ancient cities, the modern archaeologist usually finds the upper 
layer to be composed of the remains of a Parthian castle, often handsomely 
decorated, which seems an anomaly in these desert places. The Sassanian 
Empire in 226 a.d. succeeded to the the loosely knit Parthian Kingdom, and 
founded a school of architecture based upon the vault construction traditional 








31 1.— -Plan of tlie mosque of Koser-il-Hallabat. 
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^ S h \V(^ find the Sassanian palaces of 
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domed arcliitecture of Mesopo- 
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tions ol the ancient palaces ol 
p the Achaenien ides only in the 

i 1 ornamentation of their doors and 

windows. All this is rather re- 
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Fte,3n.-~PlanofH,iM^ros,,,neofKoscr-il-Hallab.t. i’ersepolis were 

SvRiA. covered with a roof composed 

of wooden beams and rafters 
and terra-cotta tiles. It is most significant that in spite of the proximity of the 
stately mins of dynasties of which the Sassanian kings considered themselves 
the successors, their architects went to the lowlands of Mesopotamia for their 
models; for it is in the territory of their subjects on the banks of the Euphrates 
that we find tlie origin of the Sassanian styles. The palaces of Firuzabad and 
Sarvistan were known to arcliaeologists before they discovered the castles of 
Mesopotamia. The former are located in the modern Persian Empire. Elere 
exploration could be carried on with greater safety than on the desert jilains of 
tlie Ihiphrates, where archaeological expeditions were constantly menaced by 
the attacks of hostile Arab marauders. Firiizabad and Sarvistan have now lost 
much of the interest which they formerly inspired, for in spite of the dangers 
involved, travellers have visited the ruins of the desert castles and brought back 
studies and descriptions of these structures and the monuments found within 





Uiem. Usually these castles are set within a walled enclosure. At the corners 
and along the .sides are towers, and in the centre or at one end of the great 
cmiit loiined by the walls is the palace itself. On either side we often find 
subordinate bnilding.s wl.icli served as stal.les, store-houses and guard-room.s, 
l)nt the principal decoration is naturally that of the structure which formed the 
lesidence ol the [innce. Ihis was covered with domes and barrel-vaults and 
enclosed by thick walls to protect its inmates from the burning heat of the 
desert. 1 he mhaiiitants of these castles during the early Middle Ages were an 
interesting people, and the hi.story of these little centres of literary and artistic 
activity IS now being brought to light by the aid of old chronicle.s which have 
only recently attracted the attention of the investigator. All the desert peoples 
collaborated in the production of this new Mesopotamian art, and they brouo-ht 
to the task all the exuberant fancies of an untrammeled Oriental imagination 
powerlul enemy from the outside world interfered with them, and durino- 
the peacetul mtervals between their domestic wars they passed the time con- 
ceiving the beautitul lorms with which they ornamented their buildings. 

The best known of these castles is that of M’shatta in Syria, forVhe mar- 
vdous tneze which decorated its outer walls has been transported to the 
ifaseum ot Berlin (fig. 7(12, Vol. 1). It is exquisitely beautiful and consists of a 
cumphcated design composed of branches rising from small vases, each alternat- 
ing with hgures of lions, panthers and birds. There are also large rosettes like 
handsome buds carved in the stone. Another castle, that of Hatra, appears to 
re somewhat older and even retains something of the ancient classical art, 
w 11 e the ca.stle ot Kl-Amra, on the other , hand, seems to have been built by a 
iamoirs chieftain who lived in early Mohammedan times. The mural paintings 
of the dast named have been reproduced in a monograph on this monument 
published by the Academy of Vienna in 1909 (fig. 310). 

Undoubtedly these castles are: the places where we must look for the origin 


Fig. 313. — Bath of Haniniam-is-Safahh. Svkia, 
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Fig, 316. — Mosque of Damascus. Syria. 

chapter of this volume the extraordinary building activity in Syria and the 
liaiiran district during the first centuries of Christianity. When the Arabs occii- 
pied these provinces, they must have begun their first buildings, and the ar- 
chaeological exploration of the region has uncovered two interesting monuments, 
already Moslem, constructed of stone like the Christian churches of Syria. One 
of these is the mosque of Koser-il-Hallabat which consists only of a hall of 
three aisles separated by columns, but there is the small niche called the mihrab 
on the side toward Mecca (figs. 31 1 and 312). The other is the bath of Hammam- 
is-Sarakh, not far away, which is also roofed with stone vaults (fig. 313). 

it was not long, however, before the Arabs of Syria ceased to copy the local 
Christian monuments and began to imitate the structures of Constantinople, 
then the capital of the world. The mosque of Omar on Mt. Moriah, formerly 
the site of the temple of Jerusalem, is a typical Byzantine monument. The ro- 
tunda was begun in 6S7 a.d. and although it was restored and added to down to 
the time of Suleiman, we still find in it a number of the original mosaics. Those 
of the exterior, it is said, were the work of artists from Constantinople who 
had been sent by the Emperor to Jerusalem (fig. 314). Its plan is octagonal and 
is clearly Byzantine. Over the centre rises a dome surrounded by two concentric 
aisles (fig. 315). Beneath the dome the rock itself is plainly visible. Here the 
sacrifice of Abraham was believed to have occurred, and it was from this spot 
that Mahomet was taken up into the uppermost heaven. Consequently the 
mosque is not oriented toward Mecca, and the Arabs of Syria ascribe to this 
rock a greater sanctity even than that of the Kaaba itself. 
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Fig. 317. — Mosque of Sultan Barkiik. Cairo. 


Apart from a few exceptional cases like the Mosque of Omar, however, all 
the early Mohammedan mosques consisted simply of a court, or open-air sanc- 
tuary. In our study of ancient Oriental art, we have already seen that in the 
Phoenician sanctuaries and even the temple of Jerusalem the most prominent 
feature was the court, although there was, of course, a secluded holy place to 
which the main body of worshippers were not admitted. The temple of Byblus, 
or Jebeil, in Phoenicia, was a sacred court, and the famous Roman sanctuary at 
Baalbek was a magnificent enclosure surrounded by temples or shrines. The 
most highly venerated mosque in the world, that of Mecca, is simply a colon- 
naded court in the centre of which is the Kaaba, the sacred stone toward 
edans direct their prayers. This mosque differs from the 
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ril her early Aralj places of worship in that the faithful lace the centre wlieii at 
prayer; consequently there is tlie same number of columns on each side. But in 
the other early mosques there is a ctdonnade only on the side of the court 
toward Mecca, the direetif)n in whicli tlie worshippers offer their prayers. In the 
centre of tin* wall l)elhnd this arcade is a niclie called the mihrab. It contains 
no statnr! or idol and is a synibol ot the sanctnary at Mecca. As was natural, the 
first mosques were usually enlarged as time 
went on. Ikit in structures like the mosques 
«>f Ahnutasin and Abu Dolaf on tlie Mesopo- 
tamian desert, which were aliandoned at an 
early periiHl and still [jreserve intact the prim- 
itive w'e hnd only a rectangular court 

with a row of coiutmis on tlie side toward 
Meci,:a, 'flo: famous mosque of Uamascus is 
oi the same type, and it is prol)al)ie that its 
aisles are the remains of an ancient Cliristian 
Ijasilica (fig. 316). Later they increased the 
rows ol coinmns on this side and enriched tlie 
<Ther three sides of" the ceuirt with a simple 
arcade. By adding to the rows of columns on 
the side of the mihrab, the entire mosque 
took iui a new aspect very diflerent from that 
of the original structure. It became a temple 
composed of many aisles divided by parallel 
lines of columns in front of which was a court, 
and the court became a sort of vestibule to 
the sacred spot. In the mosque of Ibn-Tulun, 
lor exam|)Ie, at Cairo, we hnd only five rows 
of columns on the side of the mihrab. At Kai- 



Fig. 320. — Plan of the mOvSque 
of Hasan. Cairo, 
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Fig. 321. — Tombs of the Caliphs. Cairo, 


rawan there arc more, but the court is still an important feature. In the Cordova 
mosque we find aisle after aisle, a forest of columns, while the court seems 
little more than an accessory feature. Here we would never imagine that the 
court was originally the principal part of the sanctuary. 

I’he conquest of Syria was followed by that of Egypt, and here, particularly 
at Cairo, the new capital, the caliphs erected many handsome mosques. Cairo is 
still the most characteristic Mohammedan city in existence and contains exam- 
ples of Moslem art rif every period, from the early mosques in the form of a 

court, like that of Ibn- 

j__ _______ __________ Tulun, 


, to those of 
modern times which 
still follow the Arab 
styles. But in all these 
Egyptian monuments, 
we note one predom- 
inant element, the 
raised, or pointed, 
arch which the Sara- 
cens borrowed from 
the Coptic structures 
they found in the 
country. It is not 
drawn from a single 
centre, but is com- 
posed of arbitrary 




Fig, 32*2. — Tombs of the Caliphs. The mosque. Cairo 
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i lii ves (>n cdtlitM* side which meet at 
the top. l.ater, we find in tfie mosques 
Iff (Jairo a cniciforni |)lan consisting 
of a cemrt or lial! with four aisles 
for tlie fcmr rites of tlie Moliaminedan 
religion as practiced in the Thirteenth 
Century. In figure 317 we see one of 
tlie wings of the mosque of Sultan 
Oarkuk. Out of the main aisle (jpens 
the mihrab, and to one side is the 
small pulpit, or niimbar, which is 
always tlie handsomest of the fur- 
iiisliings. There is also the tribune, or 
dikkcii^ IVtr the reading of the Koran, 
sopi>orted Iiy eight columns and set 
fiirtlier out in the centre of tlie main 
aisle. 

Stmie of the mosques ofCairri are 
iiicoriiorated iu a vast mass of liiiild- 
ings containing hospitals, sell 00 Is, 
apartments tor tlie accomodations of 
strangers and the to ml) of the sultan 
who tounded the estalilishment. 'Fhe mosque of Plasan is typical of this sort 
and is one of the most interesting 
structures at Cairo. There is a central 
court with a fountain in the middle. 

Out of the court open the four halls 
f o r 1 h e f o 11 r rites (figs. 318, 319 
and 320). In the corners are the four 
schools and behind is the square 
domed hall containing the tomb of 
the IVmnder. On the outside is a cor- 
nice of stalactites, and the great 
Imilding is flanked liy minarets. The 
(hiorway is a great arch seventy-five 
feet high. The entire structure is 
magnificently decorated and is still 
an important religious centre. Another 
school-mosque of Cairo is that of El- 
Azliar which is the seat of a Univer- 
sity enjoying a prestige in the xMoha- 
medan world comparable with that 
of Oxford and Heidelberg in Europe. 

In a suburb of Cairo named 
Kait-Bey is the cemetery of the Mam- 
elukes called the Tombs of the 


Fig. 323. “Exterior of the Tombs 
of the Mamelukes. Cairo. 


Fig. 324. “Tomb of the Emir Suleiman. Cairo, 



Fiff, 325. ““(leneral view of the mosque of Kairawaii. Tuwrs. 


C:ali{)hs. \hivr. an* a nunibia* ijf nracefiil cliapels irregularly ass 
niosciiK? which contains a school and hospital (figs. 321 and 
are all similar in their arrangement. 'Flic ground plain is squc 
with a dome SH{)iK»rtcd by four pendcntivcs at the corners, 
structure a niiich higher elevation. The cui)olas are orname 


Fig. 32G.-- Interior of the mosque of Kairawan. Tirwis, 
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Interior of the mosque at Cordova, 
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Fig. 331. -Doorway of the mosque at Cordova. Spain. 

beams above which is a wooden ceiling (hg. 326). The mihrab of the Kairawan 
mosque is lined with tiles and wooden panels which are said to have been 
imported from tiie Orient and are among the most handsome of Moslem deco- 
rative art. On either side of the mihrab is a column of red and yellow porphyry, 
'riiese were brought from Carthage and their equal does not exist elsewhere 
in the world. 

We have seen that the Arabs who overran the Orient learned much from 
the architectural and decorative styles traditional in those lands. The same was 
bound to occur in Spain. In the tirst buildings which they erected in the Iberian 
peiiinsuia, it is evident that the Arabs availed themselves not only of the mate- 
lials l)ut also ut the architectural technique of the Visigothic monuments. At 
least we nute a great difference between the buildings they erected immediately 
attei the conquest and what they did later on. It is interesting to compare the 
window-arch of the cathedral at Tarragona (fig, 327), and its interwoven pat- 
tei ns and decoiations that are almost Byzantine, with the ornamentation of the 
mosque of the Aljaferia at Saragossa, which consists of the conventionalized 
leaves so characteristic of Moslem art (fig. 328). For this reason, some of the 
Arab monuments of the Peninsula may be more properly classed as Visigothic 
than Moslem. These are more compactly arranged, as in the Cristo de la Luz, 
the arrangement of which would seem strange in Moslem architecture if it were 
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not for its Yisig'othic 
antecedents. In his 
n i o d e r n “ M a n ii a 1 o f 
Moslem Architecture’' 
Saladin notes the deri- 
A'ation of the Arab capi- 
tal in Spain from those 
of the Visigothic relief 
in the cistern of Merida. 

It is possible that 
the Arab builders of 
these s t r ii c t ii r e s of a 
V i s i g o t h i c character 
learned in Spain to con- 
strii ct th e h o r s e s h o e 
arch so typical of the 
Moslem niunumeiits in 
Mediterranean lands. It 
was in Spain that tliey 
seemed most inclined 
toward this form, and 
in the Cordova mosque, 
the most important ex- 
ample of tills St vie, we 
Fig. 332. -Doonvay of the mosque of Cordova. enornifms qnanti- 

ties of fragments of re- 
liefs, friezes and capitals taken from the old Visigothic buildings which the 
Arabs had torn down in order to obtain materials for the construction of the 
great mosque of the capital of the Western Caliphate (fig, 330). This arch, in 
which the curve is carried further than the half circle, was taken to Northern 
Africa which was under the dominion of the Caliphs of Cordova, and it has 
continued to be a traditional feature even in the modern buildings of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunis. 

It is evident that during the first years of their occupatluii of Spain, the 
Arabs made use of the Visigothic buildings, not only for governmental purposes, 
but for religious, as well. In some cities the old catliedrals were transformed 
into mosques, a portion being reserved for Christian worship. When the West- 
ern Caliphate was established about the middle of the Eighth Century, the first 
caliphs were naturally desirous of erecting in their capital a mosque which 
would outvie the magnificence of those of the Orient. The Cordova mosque was 
begun in 786 by Abd-er~Rahman I wlio utilized the walls and columns of the 
old basilica ol St. Vincent. Its original plan comprised only eleven aisles, the 
centre one leading to the mihrab being somewhat wider than the others as at 
Kairtiwan. .Hisham I added a number of lateral aisles, built the minaret and 
beautified the crmrt with a magilificent fountain of purification. Hisham II 
constructed eleven more aisles with as many rows of coh.unns, and in Almaztir’s 




Fig. 333, — Approach to the tnihrab. 
Cordova mosque. 


Fig. 334. —Doorway of the mihrab. 
Cordova mosque. 


time, when the Berber immigration made more space desirable, still more aisles 
were added to the mosque. 

This multiplication of the aisles raised a new problem, that ot the [)rop(‘r 
manner to roof so great a mosque. As long as there was only a single arcad 
on the side of the mihrab, or at most a series of three to five columned ai.sles, 
a wooden roof was quite sufficient. But when, as in the mosque at Cordo- 
va, the aisles became much more numerous, the great space enclosed and 
the vast extension of the galleries made it necessary to raise the ceiling. Other- 
wise the monument would have seemed excessively low. On the otlier hand, 
the Moslem architects of the mosque at Cordova depended upon tlie ancient 
buildings and ruins for their columns and capitals, and they found it difficult or 
impossible to obtain enough marble shafts of the size necessary to give the iu*w 
temple its proper proportions. To overcome this difficulty they adoi)tcd the 
same device which the Romans had employed in the aqueduct at Merida; they 
set One arcade on top of another. .A.bove the lower cajiumns they jnit a sceoml 
series which were surmounted by arches. Sometimes there is even a tliinl scries 
of arches and columns raising the ceiling still higher. Only tlie .sanctuary, or 
mihrab, was vaulted; the Emperor of Constantinople is said to have sent artisis 
and mosaics to decorate it (figs. 334 and 335)- front of the mihrab is a 
richly ornamented approach called the Maksurah wliieh forms a sort i.fvesli. 
bule to the sanctuary (fig. 33^), 
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About the year 1171 Almaiizor 
began the mosque at Seville on the 
site of the present Gothic cathedral. 
This has entirely disappeared ex- 
cept for its famous minaret, now 
called the Giralda, and even this 
has been much restored and added 
to (figs. 336 and 337). Today the 
Giralda is the most highly prized 
monument of the city and is the 
belfry of the cathedral. It has the 
simple outline of a square tower 
with a Renaissance superstructure 
rising from its upper platform. Its 
form is characteristic of the Moslem 
architecture of Spain and Northern 
Africa. Indeed, the minarets of the 
mosques at Rabat, Marrakesh and 
Oran follow the same type. 

We read in the chronicle of 
Alfonso el Sabio that this handsome 
minaret had “another tower of eight 
lathoms (in height) and upon its 
top W'Cre four round knobs”, the 
work of a Sicilian. The tower has 
been so often restored that it is 
difficult to determine what was the precise character of the superstructure in 
Moslem times. 

The minaret is an indispensible feature of the mosque. From this tower the 
faithful are called to prayer by the muezzin who intones a verse from the Ivoran. 
The minarets of the mosques which we find on the Mesopotamian desert today, 
however, are cylindrical, with a spiral ascent around the outside, as in that of 
the city of Samara near Bagdad. This form is derived from the stage-towers of 
Assyria and Babylonia. No doubt the Arabs, when they occupied tlie valley 
of the Euphrates, copied this feature from the ruins of the ancient Babylonian 
cities, and the minarets of this part of the world have always preserved some- 
thing of this type. We feel justified, therefore, in telling the people of Seville 
that their well known tower is a copy of an even more famoiis structure, the 
tower of Babel, with its terraced stories rising one above another. 

Among the Arabs, as among ail Oriental peoples, the most important civil 
building was the residence of the monarch. They were a nomad people and 
had no antecedents for this type of structure before the time of Mahomet and 
the first conquests. Consequently they were obliged to learn from the nations 
they conquered. The light and complicated character of Rersian construction 
appealed to the tastes of the Mohammedan builders, and this became the pro- 
of the most charming of the Oriental palaces with their broad pools 


Fig. 33o. Ceiling of the mihrab in the mosque 
at Cordova. 
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Fig. 33b’.— The Giralda priorto its last alteration. Fig. 337. — The Qiralda. Present state. 


bordered with myrtles and rose-bushes. Their gardens were watered by the play 
ot fountains. Rare plants bloomed in secluded spots, and in the middle rose a 
graceful kiosk. Within the pavilions were richly coloured and gilded reliefs of 
alabaster, the only decoration of the walls, while the ceiling.s were comiro.sed 
in ingenious patterns gleaming with gold and enameled gla.ss. After the Itlev- 
enth Century all the Arab palaces followed the same type. In Sicily we still find 
theiemains of the palaces constructed by the Saracen ijrinces in tlie outskirts 
of Palermo and later enlarged by the Norman kings wdio oceupieil them. I'hest 
differ little from the Moslem palaces of Spain. 

The first palace of the Cordova caliphs tippears to have been the countrv- 
seat of Ruzafa erected by Abd-er-Rahman I, but even the place where it stoiM 
IS now forgotten. The city residence of the caliplis was on the site now occupied 
by the bishop’s palace. This structure was built in the time of Abd-ei'-Rahman H 
but It has been rebuilt in later times until the origintil structure can no longer be 
recognized. There are important remains of the Cordovan Versailles ei’ectcd liy 
Abd-er-Rahman III at the foot of the Sierra and called Medina Azahra. Thespo’t 
IS now called Cordova la Vieja (figs. 33S and 339). Thi.s palace usually served 
as the residence of the favorite wife of the Caliph, but it was large enomdi to 
odge the entire court. The ruins are now being carefully explored’by Velazquez 
Bosco, who has published the results obtained thus far, making a vahialile <-on- 
tribution to the origin of Cordovan art. There seems to be no longer any doubt 
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Fig. 339.— Details of a window in the palace of Medina Azahra. 

that the architects of Medina Azahra w'ere brought 
from Egypt and that the palace was embellished with 
fountains sent by the Emperor of Constantinople. An- 
Fig. 338. — Column of the other Cordovan palace explored by X’eldzquez Bosco 
palace of Medina Azahra. built by Alman/or on the summit of Aguilarejo 

and called Alamiria. The Alcazar of Seville, where 
the Moslem commander resided, was both a palace and a fortress. It was begun 
by the Ommeyades who were fond of ostentation and it became a magnif- 
icent structure under the Almohades in the Twelfth Century. Since that time, 
however, it has been greatly modified, Alphonso XI reliuilt it as did Pedro the 
Cruel and other later princes, and it has been so altered tliat an analysis is now 
impossible. It is built about a rectangular central court, and at one end isanotli- 
er small court. We are ignorant of the use of the different iiarts of this hand- 
some palace; some rooms are linked with the names of famous historical charac- 
ters, but much of the connection is probably the product ofpo|)ular imagination. 

Although the present decoration is all Moorish, the Hall of Ambassadors 
(fig. 340) is probably the oldest portion, judging fnun the form and arrangement 
of the arches which recall in a measure those of the mosque at Cru'dova. Some 
remains of the old stucco are still to be found in the interior, and one of the 
doors appears to be of Arab workmanship. But so many changes and restora- 
tions have taken place (and one in recent years has been anytliing but judi- 
cious) that it would be extremely difficult to attempt a restoration of the orig- 
inal structure. The entire palace enclosure must have occupied a considerable 
space and probably extended down to the famous Torre del Oro. The latter 
was a portion of the defenses, but is still a work of unusual beauty. 'Phis tower 
defended the palace on the river side, and it was here that Pedro the Cruel is 
supposed to have kept his treasure. The walls still stood until recent time.s, 
exhibiting the typical features of the ramparts of the Moorish fortresses. 
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Fig. 340. — Hall of Ambassadors. Alcazar at Seville. Spain, 


The palace on the bank of the Gnadiana at Meridi 
on the remains of the old walls of the Visigothic pa 
ragossa, which is still called the Aljaferia, was rebuilt i 
and Isabella and later 
transformed into a con- ^ ^ 
vent. Today it is used as 
a liarrack. It is situated 
on a fiat space not far 
from the River Ebro, which it 
was necessary to fortify with 
wails and towers. It consisted 
of a central court with lateral 
galleries and in the back- 
ground was a great hall with 
subordinate buildings on ei- 
ther side. The decorations 
are carved in soft gypsum 
which lent itself admirably to 1 g ^ 

the most delicate work. r 

Another famous royal Fig. 3«.- Plan of the Alcazar at Seville, 
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Fig. 342. — Court of the Lions. Alhambra. Granada. 

palace was the Alhambra, the residence of the kings of Granada, which has 
been preserved almost intact. It lacks only the portion torn down by Charles V 
who began a Renaissance structure on the site of the Moorish palace but never 
completed it. 

The Alhambra was built on the hill overlooking the valley of As.sabica by 
Sultan Mohammed, surnamed el-Amhar (the Red), of the dynasty of the Nas- 
rides. He followed the classical Moslem style of the Iberian peninsula in this 
handsome palace (figs, 342 to 351). 

Just as the Roman Empire imposed its manner of living and its artistic 
tastes upon its colonies, so the Arabs carried their civilization far to the West; 
but, like Roman art, Arab art was unable to resist either the influence of the 
conquered population or that of the character of the country itself. A num- 
ber of factors contributed to the peculiar develoi:>ment of Arab art in the new 
Caliphate of Andalusia from the time of the erection of the mosque at Cordova 
down to that of the magnificent palace at Granada. The Arabs had not come 
into a land peopled only by barbarian tribes, as was so often the case with the 
Romans. Influenced by a population such as that of the Visigothic kingdom, 
they accepted many of the artistic traditions of their subjects throughout the 
period of the development of Moslem art in Spain, In some of the halls of the 
Alhambra we see the work of Spanish artists, or rather artisans, like those who 
still ply their trade in the narrow streets of Manises and the other cities of 
eastern Spain where the pottery industry has been carried on since the most 
ancient times. 

From all these elements and impelled by the creative force of this Oriental 
civilization, the Arabs produced a marvellous collection of buildings with the 
bright colours, stalactite vaults, delicate marquetry and rich reliefs and arabesques 
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Fig. 343. — Hall of Justice. Alhambra, Granada, 


so typical of classical Moslem architecture in Spain. Taken as a wliole, the Al- 
hambra reflects the last word of this Oriental civilization which spread like a 
flood over the w^esternmost portion of the Occident Here, in the most distant 
land overrun by the Arabs, they established a new Kingdom of their own, and 
for a brief space the Moslem rulers of Spain enjoyed a formidable military and 
political power. The various artistic schools which grew out of this Moslem 
culture produced many a magnificent work, and of them all the Alhambra is 
today the most charming. The Court of the Myrtles, the Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, that of the Two Sisters, the Hall of Justice, the Baths and the Peinador 
all give the impression of being a fanciful creation in which even the delicate 
details breathe the spirit of a forceful nation. The structural methods, however, 
are those of a people that have been nomads. Behind the light vaults and grace- 
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Fig. 344. — Detail of the doorway of the Mosque. Alhambra. 
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Fig. 345. — Exterior of the Alhambra. Granada. 


ful walls is the frame-work of a desert tent. The panels are merely plaster forms 
which in spite of their profuse and highly colored ornamentation are only like 
hanging tapestries are very beautiful but not substantial. 

Tiles, glass and painted gypsum are the main elements of the decoration of 
this home of the kings of Granada; but from time to time, as though suggesting 
the existence of a powerful latent force, w’C feel the influence of the art of other 
peoples, something intangible which, though out of sight, lay beneath this domi- 
nating Oriental culture. 

The plan of the Alhambra (fig. 346) is typical of the Moslem alcazar. An 
extensive walled enclosure contains the various structures of which the palace 
is composed. Its outer aspect is that of an imposing fortress (fig. 345), but 
within, we find beautiful apartments, where all seems intended only for a life of 
pleasure. In addition to the disfiguring modern buildings, the walled area is 
occupied by the alcazaba, or citadel, now almost destroyed, and the palace 
proper. Across the valley and also defended by numerous towers is the Gen- 
eralife, a collection of sumptuous pavilions which constituted the summer res- 
idence of the kings of Granada. In the Alhambra the life of the palace revolved 
about two great courts, that of the Myrtles and the famous Court of the Lions. 
(Plate XXII.) 

As we have said, the Alhambra is of light construction; many of the walls 
are of mud reenforced with courses of brick, and the plain wooden ceilings are 
masked by revetments and hanging stalactites of painted gypsum (figs. 350 
and 351). The latter feature, which we find at its best in this palace, belongs to 
a school peculiar to the Mediterranean area. In Syria, Persia and India, the 
domes are ornamented with geometrical patterns, but they do not stand out 
prominently from the curve of the vault, and there are no stalactites hanging 
from the ceiling such as we find in Egypt, Morocco and Spain, Not many years 
ago a Frenchman, General Beyle, while exploring an abandoned city in Tunis 
which was the site of the Kaala of the Beni-Hamad, discovered this gypsum 
decoration which is so characteristic of Moslem art of Morocco and Spain. 
This is especially interesting, because the Kaala of the Beni-Hamad was built 
early in the Tenth Century and soon abandoned. For this reason it sets a date 
for the beginning of this type of decoration. 

In addition to the polychrome reliefs of the gypsum panels, the walls are 
ornamented with glazed tiles of handsome design in which gold predominates. 
Fountains of water play in all the halls and the windows overlook gardens of 
myrtles and shallow pools like those of the palaces of the Orient. 
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The Arabs built other palaces in Spain, and we still find in Morocco struc- 
tures of the same character (fig. 35 ^)- Andalusia, as in Morocco today, the 
apartments of the private houses opened into a central court and there were no 
windows on the outside of the building (fig. 353)- The Moslem styles of Andal- 
usia are still preserved in Morocco. 

We have already mentioned the baths which are still an indispensable 
feature of every Mohammedan city. In the centre is a tank, and the hall is 
covered with a dome. Around it lie the various apartments where Mohammedans 
are accustomed to gather on certain festal occasions. Another type of building 
always found in Moslem lands is that of the caravansary for the accomodation of 
caravans of pilgrims and merchants. This structure consists of a large court sur- 
rounded by sleeping rooms, stables, etc. In the Orient these, caravansaries are of- 
ten handsome buildings, and among the apartments lying about the great court 
we frequently find four mosques for the four orthodox Mohammedan rites. The 
enormous Oriental bazaar, like a covered street, is also typical of a M^usleni city, 
and hospitals and leper-houses were formerly maintained with zealous piety. 

The roads of the Arabs in Africa and Spain were rather primitive affairs as 



Fig. 346. “-Plan of the Alhambra. Gk'anada. 

1. Tower of Comares. — 2. Hall of the Barque. ~3. Arcade of the Court of the Myrtles. - 4. Court 
of the Myrtles, or of the Fishpond. — 3. Doorway leading to the destroyed portion,- ft Court 
of la Reja.— 7. Chamber of Repose. — 8. Drainage channel. — 1). Bath. — 10. Heating plant for 
the bath (destroyed). — 11. Hall of the two Sisters. — 12, Hall of the Ajimeces. — 13, Mirador of 
Lindaraia. — 14. Court of Lindaraja, — 15. Court of the Lions. — Kt Hall of Justice. —17, Hall of 
the Mozarabs. — IS. Hall of the Abencerrajes. — 19. Old Arab cistern. —20. Old entra?ice to the 
Court of the Lions. — 21. Cemetery.— 2i. Tower of Abul Hachach and the Mirador of the Queen. 
— 23. Hall of the Shields, —24. Court of the Mosque. — 25. Reception Hall, — 2t{. Old entrance.— 
27. Christian chapel. — 28. Oratory of the Nazarene kings. — 29. Tower of the Daggers, or of 
Machttca. — 30. Ancient gallery. - 31. Garden of Machtica. - 32. Houses of el Partal.— 33. The 
Ladies’ Tower.— 34. Oratory and House of Bracamoiite. — 35. Tower of las Oallinas. — 3(>. Al- 
cazaba. — 37, The Homage Tower, — 38. Tower,— 39, The Wine Gate. -40. Square of the Cis- 
terns. -41. Tower of the Peak.i — 42. Tower of Justice. - 43. Palace of Charles V. -44. Church 
of Santa Maria, formerly the palace mosque. —45. Pool. 
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Fig’. 317. -- Interior of the Mosque. Al/iami^ra. 


in all Moslem countries, but their hydraulic works were often both ingenious 
and efficient. Many of the irrigation canals and river dykes of Spain date fi'om 
the time of the Arabs. I'hey restored tiieold Roman l;)ridge over the I'agns at 
Alcantam and built many others like the one at Cordova. In Egypt tlie Nb 
lometer, a gauge for measuring the luaght of water in the Nile, is of Arab work- 
manship, d'hese people were masters of the art of fortification; it was from them 
that the Crusaders learned many defensive devices which they afterwards ap- 
plied to their own cities and castles in the Occident. Many of the technical 
terms ajiplied to military construction during the Middle Ages were derived 
from the Arabic, such as barbican, etc. In the Orient we still find Moslem 
fortresses in an excellent state of preservation as at Aleppo (hgs. 354 and 555). 
and the great forts constructed by the Mogul rulers on the Persian ft’onder. The 
Arabs built many walled cities both in Spain and Northern Africa. An excellent 
exanii>le is the wall of Marrakesh with its great square towers which was the 
work of tiie Almoravides; also that of Mansurah near Tlerncen in Algeria, In 
Spain tlie towers at Seville and the old city walls of Alrneria and Cordova are 
of Anib construction. Here, as in Morocco, they were usually built of adobe. 
In those of Cordova and Mansurah we can still see the holes which held the 
bars of the mould. Among the Arab fortre.sses of Spain we iniglit cite that of 
Alcala and the famous Alcazaba of Malaga which was recently destroyed. 
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Fig. 348. — Detail of ajtmez or double window of the Mosque. Alhambra, 


Their city-gates were usually flanked with towers as in the ca.se of the 
Byzantine fortifications. They are sometimes set at an angle of the wall lilce the 
Puerta del Sol at Toledo (fig. 357). In all we find a long covered passage for the 
protection of the defenders (fig. 358). Often, too, there is a double curtain-WTill 
with a second gate (fig. 359). In some the passage is not laid out in a straight 
line, but turns a corner as in one of the gates of Mequinez and that of I»al)-Zira 
in Tunis (figs. 361 and 362), : 

Often the gateway consists simply of a monuniental arcli whicli is orna- 
mented with reliefs (figs. 555 and 360). In both .Spain and Morocco the walls 
are crowned with battlements. At first the latter were square; later they were 
terminated in a pyramid as on the Puerta del Sol at Toledo or were ste|)ped as 
at Fez (fig. 363). 

The Moslem architects of the West were rather sparing in their use of 
vaults and domes, but in Persia and Turkestan, on the contrary, they employed 
vaults in the greatest profusion. These were more or less in imitation of the archi- 
tecture of the Sassanids. Flere we find a square mosque with a central dome, 
and the doorway is always an enormous arch opening on the court which is 
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Fig. 349. — Rest Room, attached to the baths. Alhambra, 


approached by an arched doorway. This feature is evidently of Persian origin; 
We find it also in one of the mosques of Konia, the ancient Iconium, which was 
the capital of the Seljuk sultans and saw the beginning of the formidable military 
power of the Turks (figs. 365 and 366). The mosques of this city contain terra- 
cotta decorations; indeed, we may say that Persia has always been the home 
of the glazed tile. 

Here are fagades, friezes and arches covered with a profusion of perfectly 
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Fig, 350. — Detail of the Mirador of Lindaraja. Fig. 35I.~-DetaiI of the Court of the Myrtles, 


fitted tiles. The arch of the mosque of Sliah-Zindeh at Samarkand is entirely 
covered with tiles. Behind it on a near-by hill are the tombs of the Mck^uI con- 
querors, a singular cemetery of domed tumuli like the tombs of the Mamelukes 
near Cairo (fig. 364). 

The cupolas of these tombs have a bulbous shape. In the light of recent 
discoveries, it is believed that this form was derived from the ancient Babylonian 
architecture. These domes are double; there is a lower interior one and another 
outer dome with a distended appearance and which is held on the drum by 
means of a series of radial beams of iron which are anchored so as to resist: the 
thrust, the last ot these tombs at Samarkand is that of Timur, which is orna- 
mented with handsome tiles both inside and out. The square hall beneath the 
dome contains a number of honorary sarcophagi, but the great conqueror and 
_ _ his associates rest in a cryfU beneath 



Fig. 352. 
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-Main court of the Sultan’s 
palace. Fez. 


the floor. 

The last and most glcuicms of the 
Moslem conquests was that of India, 
where Arab styles underwent a niini- 
ber of modifications whicli were later 
reflected in the Afoluimmedan lands 
ot the West. In India the conquerors 
erected magnificent palaces (tf light 
construction and composed of courts 
and pavilions embellished witli |)ouls 
and gardens. Even the mosques and 
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Fig. 353. — Court of a private house. Rabat, 


minarets suffered considerable alteration owing to the influence exerted by the 
structures the invaders found in India, 

The first Moslem monuments constructed after this invasion are little 
known; indeed, the most famous, the palace-tombs of the Mogul Emperors at 
Agra, date only from the Seventeenth Century. By this time India was the most 
cultured country under Moslem rule and already in contact with Western Euro- 
pean civilization. Portuguese explorers had opened the way for the Jesuits and 
other missionaries who have left us accounts and descriptions of the country 
and the magnificent Mogul court. European influence is plainly seen in the 
Taj-Mahal which was began in 1632 by Shah Jahan in memory of his queen. 
The main building is set upon a platform over eight hundred feet in breadth 
and lies in a splendid environment of pools and gardens (fig. 367). In the centre 
is the octagonal mausoleum which contains large niches and doorways leading 
to the other halls and ornamented with reliefs of white marble which are be- 
lieved to be the work of a French sculptor from Bordeaux. 

The dynasty of Mogul emperors in India was founded by Baber, a de- 
scendant of Timur. After an attempt to conquer Samarkand and reestablish 
the empire of his ancestor which had fallen to pieces as rapidly as it had been 
created, this prince fixed his attention on India and after a number of unsuc- 
cessful invasions finally conquered the country. Pie was the first of a line of bril- 
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principal hall of the palace. These 

palace-tombs are set amid large ' ^ £'*■‘•'1 fi’"* ff lit 

gardens with great monumental 
gateways. LI nlike these h o o 1 s of 
Spain and Morocco which modeled 
their decorations in stucco and 
gypsum, those of India worked in 
marble and other hard stone. In 
spite of the richness of detail, the 'i 
whole is not lacking in grandeur. 

P^rgusson tells us that the Moguls 
built like giants, but their sculptures 
were like goldsmith’s work. 

Shah Jahan also built at Agra 
the Itimad-ud-Daula, a memorial of 
his father-in-law who was the treas- 
urer of the Empire. This, too, is set 
upon a platform and embellished 
by gardens. The central hall is sur- 
rounded by eight others, and there Fig. 357. - Puerta del Sol. Toledo. 

are four minarets, or towers, at the 

corners like kiosks (fig. 368 ). In India the Moslems defended their cities with 
double and triple walls with gate- 


Fig. 357. — Puerta del Sol. Toledo. 


ways, moats and magnificent tow- 
ers. Some of these military defenses 
are of extraordinary size like the 
walls of Benares, their holy city 
(fig. 372 ). the towers and gates of 
Delhi on the Ganges and the for- 
tress at Gwalior. They learned 
their military architecture from the 
Byzantines. In Syria, for example, 
we find the great fortress at Alep- 
po, one of the most imposing in the 
world, set upon a hill overlooking 
the city. 

We should not neglect to men- 
tion the Turkish school and its 
handsome mosques at Brusa, Con- 
stantinople and Adrianople. Turkey 
has continued to produce splendid 
works which have not received the 
appreciation they deserve. We of 
the West are interested in Con- 
stantinople chiefly for its remains of 
the Byzantine Empire, but mosques 
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Fig. 358. — Interior of the Puerta de Toledo. 
Ciudad Real. 
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^ like that of Suleiman the 
;| Magnificent with its 
I domes and minarets are 
I well worthy of compari- 
son with St. Irene and 
St Sophia. 

It is difficult to cover 
I the.vast area of the Mo- 
hammedan world in a 
work of this character; 
nevertheless, there is ev- 
erywhere a certain unity 
of style in tlie work of 
all the Moslem scliools. 
Since the early Middle 
Ages there have never 
been such travellers as 
the Mohammedans who 
ha\^e always visited tlie 
holy places tjf their re- 
ligion in great numbers. 
The annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca brought them from the most distant regions, and this has contributed 

greatly to the uniformity which we 
find in the decoration of their rnon- 
uments in every land. Their flat re- 
liefs without projecting elements, so 

interior of their mosques, e\-en in the 
^ mihrab itself, and their furnislungs 
F 1 and articles of luxury were ornament- 

J ■ palms are interspersed with little 

I tigers, gazelles and birds of liandsome 
plumage. These forms, which we 
consider so typical of M'oslem archi- 
tecture, are also found in the earlier 
castles r)f Mesopotamia, and it is in- 
Fig. 360. -Interior of the Ceuta Gate. Tetuan, teresting to observe how the taste 


Fig. 359. Old city-gate used as a house. Rabat 
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Fig. 361. — Ancient gate of Mequinez. Morocco. 


for geometrical patterns, tracery and intricate combinations of forms so char- 
acteristic of the peoples of the Orient has persisted in the most distant re- 
gions. The plant forms which we have already discussed have been conven- 
tionalized, their lines simplified and the various elements more and more con- 
tracted and reduced. The Moslem artist has always felt an instinctive dislike 
for the reproduction of forms in their natural state. When he made use of an 
antique marble frieze he frequently went so far as to alter the lovely curves 
of the acanthus leaves, transforming them with his chisel into geometrical 
patterns and carving new forms in the flexible mass. We find many Greek and 
Roman capitals disfigured in the mosques of Northern Africa and at Cordova. 
The bare Visigothic capitals, on the other hand, were rarely changed by the 
Mohammedan sculptor who set them upon his columns rude as they were. 

Having discussed the architecture and 
decorations of these people, we will now 
make a brief survey of their sculpture and ^ I 

painting. Moslem carving in the round is ex- 
tremely rare. Like all Oriental peoples, the 

Arabs felt a certain distaste for the repre- 1 

sentation of the human form; indeed, it was H - 4 -_L ^ M 

prohibited by the Koran. Nevertheless, we / IJ LvSfl 

have accounts of a number of famous statues. 

Abd-er-Eahman, for example, set up a figure . 

of his .favorite wite in the palace of Medina- Fig. 3S2.-Ciate.of Bab-Zira. Tu.ms 


Fig. 3S2.- Gate.of Bab-Zira. Tu.ms. 
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, ^ Azahra, and adorned the foiin- 

. ^ tain there with twelve golden 

.i ;/ ,« animals. The lions ornamenting 

1 • i" ’ • ■- < the fountain of that name in 

Fig, 363. — One of the gates of Fez. of persons togethei \\ith a sulta- 

na coming out of the bath. An 
example often cited is the painting on leather in the Hall of Justice in the Al- 
hambra, Here we find hunting scenes and tournaments, but they are now con- 
fidently ascribed to Italian artists employed by the kings of Granada. 

Fortunately we still have many Moslem manuscripts containing miniatures, 


Fig. 364.— The mosque of Shah-Zindeh and the tomb of Timur. Samarkand. 
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Fig. 365. — Mosque at Kotiia. Anatolia, 


and these give us some idea of painting in the various Mohammedan countries. 
The sacred book of Islam is, of course, the Koran, which usually has a handsome 
frontispiece decorated with an interlaced pattern like a conventionalized rose. 
Books of a historical character and poems, on the other hand, contain scenes 
illustrating the text. The miniaturists of Persia and India are especially tamous. 
Nowhere do we obtain a better conception of the refinement of these courts 
with their poets, musicians and philosophers than from these miniatures. In 
some we see the prince in tranquil conversation with his courtiers (fig. 3 74), and 
in others are hunting and war scenes. We also find portraits simply sketched 
with skilful strokes of the brush (figs. 375). 

The Moslem articles of luxury are works of extraordinary beauty and are 
even superior, perhaps, 
to any of the decora- 
tive art of Western Eu- 
rope. The Arabs first 
learned this art from 
the Sassanian artists of 
Persia and Mesopota- 
mia and never wearied 
of reproducing the two 
favorite themes of the 
ancient art of the Ori- 
ent, the tree of life, 
which we find on the 
silver oenochoe of Sassa- 
nian workmanship, now 
in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale (fig. 376), and 


Fig. 366. — Tombs of the Seljuk sultans in the mosque 
of Ala-Uddin. A^oma. 
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Fig. 367. — The Taj-Mahal. Affra, India, 


the two animals facing one another who guard the tree. We also reproduce the 
enameled gold cup of Chosroes I in order to show that the Sassaiiian art of 
Persia was the connecting link between the art of the Moslem peoples and the 
themes of ancient Assyria and Babylonia (fig. 3/8). In the centre of this cup 
is the portrait of Chosroes seated on this throne and suriTJUiKled by a mfcsaic 
of enameled rosettes. Many ritual objects of repousse work of Moslem migin 
were used in Christian worship (hg. 379). 

In Egypt the Arabs learned from the Coptic artists who, as we have al- 
ready seen, had developed a school of their own. In Spain they |;)rohted by the 
\dsigothic buildings which they found in that country. From these various ele- 
ments they created a style of their own which, up tt> a certain point, exerted an 



Mimbar of the mosque of Ala-Uddin at Konia, the ancient Iconium. Anatolia, 
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Tonib of Itimad-el-Daula. Indian 


influence on the tastes of mediaeval Europe. Tlie most important articles that 
have come down to us are the furnishings of the mosques, especially the mim- 
bars, or pulpits, for the reading of the Koran. Some of these are very ancient, 
such as the mimbars of the mosques of Damascus and of Konia, the Seljuk cap- 
ital. (Plate XXIIL) 

Their ivory carvings were unrivalled; particularly the caskets ornamented 
with flat reliefs that we find in many Spanish cathedrals serving us reliquaries 
and to contain the 

a legend imploring 

the blessing of God, Fig. 369 .— Tomb of Akbar not far from Agra. India, 
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Interior of the Tower of the Jasmines. A^ra. India 


happiness and a long life for Almanzor. It also bears the name of the artist who 
directed the work, an eunuch by the name of Nomeir-ben-Mohammed, who 
seems to have been the head of the Caliph’s own shop. The other names en- 
graved on the medallions are probably those of the artists wlio carved tiie va- 
rious reliefs. There is a similar casket in the cathedral at Braga in Portugal. 

The Museo Arqueologico Nacional at Madrid possesses an Arab casket 
similar to the casket that is found at Pamplona (Navarra). It was iiresented to 
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Fig, 371. — Palace of Akbar. Fatepiir Sikri. Agra, India. 
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Fig. 372. - Walls and gates of Benares. India, 


king Alphonso XIII by the canons of Palencia who had refused many offers for 
it from foreigners. According to its inscription, the Palencia casket formeidy 
belonged to Abd-el-Melek, the chief minister of Alhakem II who was one of 
the caliphs of Cordova (fig. 380). 

Sometimes these Moslem caskets are of cylindrical form, the cover being 
either flat or hemispherical as in the case of that of Almiiqueira, the son of Abd- 
er-Rahman III (fig. 381). There are others in the South Kensington Museum,, 
Narbonne Cathedral and a number of private collections. 

The Orient is famous for its ceramic art, one in which all Mohammedan 
peoples displayed marvelous imagination and technical skill. In Mesopotamia 
the traditions of the ancient schools of Babylonia and Assyria had never been 
completely forgotten, and along the Euphrates and in Persia the Sassanian ar- 
chitects had continued to use the glazed tiles characteristic of the older civili- 
zations. The Mohammedan craftsmen of Mesopotamia and Persia taught their 
art to their neighbors in Egypt who passed it on to the potters of Northern 
Africa and Spain in all its many forms. The ceramic art of the Persians, how- 
ever, is the finest. Their plates are exquisitely decorated with patterns of blue, 
green and gold, which 
are the predominant col- ^ 
ors. In the centre is a H 
cavalier, a lion or the m 
tree of life. 

Of the centres of 
production of that Arabic 
jjottery which was held 
in such high esteem by 
Moslem travellers and "''t 
praised with such unre- g 
strained enthusiasm we 
do not know as much as j 
we should like. In Persia, j ' 
just as in Egypt and j 
Spain, the rubbish dump- 
ings of some factories 


Fig. 373. — Mosque of Peking. China, 
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Fig. 374. -- Persian miniatures. (Bihliotheqne NationcdeJ Paris. 


and even remains of the ancient kilns have been found, but the ehissifieatirjn and 
co-ordination of these materials still leave much to be desired, N'everlheiess, to 
the factories of Rhages in Persia can be assigned a whole series of \’ases and 
tiles in shades of blue and green colors which show an inconi]>aral>ie force of 
design. Rhages was destroyed in 1220, so that the period of its faience w'ork is 
fixed as falling before that date. 

In Mesopotamia the pottery of Rakka, near Aleppo, can be similarly dated 
because that city was destroyed in 1259 by the Tartar, Khulagu Khan. 

Less fortunate in other fields, we lack precise information concerning the 
Turkish factories of Kutahia and those of Damascus and Rhodes, although it 
would appear that their products are of the Sixteenth Century. In Egypt the 
remains of the kilns of F(}stat or Old Cairo were discovered a tew years ago, 
and this was of great assistance in the elucidation of the history of the Arabic 
pottery of Egypt. 

This movement fif ceramic art from luist to West is evident fn>m tlie lact 
that the most ancient examples iireservcd in Spain and Northern Africa, such 
as the mihrab ot the mosque at Kairawan, are |.)lainhMni|H>rtati-'jn.s fn:mi Ikigdad. 

The Si)anish potters, first those of IMalaga and later those of Valencia, imi- 
tated the colors and forms employed by the craftsmen of Persia and I\Iesopo- 
tamia. In the course of time, however, they developed a tedniicpieof their own 
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Cover of the ivory casket in Pamplona Cathedral. 


Ivory casket of the period of the Caliphate. Y7>-e«5//re of Pamplona CaihedroL) 
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Plate XXIV 
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Fig. 375. — Persian miniatures. (Bibdotheque hkitionale,) Pakus, 


which is seea in their vases and jars ornamented witli frold designs and in tlicii 
characteristic blue tiles. 

The early work of the Malaga potteries is still little known. When the -M- 
cazaba was torn down in igio, a number of traoments of earthenware wen 
touncl, plates and vessels in which the manganese and green .so typical of tlu 
byzantme ware predominate. To these potteries are a.scribed tlie great jars ol 
the Alhambra and the one which found its way to the Menuilttgc' .Mnscum at 
Petrograd. . ■ 

Even after the industry had beeti abandoned :it Malaga :in«I it.s chief centre 
tras at Valencia, manufacture ..fa ware, ctilled I'icrm dc J/a/ara, or J/a/m? in 
documents and contracts, was continued. The \-alencia pottcric.s, which were 
nujstly at Burjassot and Manise.s, employed only two color.s, a gold and a deep- 
blue ol a very fine luster. Manganese and grecu confinued to be the favorite 
CO ois at Paterna and leruel :ind in other works where common [rotterv was 
nuinutactiu-ed. The Fifteenth Century was the grctit iieriod of the arts and crafts 
of Valencia. All the artistic talent of the Confederacy of Catalonia and Aragon 
was attracted to the valley of the Turia, and the ceramic ware of this region 
was highly prized both at home and abroad. The Venetian senate suspended 
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Fij?, 376.--"Sassanian vase. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale.) 


Fig. 377. --'Sassaiiian silver vasr 
f St ft iittni n ff Coiiectkm . } 


irom Winch places it was distributed to every f »art of the i )ri'iileni and 1 hient. 
Famous connoisseurs like King Rene of Anjou and the Afedieis tadleeied these 
vases which were the work of the succes.sors ivf tlie I^loorisli |M:itters f»f i’aterna 
and Manises (figs, 382, 383 and 3 *^ 4 )‘ F<*rvile indtatiijns won* inanulaelured in 
Tuscany; the B'lorentine ware of this period is nothing more iluin a pour copy 
of the Valencian, reproducing in the classical land of the Renaissance the blue 
and gold arabesques and the CfinveiUhuuili/.ed icaw'S Mi>slem S|Kun. Dur- 
ing the last part ot the Idftecntli C (uitury hriwevei\ a (oulain Italian influence 
affected the Murisco-pottery ol Valencia (tigs. and 301). llles with a blue 
and gold luster were also used iu tin* decoratirui lif tlie ihvsrs and walls in 
Spain as in Persia. Some of these gla/ed tiles an* .still to lu: in the Al- 

hambia. 1 he most beautiful is tlu* famous plaf|iH‘ wliiidi forniiuiv !H*lt>ngt‘d to 
the P 01 tuny collection and was later. acquired bv the Osina ui. It Ivears 

ail inscription containing the name of ^hLs^f 111 of (iranada. These i>latiues and 
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•f Sultan An Nasir; also known as tlie Pendon de !as Navas 

(Monasterio de las Hitelgas.) P>\mQos. 
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the use of a fixed 
pattern. The Mo- 
risco potters of Se- 
ville produced an- 
other type of ware 
called ('uerda sera. 
liere the colors were separated, betore being tired, by son 
manganese which farmed compartments into which the e 

One of the best examples of Moslem bronze -worf 
Campo Santo at Pisa, It was believed to have been broii 
is now thought by some authorities that it came irom Mi\ 
quered in the Twelfth 
Century by the Pisans 
who were the allies of 
Count Ramon Beren- 
guer HI of Barcelona 
(figs. 385 to 387). 

Perhaps the finest 
work of tli.e Moslem 
craftsmen was in their 
carpets and textiles, 

Plere, too, they had 
I ea r n e d much from 
the Copts, Byzantines 
and Sassanians, al- 
though they added 
the feature of Arabic 


78. - Enameled gold cap of Cliosroes 
(Bibliotfmiw Nationale.) Paris, 
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Casket relicary of the cathedral of Gerona, 
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characters used as a dec- 
oration. It is probable 
that the Egyptians were 
acquainted with carpets 
and used them. In the 
tomb of Cyrus, according 
to Arrianus, there was a 
magniftcent Ba b y Ionian 
carpet spread on the 
ground while another 
covered the sarcophagus. 
The Greeks admired the 
carpets of the Persians. 
In the interview which 
the satrap Pharnabazus 
gave to Agesilaus of 
Sparta, the Lacedemoni- 
an king seated himself 
on the grass while the slaves of Pharnabazus spread out on the ground mag- 

nihcent carjjets. During the 
Hellenistic period the Greeks 
must have used Persian car- 
pets in Antioch and Alexan- 
dria. ‘‘Persian cloths covering 
the space where the guests 
walked” are mentioned in 
Atheiiaeiis, Pliny also men- 
tions Babylonian woven cloths 
of divers colors. Those with 
li g u r e s o f m o n s t e r s 1 r o in 
the East were mentioned 
among the extravagances of 
Heliogabalus. 

In tlie Middle Ages Orien- 
tal carpets are found almost 
without exception in then)y- 
al inventories and the ca- 
thedral treasures, Tliey are 
mentioned in literature and 
ap|)ear covering the floor 
and the altar tables in very 
ancient pictures. The name 
baldachin itself is derived 
from Baidak or Bagdad for 
in many eases the baldachin 
was an Oriental car|iet used 


Fig. 380. — Arab casket formerly in Palencia Cathedral. 
(Archaeological Museum,) Madrid. 


Fig, 381,-- Arab casket of Almuqueira. (Lomre,) 
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Fig. 382. — Hispano-Mauresque pottery, 
( South Kensington Museum.) 


as a canopy. Carpets were iiitrodnced into ‘ j 

Europe by the Spanish Arabs and the Vene- 
tians. Constantinople was then the centre of Fig. 383.— Hispano-Mauresque jar. 
the carpet-trade and has remained so to this 

day. In that city there took place before the war the greater part of the sales 
of Persian, Anatolian and Mesopotamian carpets. Each one of these countries 
has a special technique for weav- 
ing its carpets and arranging 
their characteristic designs and 
colors, although the same com- 
binations or patterns are never 
exactly repeated. For this rea- 
son it has been said that there 
are no two oriental carpets ex- 
actly alike in the, world. This 
is due to the especial manner 
of making the carpets which 
are not manufactured in large 
factories but made by individual 
families who follow their own 
artistic instincts and not the 
directions of a shop-foreman. 

Until very recently Oriental car- 
pets were dyed wit 4 vegeta- 
ble materials. In modern times 


Fig. 384. — Hispano-Mauresque plate. 
(Stroganoff Collection.) 
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Bronze deer from Medina Azahra, 
(Ahiseiim of ConJooaJ 


Fig. 385, — Bronze pitcher 
(Stern Collection.) Paris. 


aniline dyes are used which lose their brilliancy and even injure the llibric and 
shorten its life. 

The Frankish Kings of Jerusalem encouraged this industry during their oc- 
cupation of the country, and the Caliphs of Egypt and tlie IMosIem rulers of 
Spain were all either founders or patrons of this craft. Arab historians like 

E I d r i s i a n d E 1 - M a k a r i s | > e a k o f 
Ahneria as the district in which tlie 
finest textiles of their time were 
produced. Jaen and Seville also 
manufactured large q u a n t i t i e s of 
silk fa b r i c s. i .ater, the [u'inci pal 
factories were at Granada. The Fib 
tee nth Century products of the 
weavers of Granada are famous for 
the beautiful coloring of their inter- 
laced designs (figs. 388 and 389 and 
Plate XXV). 

Exanqdes of these kibrics are 
found in many collections. Tiiey 
have a splendor and luster that is 
un equaled. Some of tiie Siianish ca- 
thedrals used them for ritual pur- 
poses. There is one at Lerida which 
is perfectly preserved; its |}redonu- 
nating colors are red and gold. 
fPIateXXVL) 

At the present time many of 
Fig. 387.™ Bronze griffin. fCnA/zpo.Sa/z/'e.j Pisa, these Moslem industries Still exist 
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Moorish fabric. (Lerida Cathedral,) Spain, 
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Arab fabric from Granada. (Museum of Barcelona,) Spain. 


and keep to their traditional forms. 
We still go to Persia for our finest 
rugs, and the silks of India are un- 
equaled in the West. Turkey and 
Egypt, modernized as they are, still 
build some of their edifices in the 
old Moslem style and free from imi- 
tations of the neoclassical forms of 
the Occident. 


S tttntn a r y. — Before the time of Ma- 
homet the Arabs had practically no artistic 
traditions. In Mesopotamia they imitated 
the Christian architecture of Syria and the 
Sasaanian castles. Their first mosque of 
importance was that of Omar at Jerusalem 
which is almost a Byzantine monument. The 
typical early mosque, however, was a great 
court, one side of which lay toward Mecca. 
Here we find a niche called the mihrab, the 
holy of holies towmrd which the prayers of 
the Mohammedans are directed. An early 
mosque of this type is found near Bagdad. 
Soon they began to add to this court sev- 
eral rows of columns on the side where the 
mihrab was situated which formed a sort 
of sanctuajy, not unlike a basilica, with its 
aisles separated by lines of columns. The 
first Egyptian mosques were of this type, but 
they later constructed others in the shape 
of a Greek cross, with four divisions for the 


Fig. 380, — Moslem Spanish fabric of silk and gold, 
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four Mohammedan rites. The first mosque of Northern Africa is that of Kairawan near Tunis. In 
Spain we still have the mosque at Cordova which was the capital of the Western Caliphate. Here, 
too, are the remains of the buildings of importance. India was the last conquest of the Moslems, 
and later the Mogul Emperors erected in this country many handsome buildings. These are mag- 
nificently decorated in the most fanciful manner. We know little of Moslem sculpture, but numer- 
ous manuscripts have come down to us which are embellished with Persian and Moslem Indian 
miniatures. In the field of industrial art, the Moslem countries are famous for their beautiful ivory 
carvings, ceramic ware and fabrics. 
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Fig. 392. — Doorway of the church of St. Trophime. Arles. 


CHAPTER XI 

ROMANESQUE ART. — ARCPIITECTUR AL STYLE. 

THE ROMANESQUE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE PRIOR TO THE CLUNY REFORM. 
ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE AND PAINTING IN FRANCE. 

MINOR ARTS. — GOLDSMITH’S WORK, ENAMELS ETC. 

T i-ie term, Romanesque art, now includes all the products of Western Euro- 
pean art belonging to the period from the Eleventh up to the Thirteenth 
Century. The barbarian peoples had, by now, amalgamated with the Latinized 
population of the old Roman colonies, and their descendants had acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the technique of classical architecture and decorative 
art to give a certain unity to this culture which was, in a way, a reflection of 
that of the ancient world. The very phrase, Romanesque art, is an allusion to 
the elements which it took Ixom the art of ancient Rome. Just as the vernacular 
tongues derived from the Latin which grew up among the peoples of Southern 
and TV estern Europe are called the Romance languages, so the artistic forms of 
this period of the Middle Ages in which we find more or less of Roman culture 
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preserved are called Komanesque, 
and we have Romanesque style, 
Romanesque art etc. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that just as the 
neo-Latin languages were not cor- 
rupted forms of the literary Latin 
but were derived from the vernac- 
ular of the later Roman Empire, 
so Romanesque art was not based 
upon the styles and methods of 
the imperial art of Rome. It grew 
out of the structural styles which 
had develop e d i n t h e p r o \*i n ces 
and were often very difierent Lorn 
those of tlie Capital, 

Fig. 393. — The structure of a Romanesque church. I he geographical area cov- 

(Clermont-Ferrand CathedraL) ered by Romanesque art was co- 

extensive with that of the Wa^stern 
Empire. First of all came Italy, although it was more or less subject to Byzan- 
tine influence during this period; then Gaul, especially Provence which had been 
Romanized to such an extent that it was almost another Rome. Next in order 
came Spain, the Rhineland and Britain, though the last was too much affected 
by the Celtic spirit to participate fully in the general movement. 

Chronologically speaking, we might fix upon the year looo as the starting- 
point of the Romanesque period which lasted until the ogival art of France was 
generally adopted by the various countries of AVestern 'Europe in the first fiart < if 
the Thirteenth Century. Before the year looo, Germanic ideas were more or le.ss 
predominant throughout the Occident, and we can hardly apply the term, Ro- 
manesque, to this period, for not even in Charlemagne's time was there any 
genuine knowledge of classical art. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Irish 
monks and their schools and academies of classical learning, and with all the 
study of the Bible and the books of the Church Fathers, Charlemagne’s court 
was at heart barbarian in the sense that it was not Roman and was lacking in 
that Latin fineness of feeling which is still characteristic of the naticms of South- 
ern Europe. Its jewels, the miniatures of its manuscripts and its cmstoins were 
still Germanic; and this barbarian consciousness, if we may use the term, of the 
warriors and monks of Western Europe endured until the beginning of the Elev- 
enth Century. The Carolingiaii period ended about the year lOoo, and it was at 
this time that the Romanesque really began. Whether it was because Chris- 
tendom felt a new confidence once the terrors of the milleniiim were past, or 
because of the development of monastic life in thti West, a passion for building 
began to sweep over Gaul, vSpain and the other former Roman provinces and 
covered these lands with new monuments. In the oft quoted words of a monk 
ot the period, Raul Glaber, alter the year lOOo, Ciiristendom was clad in so 
many churches that the land seemed to wear a new garment of radiant white. 
In the work and emulation occasioned by so many new buildings, the monks 
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became familiar with the already 
existing structural methods and also 
essayed many bold innovations. The 
Romanesque period is mainly charac- 
terized by the increased importance 
of the vault as an architectural fea- 
ture, and this involved a technique 
not to be acquired without much 
practice. 

The former provinces of the 
Empire were still covered with the 
remains of ancient buildings, and the 
mediaeval monks gained much of 
their architectural knowledge from a 
study of the great veiulted baths and 
the corridors of the amphitheatres. 

In some regions where building-stone 
was plentiful, the Romans had con- 
structed their vaults of this material, 
and the builders of the Middle Ages 
imitated these rather than the more 
typical Roman construction at the 
capital which was of brick and of 
concrete covered over with stucco. 

The Romanesque monuments are, 
for the most part, of stone, and their 
vaults are of hewn stone blocks as 
well. Barrel-vaults are usually era- Fig. 394. -Cloister of St. TropMme. Akles. 
ployed, often reinforced with heavy 

transverse ribs supported by pilasters which are set along the cylindrical vault 
of the roof at intervals. These ribs, or reenforcing arches, were not unknown 
to the Roman architects, for we find them in the vaults of the Nymphaeum at 
Nimes, the amphitheatre at Arles and many of the buildings in the Orient, 
where they also support a stone roof. We have already noted the important 
part played by these reenforcing arches in the Christian churches of Syria; 
but it is probable that the Romanesque builders of Western Europe copied 
this feature from the Roman structures which they found at home, and we have 
no reason to believe that any influence was exerted by the distant Orient 

The barrel-vault with its transverse ribs was not the only one employed 
by the architects of this period; we also find both the groined vault and the 
dome. In churches with a nave and two. aisles, the nave was often covered with 
a barrel-vault and the aisles, with half-barrel or groined vaults which were de- 
signed to resist the lateral thrust of the roof of the nave (fig. 393). Where there 
were transepts, the crossing would be covered with a dome. Now when two 
cylindrical vaults intersected in this manner, the Romans employed a groined 
vault, but the monks and architects of the Middle Ages preferred a cupola. This 







Fig. 395. — Plan of St, Saturniii. Toulouse. 


was a rather rude stone dome, some- 
times raised from the perpendicular 
walls below upon a drum. Rising 
above the roof of the church, its 
exterior took the form of a tower, 
except in the case of the in extrados 
cupolas of France and Spain, .Here 
the curve of the dome was outlined 
above the roof. 

Most of the structures that have 
come down to us from this period 
are churches. Their plan is fairly 
uniform and recalls that of the old 
basilica with its nave and aisles, only 
these churches are apt to have tran- 
septs as well. The usual arrangement 
is a nave with or without twu aisles, 
in rarer cases four, wliich sometimes 
cross the transepts and continue 
around the a|)se, forming an apse-aisle 
opening into chapels. 'Fhe apse-aisle 
really belongs to tlie great churches 
of the later Roman esque ])eriod which 
were built by the monks of Gitiny, 
but we find it in some of the earlier 
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structures as. well. The dome either rests ui>on four squinches at tlie corners 
of the square, or else pendentives are employed to jiass from a square tu a 
circle. Sometimes the nave with its barrel-vault is composed of secticms twice 
the size of the adjoining aisle. In that case an intermediate column alternates 
with the piers. 

Both the ignorance of the Romanesque architects and the small respect 
they felt for classical forms gave them consideral:)le freedom of action. They 
were not subject to precise rules in their use of ctdiimns and jiicrs, and their 
churches could be raised as high as stability [iermitted. Whether cylindrical or 
polygonal columns were employed, they were composed of blocks of convenient 
size, as was the remainder of the structure. In barbarian areliitecture, on tiie 
other baud, the shafts of the columns were monolitliic, and the old Roman 
buildings were often plundered to supply them. The Romanesque capital shows 
considerable variation; the simplest typew consists of a square stone block 
rounded somewhat on its under side where it joins the shaft oi' the column. 
Usually, however, these capitals are ornamented either with leaves in imitation 
of the Corinthian column, or else with interwoven patterns whicii recall the 
geometrical designs of the Carolingian period. Otiier favorite tliemes of the 
Romanesque sculptors were conventionalized animal figures, lions and griffins, 
such as they had seen on the Persian fabrics and the ivories and arms imported 
from the Orient. We even find on these? Rtmiaiiesque capitals series of Biblical 
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Fig. 396. —Exterior of the church of St. Satiirniii. Toulouse. 

representations, scenes from Genesis and the New Testament, as well as those 
taken from the farm life and industries of the Middle Ages. 

The column is usually supported by what is a simple imitation of the old 
i\ttic base, but we often find between the round moulding and the square plinth 
sculptural decorative motives such as small leaves or conventionalized animals. 
This ornamental device employed to pass from the square to the circle also 
existed in classical art, as we see from the Roman columns of Pozzuoli and the 
forum at Pompeii. 

Usually the architrave has disappeared from the Romanesque structures. 
Above the capital or along the springer of the vault we often find a plain 
moulding or abacus, although this is sometimes ornamented with figures and 
plantforms in. relief. On the exterior, the wall of the fagade sometimes termi- 
nates in ornamental strips of mouldings, but we also find an architectural deco- 
ration in the form of an arched corbel-table supporting the eaves. The abutments 
of the vaults are usually inside the building and consist of the pilasters upon 
which the transverse ribs rest; but we do sometimes see on the exterior of the 
structure rudimentary buttresses marking the position of the ribs of the vault 
inside. Many of these churches were attached to monasteries, and as the monks 
entered from their convent, the fagade would not assume the same importance 
as on a parish church or cathedral. In any case they are a notable contrast to 
the artistic fagades of the Gothic cathedrals of a later period. The latter were 
the work of the people themselves who enriched them with elaborate doorways 
filled with statues and reliefs. 

We find a number of devices employed to light the Romanesque churches. 

HISTORY OF ART. ~ V. II. — 17. 
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— — — — Sometimes the nave is higher 

than the aisles and lighted 
by a clear-story as in the old 
basilicas. In others the light 
^ is admitted only through the 

windows of the cupola above 
QJ 4 «i crossing and the rose 

f i window in the fat^'ade. Many 

of these churches are oriented 
same manner as the ear- 
^ri ly Christian basilicas; when- 

1 y f il ever possible they preserved 
^ : f 1 . 1 - * f tradition of building the 

^ o- „„; f " structure so that the nave ex- 
tended east and west. When 
™.,?® 1^, abbey-church, the 

I Bd ‘ ^ cloister was usually set upon 

the sou til side in order tliat it 
Ir^PI might not lie in the sliaclow 
o '; pC^f of the church in tlie winter. 

■ J \\h^ are still more or less 
' ' « ttilite ignorant as to tlie manner in 

• mt ' ilBtyHl Romanesque art origi- 

nated and the causes ol its de- 
Fig. 397. -Le Ptiy Cathedral. velopment. Hie distribution 

of the various local sciiools 
has not yet been precisely determined, nor have the lines been traced along 
which this art spread from one region to another. We lind everywhere a cer- 
tain uniformity in the elements employed, which may be due to the fact that 
this art was largely the work of the Benedictine order, at this time tlie tmly one 
in Western Europe. Nevertheless the different schools can lie distinguished 
by their manner of arranging the buildings and especially by the methods of 
vaulting employed in the various groups of cluirches. 

We shall begin with the French schools in our study of Romanesque art, 
tor it is here that its development proceeded along the most normal lines. Hiey 
were not, as in Spain, in contact with an exotic and advanced people like the 
Arabs, nor, as in Italy, were they constantly under tlie spell of the ancient clas- 
sical monuments. 

Of all the French sciiools the one which clung most closely to the old 
Roman lorms was that ot Provence; here certain facades like tiioseat Arles may 
be considered the last productions of a. moribund Roman art. Some doubts have 
now arisen as to whether these Provent;al ia<;;ades are, in point of time, the 
earliest examples of French Romanesque architecture, but in style and spirit 
they are certainly the closest to the old Roman tradition. Built of large blocks 
of stone instead of the smaller ones so typical of Romanesque architecture, the 
aisles resist the lateral thrust ol the cvlindiical vault of the nave and are eoiise- 


Fig. 397. -- Le Ptiy Cathedral. 



quently covered with half- 
barrel-vaults. Over the cross- 
ing there is usually a tower 
from which the nave of the 
church is lighted. The most 
characteristic feature of the 
exterior of the building is the 
ornamentation of the faqade 
by means of small columns. 

In proportion and general ap- 
pearance these greatly resem- 
ble the Corinthian columns 
and those of the friezes of 
the ancient Christian sar- 
cophagi (figs. 392, 394 and 
Plate XXVII). The most im- 
portant churches of the Pro- 
ven gal group are those of Car- 
pentras, Cavaillon, St. Gilles 
and St. Trophime at Arles, 
and the cathedral at Avignon. 

The churches at Aries are 
famous for their fagades. but 
the interiors of both are ex- 
tremely plain with but few 
sculptures. The church of Fig. 398. — Angouleme Cathedral. 

St. Trophime appears to have 

been consecrated in 1152. Not far from the Provengal school is that of Aqui- 
taine which is to the south and east of the Loire. The most important monu- 
ment of this school is the great collegiate church of Toulouse which was dedica- 
ted to St. Saturnin. It is a magnificent basilica composed of a nave, four aisles, 
a cupola and an apse-aisle. The last is a continuation of two of the aisles which 
extend behind the high altar, and out of it open a number of chapels (fig. 395). 
1 he apse-aisle is essentially French and was most important in its consequences. 
We shall see later that the Romanesque cathedrals of the Rhine country do 
not possess this feature. Architecturally speaking, the church of St. Saturnin 
is, perhaps, the finest example in France dating from the Romanesque period. 
In studying the arrangement of its apse-aisle and chapels, we are reminded of 
the Merovingian church of St. Martin at Tours. Here the tomb of the Saint was 
also surrounded by a hemicycle which is possibly the first example in France 
of this characteristic feature. Except in the apse-aisle, we do not find in the 
Toulouse school any fixed system of vault construction. wSometimes the aisles 
aie covered with half-barrel-vaults, and again with groined vaults of either one 
or two stories. Languedoc was at this time the most brilliant cultural centre in 
Western Europe, and we can readily see that its architects would take advantage 
of the most advanced methods which might appear in the neighbouring pro- 
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Fig. 401.— General view of St. Front. Pkrigueux. 


were felt in Catalonia, This is seen in the marble door of the old cathedral at 
Barcelona which has been left in the cloister of the present Gothic structure. 
Mateo, the famous sculptor of the Puerta de la Gloria in the Cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela in Galicia, must have taken advantage of this dispersal 
of the artists of Provence and taken lessons of them, just as the Galician poets- 
learned from the Troubadours. 

Another Romanesque school was that of Auvergne in central France to- 
which belong some of the most important monuments of the period, such as the 
Puy Cathedra], the churches of Clermont and Notre-Dame-la-Grande at Poitiers. 

In this district the churches of a certain size always have the apse-aisle and 
two-storied lateral aisles. The lower story was covered with a groined vault and 
the upper one formed the gallery. Auvergne, which is geographically in the 
centre of France, now seems to be considered the first centre of Romanesque 
art. The Puy Cathedral was consecrated in g66 which was much earlier than the 
church of St. Saturnin at Toulouse and those at Aries which we have mentioned 
as typical examples of Proven gal architecture. The churches of Auvergne, 
however, are much plainer, suggesting that their decorators had before them 
only the Gallo-Roman art of central France which was less refined than that of 
Provence. On the exterior of these churches, the lateral walls have a purely 
architectural ornamentation of large blind arches, while on the fagade we find 
the stone blocks of contrasting colors arranged in pleasing combinations which 
we have already noted in the architecture of the Carolingian period (fig. 397). ■ 
This part of central France is of volcanic formation and abounds in a bluish 
basaltic rock which harmonizes well with the yellow limestone of the country. 

Sometimes the frontispiece is flanked by high false fagades over the aisles 
as on Le Puy Gathedral, or by low towers roofed with stone as in the case of 
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Fig. 402. —Interior of the church of St. Front, p!av'!r,i’i:rx. 

Ang(jul(‘mc Cathedral and Xotre-I )anH‘“la“(xninde at Poitiers (tigs, 398 and 399). 
At Angonlenie we find urnamcntal arches like* tlH»se of I.e Ihiy decorating the 
facade; but instead of contrasting colors, they are ingeniously arranged so as to 
form niches containing sculptures. 'Phe same system was adopt(*(l in thtMlecora- 
tion of the elegant church of Notre* Danu* at INjitiers which Iras r:nrne down to 
us almost intact (fig. 400). As the latter is not so ambitiems a structure as the 
Angoulemc Cathedral, the contrast between the art of the scul|)t(ir and that of 
the architect is not so evident, and the result is ilmt the entire com|Hj.sition is 
more harmonious. 

We see in these churches a growing tendency to su|)plant the barrehvault 
with cupolas. In the Angoulcme Cathedral the nave is covered witli domes, and 
the same element is prominent in the churches of Cahors, Soiignac and many 
others in central France. 1 'he best kmovn example <dAi series tjf do rues frnii 
the outstanding feature of the church is in St. Front at Perigueux. Here are five 
large cupolas supported by j)endcntivcs which rest upon rectangular piers. It 
appears to be a Romanesque applicaticm of the system employed in the Byzan- 
tine churches of St. Mark at Venice and the SS. ApostIe.s at; Conistantinople 
(figs. 401 and 402), 
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Fig. 403. — Walls and towers of La Cite. Carcassonne. 


This extraordinary circhitectural feature of St. Front was long explained by 
supposed \"enetian influences, for the Venetians had a sort of commercial 
colony at Limoges from which an extensive commerce was carried on in central 
France. Today, however, the subject has been opened again by investigators 
who have sought to find precedents for this remarkable building in France itself. 
As a matter of fact, the church of St. Front resembles the brick Byzantine 
edifices only in its plan. With its five high stone domes, it differs utterly from 
them both in structure and proportions. After all, St. Front is* not an isolated 


Fig. 404. — General view of the city and fortress. Foix. 
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monument. We have 
already seen that An- 
goiileme Cathedral is 
e qu i p p e d w’ i t h d o m e s 
and til at Notre-Dame- 
la-Grande at Poitiers 
has cupola-like tow- 
ers. iMoreover, the 
church of St, Front 
has been restored in 
i-ecent years by archi- 
tects who were strong- 
ly influenced by tills 
[]y>^antine theory, so 
we really cannot tell 
h w’ rn u c h o f t h e 
original structure was 
Frencli and Imw much 
due to the Oriental 
tastes of the Vene- 
tians. It lias lieen more 
or less imitated by 
the tasteless modern 
i'athedrals which have 
lieen erected at enor- 
nums expense with 
a view of arousing 


religious sentiment 

Fig. 405. — Romanesque town-liall of Saint Antonin. . , / , 

Tani-et-Garorme. ill I’ rar.ce, ruHably the 

basilica of the Saere 

Coeur on the summit of Montmartre at Paris and the church of Xotre Dame de 
Fourviere upon the hill overlooking Lyons. 

Another school, the Burgundian, was of humble beginnings, but its etlects 
were incalculable, for it was to produce the art of the Cistcaaian f»rder, an 
ohshoot of the Benedictine. In this part of central France, tlie Imildcrs devoted 
themselves to the study of the Middle Ages, Fhe Burgundian ardiilects were 
the first to substitute the ribbed vault for the plain Moman groined vaults in tlie 
lateral aisles. Later, they went so kiras to do the same in the nat^e, giving these 
vaults an ever widening span. The most prominent example was tlie Abbey of 
Cluny which was constructed between the years 1088 and 1131. But as this 
great Benedictine monastery became the centre of an art wliich later spread 
throughout Western Europe, a special diafiter will be devoted to tlie Cluniac 
style. A school which was also to produce important results was that Royal 
France wiiicli comprised the territory in the neighborhood of Paris. Mere was 
the ancient Merovingian pantheon, the Church of St. Denis, erected by Dago- 
bert, restored in the Eighth Century and again rebuilt bv Suger, In tire words of 
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the latter: “It was in the Year of 
our Lord 1140 that the temple 
was consecrated... Its plans had 
been outlined with the greatest 
care by means of arithmetical and 
geometrical instruments, and an 
innovation was introduced which 
was at once beautiful and note- 
worthy. This was a deambulatory, 
or circle of chapels. By this means 
the inside is now admirably 
bathed in light which gradually 
spreads over the interior and 
clothes it wdth beauty.” Suger 
goes on to tell of the miracles 
which accompanied the building 
of the church and the enthusiasm 
of the people of the surrounding 
country who volunteered their 
services in its construction. 

In the North of France the 
Norman school also has a charac- 
ter of its own. Its style was carried 
to the other side of the Channel 
by the Norman invaders who 
conquered England in the Elev- 
enth Century. These churches are 
lofty, harmonious and well ar- 
ranged, and the lighting is such 
as to indicate that this feature was 
one of the principal preocupa- 
tions of these judicious builders 
of northern France. To light the 

church properly, they were obliged to construct the nave higher than the 
aisles. This permitted them to open windows in the walls. At first, therefore, 
the nave was covered with a wooden frame supporting the roof, for the walls 
would never have resisted the lateral thrust of a barrelvault at that height. 
Later, in the period of transition from Romanesque to Gothic, when the builders 
had become more familiar with the possibilities of the groined vault, the con- 
struction of the nave was modified, and this method was substituted for the 
older wooden roof. The decoration of the Norman style is highly characteristic. 
The only sculptural elements are the friezes and archi volts which are covered 
with well studied geometrical designs and produce a rich effect at the cost of 
comparatively little ettort. (Plate XXVIIL) We also find these decorative zones 
and bands in the Twelfth Century Norman Churches of England. A well known 
example of this is the Norman crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. The same geo- 



Fig. 406. — Romanesque town-hall of Saint Antonin 
(restored by VioUeMe~Ditc), 
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France had conquerea 
and founded a kingdom of 
Some of the apses ot tlie 
of Sicily might well be ni 
those of the English or Fn 
drals in lands where the Ni 
was generally adopted. 

Many of the chateaux 
the remains 
fortresses 1: 
:onstniction dating 1 


still preserve 
Romanesque 
newer c 

and Renaissance times. I He leuciai 
castles of this period usually consisted 
of a rectangular or circular tower called 
the donjon, or keep. Here the loid 
dwelt with his family and servants. 
The keep usually consisted ot two oi 
three stories, each containing a, single 
apartment. The lower story was used 
as an armoury, granary and geneial 
store-room, while the main fhau- above 
was occupied by the larnily \^ho lived, 
ate and even slept there. Ai)t A'e weie 
lodged the trusted lamily servants. 
Sometimes a smaller lower CiuUaining 
a stairway was set against llie keep, 
and both were separated Irom the 
remainder ot tlie castle b\ aii inntt 
moat; Outside was an enclosure sur- 
rounded by an outer nuKit. Here the 
retainers lived and liere were the barns 
and stables. In the more* inq)i,Htanl 


)7. - Central coltitiin in the porch 
of the church at Souillac, 
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Fig. 408. --- Doorway of the church of St. Lazare. Autun. 


towers were built during the Aliddle Ages. Here the old subsidiary buildings 
are still standing, whole streets of them, forming a typical mediaeval city with 
its arcades and squares and even two or three churches as befitted so vast 
a fortress (fig. 403). When there was a permanent garrison in the castle, the 
soldiers had a /separate church of their own, as in the fortified enclosure in 
the pass of La Cluse in the Pyrenees. In the smaller castles, one of the rooms 
served as a chapel. 

According to history the most important public works of the Romanesque 
period were the bridges. They were alwa^^s narrow and, when possible, con- 
sisted of a single arch in order to avoid building piers. This often required the 
construction of a bold arch which rested upon a rock on either side of the bed 
of the stream. This made the firmest sort of a foundation. Of course a number 
of spans were needed to bridge the larger rivers.The most famous of the bridges 
of France built at this time was the one St. Benezet constructed over the Rhone 
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^\yignon in imitation of an ancient Roman 

bridge. The bridge over the Durance at Bonpas, 
also in Provence, gave the place its name in 
stead of Malpas which it had always been called. 
Generally speaking, few civil monuments reinam 
in France from the Romanesque period. The 
great city palaces were rebuilt during the Gothic 
period when France may be said to have really 
found herself, artistically speaking. There is a 
town-hall still standing in the town of Saint An- 
tonin which is cited by Viollet-le-Duc who at- 
tempted its restoration (figs. 405 and 406). 

The history of almost all the Romanesque 
monuments in France is rather obscure, and it 
is difficult to determine the year, otten even the 
century, in which they were erected. Many of the 
church archives of the country were destroyed 
during the Revolution, and we are obliged to 
rely largely upon the dates furnished by the old 
chronicles of the monks, many ot which were 
copied and published by the scholars of the Re- 
naissance. Prior to the year 1000, howevei, the 
monastic records consisted of little more than 
notes and journals of the briclest sort, and theii 
accuracy is often open to question. I.nter they 
acquired a certain amount of historical perspec- 
tive and the monks began to set down theii lec- 
ords in literary form, although a desire to vaunt 
the merits and antiquity ot their con\ent otten 

led them to accept dates and traditions of the 

y."”®”’ most doubtful character. As a consequence, the 

of the Annitnciation. , i 

(Museum of Toulouse.) dates furnished by the literary sum ces tint 11^, 

the monuments ot the Middle Ages arc c<>nstantl\ 

being corrected by the modern historian who closely examines the tmildings 
themselves in search of errors and compares them with one anothei, anal>/ing 
their styles and decorative themes. As a result, we have two schools ot investi- 
aatorsin the field of mediaeval art who are antagonistic to one anothei and 
barely agree on anything. There are the so-called Arcliivists who hii d to the 
written word, and the Stylists who, as their name indicates, c ciicm t-ii lu. j 
upon the style of the monuments, that is to say, uiion the stones themselves. 
The latter are acute observers, and a minute detail which would pass unnoticed 
by the ordinary person becomes for them a definite criterion and a dependable 
source of information. 

As a matter of fact, either method is iaulty when used alone. 1 o put blind 
faith in a literary text written in a period so devoid ot any historical sense as 
the Middle Ages will lead to countless errors, of course. It has been proved 
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Fig. 410. — Capital from the cloister of St. Etienne. (Museum of Toulouse,) 


beyond question that many of the dates of the mediaeval chronicles were either 
falsified or honest mistakes. But, generally speaking, to disdain the old docu- 
ments as a useful source of information is to reject an arsenal of facts which 
history has preserved. Frequently they have been altered or enlarged upon, it 
is true, but in many cases the written accounts are honest and accurate. 

It has often occurred that after the stylist believed he had corrected some 
date from a literary source, a closer examination of the monument compelled 
him to admit that he had made a mistake. In trying to rectify the date 
furnished by the document by means of a superficial study of the buildings 
in question, he has fallen still further. from the actual truth. The truth is that 
both are liable to error, both the old document and the modern critic, but 
the probabilities are usually in favor of the former. Until the contrary has 


Fig. 411. — Capital from the cloister of; St. Etienne. (Museum of Toulouse,) 
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Fig. 412.— -The Virgin of the Cloister. (Rheini^ Cathedral ■.) 


been proved by conclusive evidence, it is safer to hold to the date furnished 
by the literary tradition. 

Innumerable cases could be cited of these more or less subjecti ve conclu- 
sions of modern critics, but it will be suflicieiit to relate the story winch Viollet-ie- 
Duc tells iToni his own experience in his Dielioiniafrc ntisiutin’ tfc eel lire 

fraiigmse, lit was not only a great arc[uieologi.st, but a famous architect as 
well, and Napoleon III put him in cliarge of the restoration uf the mtuiurnents 
of France. He was well acquainted with Gothic architecture, indeed he was con- 
sidered to be an authority on the Gothic churches of France, ami he tells us he 
had always doubted the date given by the literary sources lor tlie erection of 
the Sens Cathedral According to this date the taun position would lie so ex- 
traordinarily premature that he found it imp<jssible to believe that a building 
so completely Gothic in every respect could have been constructed at the be- 
ginning of the Thirteenth Century. Commissioned by the government tu make 
some important repairs, he found iipcm taking down a wall in the (anirse of tlie 
work that certain structural details deiinitely determined the time of its con- 
struction as the first part of tlie Thirteenth C'entury, just as the old documents 
had affirmed. Although the style of the building was far in advance of the art of 
its time, the structural methods employed in building it were mjtwithstanding 
still very primitive. 







In Spain the stylists have made similar errors. Here 
indeed, history seems to have been abandoned in favor 
of caprice which swings from one opinion to another 
in a rather disconcerting manner. Having long ascribed 
too great an antiquity to many of its monuments, it now 
seems to be the fashion to rejuvenate them and to 
captiously contradict not only the records of their con- 
secration signed by multitudes of witnesses but even the 
contracts made by those in charge of the work con- 
taining descriptions of the principal features of the 
building. 

All that we have said of the church-buildings applies 
with much greater force to the sculptures. Naturally 
we have fewer documents and other literary accounts 
relating to the decorations than to the buildings them- 
selves, particularly the cathedrals and abbey-churches. 
At the. present time, however, the history of early French 
sculpture arouses much more interest than that of their 
arcnitectiire. By the second half of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury sculpture in France attained a degree of perfection 
which permits its comparison with the Greek. The fa- 
cades of the Gothic cathedrals are filled with splendid 
statues which have their antecedents in the Romanesque 
period. 

To study the origin of an art and the laws governing 
its formation is always interesting as a psychological 
phenomenon, but when a school of art attains the height 
of perfection as in classical Greece or mediaeval France, 
our interest in the manner in which it achieved such ex- 
treme beauty becomes no longer a matter of purely 
scientific curiosity, but rather a deep felt desire of the 
heart. We experience the emotion with which a lover 
longs to know of the childhood of his beloved whom 
he has known as a beautiful maiden, already a paragon 
of grace. 

Unfortunately we must admit that we know little 
of the beginnings of French sculpture, perhaps even 
less than we have learned of the origin of the Greek. 
Mediaeval archaeology is in many respects far behind 
that of the classical period, and little or nothing has 
been done in the w^ay of assembling the various types, 
arranging them methodically and classifying them into 
schools, as has been done with Greek sculpture. 

It was long believed that Provence was the one 
place where classical traditions had been preserved, and 
its school of sculpture was considered to be the oldest. 


Fig. 413,— Sculptures 
in the portal of 
Chartres Cathedral. 
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Fig. 414, — Sculptures in the portal of Chartres Cathedral. docd it be said 

to be the most prom- 
inent in Languedoc, and it maintained close relaticms with the jirincipal mon- 
asteries of France and Spain. It was natural that this wealthy religious com- 
munity should be the centre of art and culture, so we are hardly surprised to 
find its church embellished with a great doorway containing haiulsoine relief 
carvings. In the tympanum is represented the vision ot St. John in the Apoc- 
alypse, The Lord is seated upon a throne in the midst of four beasts and 
twenty-four elders with crowns and harps. (Plate XXIX, A.) The work is a mar- 






A. — Relief in the tympanum of the church at Moissac. 


B. — Relief in the tympanum of the church at Vezelay. 


Plate XX{X 


H. of A.-V. II. 











. .*0 ana ««. The Annunciation. The so-called group of the twins. ^C.artres Catke<iraU 
fenZs Sour nlodem^^ The most 

express the intense fee i„rwi rv^i hS fs So" 

figures of the angels and ^^StSsS forS o tZ " The great 

of one of the ultrarefined and decadent artists of otr wte"'” '' 

Of rsSrS srit" -- -- 

defined as belonging to the Moissac school a T 'h may be justly 

could be expressed by these sSloto sSS movement 

Mobssaic was to be surn'isseri h ^ ^o?)- But even the doorway at 

centres of Romanesque France. A^^ezdry wSTB^ of sculpture in the monastic 
that of Cluny where, according to t r<--‘ ^f^Bey subordinate to 

,»,o,ve,, tL “v 

cost of the great church which is still ’ tT f defrayed the 

main doorway we see the descent of the TT^' fy®Panum above the 

^'Pon the statues of the apostles Irlf h V 

is the Lord surrounded hv -,n ' f F ’ ^ headless. In the centre 

TM«r - V f almond-shaped nimbus. (Plate XXT A R 1 

_ Just as Vezelay was supposed to guard the relics of S mJ 7 . ’ 
claimed to be the restino- place of the hr i r r * ^^^^dalene, so Autun 

upon the tympanum of the church a represamtaforrrtL 

HjsroRYOFAR7\~~v. n.-.iS, J^<-'ii>uirection ot the 
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dead and the Last judg- 
ment. The figure of the 
Lord is rather flatly 
carved in the centre, 
while long thin angels 
and rigid devils contend 
for the souls of men. 
The last are represented 
by small human figures 
that twist convulsively 
(fig. 408), On the pillar 
in the centre of the door- 
way St, Lazare is repre- 
sented as the first bishop 
o f A u t u n , fl a n k e d on 
either side by the figures 
of his two sisters, Mary 
and Martha. The mar- 
vellous skill with which 
these figures are carved 
from the block of stone 
proves that the inaccu- 
racy of the drawing in 
the relief was not due to 
inexperience, but ratlier 
the intended exagger- 
ation of a sculptor who 
saw the world in troubled 
and romantic guise to an 
even greater degree than 
did his fellow-artists at 
Moissac and Vezeiay* 

We find the same 
intensity of ex|)ression in 
almost all the sculptures 
of this period. The 
famoins Virgin of the 
Annunciation in the mu- 
seum at Toulouse (fig- 
ure 4()C)) and the capitals 
from the cloister of St. Etienne indicate plainly that even in works of minor 
importance Languedoc felt the same desire of repression. 

In the North, meanwhile, architecture continued to progress. The monks 
began to direct the construction of great cathedrals and to decorate them as 
well, The sculpture of the first great churches of the free cities was still Roma- 
nesque, as we see from certain ptutioms of the fiityides at Rheims, Fkiris and 


Fig, 417. — Ornamental reliefs on the doorway of the church 
of St. Latre. AvArcoN. Yonne, 
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Fig. 418, — Painted decorations of the church of Ste. Radegonde. Poitiers, 


Chartres. Take, for example, the marvelous Virgin in the door of the cloister of 
the cathedral at Rheims with her arched brows and fine mouth and adored by 
soft-faced angels. She is the model, indeed, the mother of the many Virgins 
gracing the doorways of the cathedrals of France (fig. 412), 

The figures of one of the older doorways of the Chartres Cathedral are 
also characteristic. Their elegant rigidity is well suited to their use as caryatids 
attached to the columns (figs. 413 and 414). The kings and beautiful queens 
with their robes hanging in straight folds seem to concentrate their entire life 
in their extatic countenances which shine with spirituality. Similar statues of 
the royal abbey of St. Denis are of still more exaggerated proportions. Among 
them are young queens with long slender figures whose tresses fall almost to 
their feet following the straight lines of their garments. They are so noble, so 
spiritual, that they seem the very essence of purity. 

The work of some of these sculptors is characterized by its realism as in the 
case of the group of the Annunciation and that of the twins. The latter may be 
two Crusaders defended by a single shield (figs. 415 and 416). 

The sculptures of a purely decorative character are also extremely beau-" 
tiful. Here we find vine-tendrils, acanthus-leaves and Grecian frets, particularly 
on the doorways of the monasteries subordinate to Clmiy, where the ornamental 
patterns stand out sharply against the dark shadows of the deeply chiseled 
hollows behind them (fig. 417). In the work of the Romanesque period we 
sometimes detect an Oriental influence, not only of .Syria and Byzantium, but 
even of the Far East, as in some of the reliefs of Bayeux Cathedral which appear 
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1 to have been inspired 

by fabrics from India 
(fig, 434). 

In addition to ar- 
chitecture and sculp- 
ture, schools of dec- 
orative painting also 
began in France during 
the Romanesque qieri- 
od. Hiese never ceased 
to deveh ope until they 
finally pr to! need the 
great art of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteentli 
Ce n i n ri t!S , T 1 1 e ni o s t 
finished exam|:de of 
V V e 11 c li Rt unanesqiie 
fuiinting is that fivund 
in t!u‘ churcli of St. Sa\'- 
in near Vienne in Dau- 
[)intie. Idle lVt‘scoes id’ 
St. Savin already pos- 
sess an ^dt'gance that is 
typically Frencli. One 
<»f tlieivi rc|u:esents tlie 
i tinnifvMeiii creating 
the sno and noern. 

I lerc* ua::‘ liruj a delica- 
cy, ItMili » ad line and. 
p/njveriiseiil, whieli has 

Fig. 4U), — Porphyry vase from St. Denis. {loiJPre, ^ c a I a. s *- » )*t « 1 i nu. t tri 

Cm nip a rv' it with the 

figures of the Greek vases, llie ceifuing is also t^xquisifec CMiisisiing vd red- 
dish- grtiys and grayish yell* vws, with liardly vHty green ami um dai;k erdurs at 
all In the apse is the .seated figure of the Creator giving ld> !des>ing. a fdcture 
of power and beauty. The painters of Si. Savin appear P » have iFmicd a scle.N..d, 
or rather one element of a schoofi the.iriliu.eni::e cd*wliicli extended *H'er a fairly 
wide area. We find sinuiar frescoes in the uneieni elinrdi *:*f Fie. Ra*li‘grmde at 
Poitiers (fig. 418). 

It lias been said tiiat the jnctorial art nc r|iai’acn*nsdi‘.dl> freneh was 
that upon the glass of their diiirch window^*., and, iiiderd, ^n. in the 

Gothic period, we find the painters of iVaiim liio-riug uiiii enUtiisiasm intv* 
this field decorative art. It is ['a"f>bahle thai already in CarMlingian limes a. 
translucent mosaic was made of fdis t:d' glass »,d" 'unions iuh'^rs. In a drui'rf|di^ai 
uflhe cathedral at Rluiins tneeled hy Himmar in the Xhidi t ^aroiry we read, 
^‘fenestris eliarn ilhistravit viirei.s." li is ma knuwn imq whe::' K'-ad beLCin to be 
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used to join the differ- 
ent colored pieces of 
glass; some of the 
earlier examples of 
stained glass windows 
are set in wooden 
frames. We know that 
wood was still used 
for this purpose in the 
Tenth Century, fo r 
stained glass o f th is 
type was discovered 
in a window in the 
c h u r c h o f Chateau- 
Landon which had 
been walled up ; and 
neither the church 
nor the window^ are 
later than the Tenth 
Century. A document 
from Fleury which 
dates from about the 
time tells us 
that when a portion 
of the church caught 
on fire, the monks 
feared that the heat 
might melt the lead 
in the windows. In 
the Middle Ages the 
colored windows were 
not made by painting 
the decorations and 
figures on the glass 
panes, but the design 
was sketched upon a ? 
paper and the glass: 
was cut into pieces corresponding to the different colors employed and these 
were joined together by means of lead. The latter, being opaque, outlined the 


same 


Fig. 420. — Champleoe enamel from Limoges. (Cluny Museum,) 
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Among the minors arts of the 
Romanesque period in France, 
metal-work and enamels easily oc- 
cupy the most important place. First 
of all we should cite the treasure of 
St. Denis which the old documents 
describe in connection with the 
activity displayed by Suger at the 
beginning of the Twelfth Century. 
A handsome antique porphyry \’ase 
was converted by a Romanesque 
goldsmith into the body of an eagle 
Fig. 421. -Enanieleci casket. Sens Cathedral. which plainly shows the skill of the 

jewelers employed by this abbot 
(fig. 419). Another beautiful piece belonging to the same period has disap- 
peared, but it can be restored from the minute description that has come down 
to us. This was the repousse pedestal composed of various metals which Suger 
had made to support a Merovingian cross ascribed to St. Ifloi, one oi the most 
pntcious posssessions of the monastery. As an interesting example of the efforts 
this prelate made to decorate the abbey-church, we should mention the cast 
bronze doors which he commissioned the artists of the country to make, al- 
though no precedent for this work existed in France. 

Very characteristic of the metal-work of the French Romanesque school 
are the enamels from the district about Limoges, where there was an extensive 
commerce in these articles. All the more valuable ritual objects of this period 
were enameled. The artisans of Limoges abandoned the difhcult and costly 
technique of the Byzantine cloisonne enamels in which the vitrified colors were 
set in compartments of flat gold wire. Instead, they ap|)lied a thin coating of 
enamel to a bronze surface. The latter, somewhat repousse, was covered witli a 
thick layer of enamel-paste which was not liquid enough to run and spoil the 

design when it was fused in the fur- 
nace (flg. 420), This kind of enamel 
is called champleve, because it is 
not enclosed by strips fif flat wire, 
or cloisons, like the Byzantine cloi- 
sonne. After they were enameled, 
the bronze plates or sheets were 
skilfully joined liy the artisans of 
Limoges who knew how to braze 
the metal without marring the en- 
amel decoration and wlio made of 
them ca.skets, reliquaries, |ivxe.s etc. 
in the case of the larger pieces of 
goldsmith’s wmiv like frontals and 
Fig. 422.-Reliquary casket of the church liortable altars, the enamel was ap- 

ofAmbazac. plied to .Smaller plates which were 



Fig. 422.— Reliquary casket of the church 
of Ambazac. 
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TaPESTRV KMBROIDEK'UD by QUhEN Matimia. Ba\i-.i:x. 

1. Edward the Confessor, last Saxon king of England, sends Harold, tlie pr(?tender to the 
throne, to Duke 'William of Normandy to announce the appointiMnt of the latter as his succts 
sor. — 2. Harold swears to recognize Duke Wiliiam as King of England. - . 5. 1 turn Edward s 
death, Willi-am prepares to conquer Engiand and subdue the rebellion of Harold and the Ea.xons. 
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Tapestry EMBROIDERED BY Queen Matilda. Bayeux. 

4. William’s fleet bearing horses, arms and war-supplies sails from Normandy for England. 
— 5. The Saxons, headed by Harold, are defeated by the Normans at the Battle of Hastings. 
-“6. Harold and his followers fall in battle; some are slain on the beach while fleeing from the 

victorious Normans. 
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Fig. 423. — Bishop from an ivory chess-set, (Morgan Collection.) 


fiistened to the repousse background of the copper or silver altar. The chests 
shaped like churches are sometimes of unusual dimensions. We find many of 
them in the churches of Auvergne, where they serve as reliquaries for the bones 
of the saints (figs. 421 and 422). 

The art of carving in ivory also was practised during the Romanesque peri- 
od. Many carved ivory combs .and caskets in Trance have come down to us from 
this time. Of French origin, also, are many of the hunter’s horns carved from 
elephant-tusks and beautifully sculptured in relief, and the same is true of the 
ivory chess-men, for the game was very popular in Europe at this time (fig. 423), 

The more costly garments of the period were made of Oriental fabrics as 
were the wrappings of the holy relics in the cathedral treasuries. But we now 
begin to find a Western European style in the embroideries of the time which 
could be done in wool and did not need the complicated apparatus of the 
Persian and Byzantine looms. Perhaps the best known example of this work is 
the famous tapestry which is found in the cathedral of Bayeux in Normandy. It 
is supposed to have been embroidered by the Queen Matilda and her ladies 
during the time that Duke William of Normandy was engaged in the conquest 
of England. The tapestry is about twenty inches wide and two hundred and 
fourteen feet long and forms a pictorial history of the Norman conquest of 
England, Here we find portrayed the preparations for the expedition, the in- 
cidents of the crossing and finally the Battle of Hastings which determined the 
destiny of England. (Plate XXX.) 



Fig. 424. — Relief of the monkey and the puppet -player. (Bayeux CathGiiml.) 
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o \\ 7 p > nnniv fhp name RomanesQue, to the art, derived from tlie old Latin tiaditions 

_ Siasiirtiary.-- We apply new period began in the year 1000 and 

which urose of the Thirteenth Century, when the Gothic art of France triumphed 

lasted until toward the Romrique “ not only in the different countries, 

and spread over all Western Europe Komun^qu 

pllt?;' AouS AuL^rgue, Franc? and Norn.andy. It is as difficult to deter- 

mhTthe froTtlers and special cLracteristics of the different schools as it frequentljMS to fix tlie 
date of the individual building. Some investigators depend entirely upon tlie^w i >tteii documents of 
this obscure period, while others draw their conclusions largely from the style of the inonnment. 
T1 e wisest cLrse is the judicious use of the written historical sources, confirmed whenever possi- 
ble bTrcrtical examination of the actual material. It was during this period that the sculptors of 
FianL began to produce works of artistic merit out of which grew the important statuary art of 
the Gothic^churches. The most important examples of French Romanesque sculpture aie the ^ 
cades of the Provencal churches at Arles, the reliefs in the doorways at Moissac. \czela 5 and 
Autun and the earlier statues of Chartres and St, Denis. Among the minor arts of France at R b 
time the most important and typical was that of enameling. The enanieKs of Limoges aie especmlly 
iL^ous mention is the tapestry of Queen Matilda in the cathedral at Bayeux. This 

is of the greatest historical value, as it represents the conquest of England by the Normans, 
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Window in the facade of the church of Santa Maria de Naranco. Oviedo. 


CHAPTER XII 


ROMANESQUE ART IN SPAIN. — THE ASTURIAN SCHOOLS OF VISIGOTHIC TRADITIONS 


THE MOZARABIC CHURCHES OF CASTILE AND LEON, 


ROMANESQUE CATHEDRALS: SANTIAGO, TORO, ZAMORA AND SALAMANCA 


THE CATALAN SCHOOLS. — ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE AND PAINTING IN SPAIN 


I T was only in the northern portion of Spain that the Romanesque schools 
JL developed, for in the south the Moslems were not expelled until after the 
Thirteenth Century. Beginning with the time of Pelayo’s successors, there was a 
local school in the extreme northwest corner of the peninsula which carried on 
the Visigothic traditions. This was the little Kingdom of Asturias. In Oviedo, 
its capital, are scanty remains of the structures built by these early kings who 
were more than the founders of a new state; indeed, they seem to have been 
the guardians of the old civilization and the Visigothic culture which found a 
refuge in the mountains of Asturias. Thus the Asturians came to build more 
solidly and extensively than was usual in the Occident in that period. Toward 
the end of the Eighth Century, Alfonso the Chaste constructed the cathedral 
and a number of other stone buildings at Oviedo, among them the episcopal 
palace. Of these only the crypt of the cathedral is left; its old vault still stands 
and it, is called the Camara Santa. The best preserved examples of this Asturian 
neo-Visigothic art are found outside the city. Upon the mountains overlooking 
the capital are the venerable churches of Santa Maria de Naranco and San 
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Fig, 426. — Interior of Santa Maria de Naranco. Oviedo. 
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Miguel de Lino 
which are certain- 
ly of Ninth Cen- 
t u r y construction . 
The former was 
once attached to 
the royal palace 
of Ramiro I just 
outside of Oviedo 
and is a fine build- 
insT for the time 
when it was con- 
structed. A two- 
storied vaulted 
structure, it is built 
entirely of stone, 
and no timbers 
were employed to 

support the roof (figs. 42 5 ^ 427)» It should be recalled that vaulted 

buildings were extremely rare in Western Lurope in the Ninth Century, when 

these churches were erected, and for this 
reason it has been suspected that they may 
be the work of Syrian monks from the Ori- 
ent, Then, too, Santa Maria de Naranco has 
a lofty exterior {)ortico on its fatjade like 
those of the Oriental churches, but even 
though any such Syrian connecticn could 
be establislied, it would [U'obably go back 
to Yisigothic times, when Spain was more 
easily accessible to merchants and monks 
from the Levant tlian during the early years 
of the Reconquest. 

The arrangement and decoration of these 
Asturian cliiirches are interesting examples 
of the persistence of tiie old X’isigothic tra- 
ditions. In both the plan is rectangular, the 
subordinate buildings are separate and the 
apse is square, as we have seen to be the 
case in San Juan de Ikihos. 'ilie exterior walls 
are plain, relieved only by rudimentary but- 
tresses which resist to some extent the 
lateral thrust of the vault. The principal dec- 
oration consists of the windows which are 
usually divided by small columns and often 
covered with exquisite stone openwork com- 
posed of graceful interlaced designs. Inside, 


' :€hoir ' ' 
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Fig. 427. — Plan of Santa Marhi 
de Naranco. Oviedo. 



the arches and vaults are not in the form of 
a horseshoe but round. It is true, however, 
that the roof was reconstructed during the 
Twelfth Century. At intervals there are reen- 
forcing arches which rest upon semidetached 
columns ornamented with spiral decorations. 

Sometimes the springers of these arches are 
marked only by medallions which resemble 
the pendants of the Visigothic gold orna- 
ments (fig. 428). The door-jambs of San 
Miguel de Lino are ornamented with reliefs 
depicting the games of the circus, doubtless 
copied from some Byzantine ivory diptych 
(fig- 433)> but the decorations of all the 
other architectural features, such as those of 
the friezes and capitals, are the geometrical 
designs of which the Germanic peoples were 
so fond. They are like the repousse bands of 
the crowns of Guarrazar and other barbarian 
goldsrnith’s work. 

Santa Maria de Naranco and San Miguel 
de Lino seem to have been built by Rami- 
ro I in 848; at least the stone commemorating 
the consecration of Santa Maria bears this 
date, and San Miguel is mentioned by the 
oldest Asturian chronicles (fig. 429). Fig. 428.—DetaU:of. Santa Maria 

The latter church has evidently suffered Naranco. 

a good deal in the course of centuries. When 

Ambrosio de Morales visited it in the Sixteenth Century, the tow’^er was still 
standing. Of the nave and aisles, only the ancient vestibule still remains. The 
interior of Santa Maria de Naranco, on the other hand, has been preserved 
almost intact. 

Another important monument of the Asturian neo-Visigothic school is the 
church of the Benedictine monastery of Val-de-Dios which was founded by 
Alfonso the Great in 893. This church with its nave and two aisles follows the 
Asturian style. The apses are rectangular as in San Juan de Banos. There is a 
lateral door in the vestibule which embellishes the fagade, and the windows are 
covered with stone openwork resembling the chains of the crowns of Guarrazar. 

This Asturian style, although it did not spread to any great extent, lasted 
until the beginning of the Romanesque period. Of the same type as the churches 
of the capital is the ennila of Santa Cristina de I>ena which evidently dates 
from the Tenth Century (fig. 430). At least the choir-screen, which is decorated 
with geometrical Visigothic reliefs, bears an inscription mentioning an abbot 
named Flainus who lived at this time (fig. 431). Another church in this type is 
that of Santullano near Oviedo; it, too, has windows ornamented with openwork 
of Visigothic design, (fig. 43 2) . 
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On the plateau of Castile, in the 
I meantime, another style was in the 

pj-QC 0 SS <>t iormation, but its intei- 
estiuGj monuments have nevei been 
properly studied. Until lecent ^ eaiSj 
they were not even recognized- 
These are the Mozarabic churches 
which also preserved the Visi- 
gothic traditions. By the Mozarabs 
is meant the Christian popiuldtion 
which remained under Moslem rule 
but preserved their language, tradi- 
tions and religion. Idieir churches 
were in the tiu'iu <^1 a l)».isilica and 
ctuistructed with horseshoe-arches. 
I'he form ol these arches gi^es 
them a certain Arabic a{,)peaiance, 

Fig. 429. -San Miguel de Lino. Asturias. and, indeed, they were til St built 

either in M^ohammedan lands or 
those strongly influenced by the Moslem invadeis. hoi a time the lattu Y- 
not take the^ churches away from the Christians except 

themselves with the necessary places of worship. Later, h.opvei, the Uuistian 
monks were expelled from Cordova by Abd-er-Rahman and scatterc-d to evmry 
part of the peninsula, where they constructed churches ol tins new t\pe. I hci 
are all lofty white structures, often containing two rows ot columns supian mg 
horseshoe arches upon which the 

wooden roofs of the nave and aisles 

rest. When the church is vaulted, 
it is smaller and contains only a , ^ 

nave. They possess little sculptural 
decoration except for the capitals 
of the columns which are oi the 
degenerate Corinthian type em- 
ployed during the Yisigothic period. 

Although the builders of these 
monuments were in close contact 
with the Arabs, their architectural 
elements are derived rather from 
the preceding period. Besides the 
horsesho e-arch, the churches of 
Castile and Leon, like those of As- 
turias, contain other mementos of 
the glories of the Yisigothic king- 
dom. Every year more monuments 
of this type arc becoming known 
owing to the interest awakened Fig. 430.- Santa Cristina cte Lena. 





Fig. 430. - Santa Cristina tie Lena. Asturias. 
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among Castilian schol- 
ars who begin to real- 
ize the opportunities 
for archaeological ex- 
ploration that exist in 
central Spain. The 
best known churches, 
however, are still 
those of San Cebrian 
cle Mazote, San Roman 
de Hornija, Sta. Maria 
de Bamba, San Millan 
de la Cogolla, El Fro- 
mista, etc. The recent 
studies of M. Gomez 
Moreno have cast 
much light upon these 
churches, and today more than twenty-five of them have been documented and 
can be dated between the years 850 and 984. Sirnilaiity of style proves others 
to be of the same period. One of them, San Miguel de Escalada in the province 
of Leon, is mentioned in many documents. We learn that a sanctuary had al- 
ready existed on the site in Visigothic times, but it was destroyed by the Arabs 
and was not restored or rebuilt until 913, when the work of reconstruction was 
undertaken by Mozarabic monks who had been driven out of Conh>va. We find 

the horseshoe form botli in the plan 

of San Baud el at Berlanga is also a 
Mozarabic church, while others con- 
sider it to be proto-Mudqar like Santa 
Maria de Melque in the province of 


Fig. 432. — Apse of the church of SantuJlano. Astokjas, 


Fig, 433, — Relief of the games of the circus, 
San Mfjgne/ de Lifio. 
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THE MOZARABIC CHURCHES 


Figs. 434 and 435. — Lateral apse and interior of the church of San Miguel de Escalada. Leon, 


Toledo. In any case we see in these early structures, the arrangement of which 
recalls that of the smaller Visigothic churches, the gradual development of 
the art of Christian Spain. It was but little contaminated by Moslem influences, 
and in the lands reconquered by the 
Christians it determined the character of 
the renaissance of the genuine national 
style. It is only at a later stage of the 
Reconquest that we find the Moslems 
who remained under Christian domination 
making use of their own technique to 
produce the hybrid style called Mudejar 
in the structures which they built for 
their new rulers. This is a peculiar type 
of construction which resulted from the 
collaboration of mediaeval master-builders 
with the Arab workmen and artists who 
did not leave the country reconquered by 
the Christians. The Mudejar style should 
not be mistaken for the Mozarabic, which 
was the work of the Mozarabs, or Chris- 
tian subjects of Moslem rulers. 

During three centuries many 
ments well worthy of study were con 
structed in the Mudejar style in the proV’ 


raonu- 


Fig, 436. — Sculptured breastwork 
of San Miguel de Escalada, Leon, 




ince of Toledo, and 
the square and octag- 
onal towers of Aragon 
and Old Castile with 
their raised brick de- 
signs are always mod- 
els of ingenuity and 
good taste. 

The Jews erected 
a number of syna- 
gogues worth y of men - 
tion which, as time 
went on , were adapted 
to Christian worshij), 
particularly Santa 
Maria la Blanca (fig- 
ure 437) and San Be- 

Fig*. 437.— Interior of tlie chiircli of Santa Maria la Blanca. Toledo. nito at To I ed O. The 

latter is better known 

as El Transito de Niiestra Sehora. Owing to their wealth the Jews enjoyed the 
favor of the courts of Castile and Aragon, and a number of them filled the high 
positions of treasurer and royal pliysician, so the magnificence of .smrie of these 
synagogues is not to be wondered at. Although influenced by the art of the 
Saracens, their style is not entirely IMoslem. 

The Romanesque buildings which we have studied so far are purely 
Spanish, and it may be said that except for slight Moslem and Byzantine in - 

flueiices they carried <:)n the national tra- 

* ditions and received nothing from foreign 

lands. In the northwe.stern corner of the 
peninsula, however, in Galicia, was the 
tomb of Santiago, the Apostle James, which 
attracted pilgrims from every part of Eu- 
rope. Here a new school grew lU) which was 
strongly influenced l)y the style and tech- 
nique of Southern France. 

The great Galician cathedral of Santia- 
go is the most important S|:ianish monu- 
ment dating from tins period, and it is very 
evident that it is to some extent the work 
of Pruvenyal masters. Even lielVire the Cru- 
sade of Simon de Monthut, many Provenqal 
artists left their homes and look refuge in 
Italy and Spain. As noted in the preceding 
chapter, the ITovenqais taugiit the rules of 
Fig. 438. - Plan of the cathedral versiflcation and brought new artistic tastes 

of Santiago de Compostela. into the court of the Ciuint of Barcelona. 
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In Galicia this influence is even more evident. The 
Galician poetry of this period, which was the only 
Spanish poetry in the vernacular, is filled with meters, 
images and poetical forms borrowed from the verses of 
the Troubadours. The same occurred in architecture 
and sculpture. The great sanctuary dedicated to the 
Apostle, which was visited by pilgrims from every part 
of Christendom, was built on a plan similar in size and 
arrangement to the famous church of St. Saturnin at 
Toulouse. In both these churches we find the compli- 
cated apse-aisle and chapels and the two-storied aisles 
forming galleries opening on the nave (fig. 438). The 
original vaults were cylindrical; those over the galleries 
were hall-barrel vaults. Later, however, they were more 
solidly reconstructed with reenforcing arches and ribs. 

The most ancient sculptural decoration of the 

cathedral of Santiago is that of the lateral doorway 

called the Puerta de las Platenas which was executed 

between 1137 and 1143. A document written between ^ 

, . , .T , . , . Fig. 439.- Detail of the 

these two dates describes the arrangement of the lagade Puerta de las Platenas. 

and it was then the same as it is today. This portal 

was composed of reliefs taken from an older fagade belonging to the Eleventh 
Century and arranged with 
little order. The style of W 
these reliefs recalls the so- 
called reliefs of St. Saturnin 
or those of La Daurade, now 
in the Toulouse Museum 
(figs. 439 and 440). 

Later the main facade 
of the great cathedral of 
Santiago was decorated with 
what is perhaps the most 
important mediaeval Spanish 
work in existence. This is 
the magnificent portico con- 
taining three doorways lined 
with sculptures and known 
as the Portico de la Gloria. 

An inscription carved in the 
lintel gives the date of this 
astounding monument and 
the name of the illustrious 
master who directed the 
work: Anno ah incainiatio- 
ne Domtm MCLXXX VIII,. -pig. 44 o._Puerta de las Platerias. (Cathedral of Santiago,) 
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'Fig. 440.-Puerta de las Platerias. (Cathedral of Santiago,) 
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Portico de la Gloria. Side view and detail. (Cathedral of Santiago.) 


Era MCC XX VL in die Kalendis Aprilis, super liuihana pamipalwinporMUiim 
ctrknae bead Jacobi, .uud coUocata per wa^^is/rnw MaUmnn, qni a Jiauiamcnlic 
ipurrnm poHaUvm ercxil waxhlcrinm. That is, i.i the year of the Incarnation o 
the Lord ! 188, which was the year 1226 of the Spanish Lra, on tlie hrst day ot 
April the lintels of the door of the church of Santiago were laid by Master 
Mateo who had directed the work from its foundations. Tlierc is a document 
in the archives of Santiago dated 1168 which records the tact that Master 
Mateo was already directing the work, no doubt the lower portion ot the 
portico, for it is set above a crypt on account of the inequality ot the groim . 
The scaffolding of this magnificent fagade was certainly not taken away unti 
1211 when the church was consecrated, but during the last quarter of the 
Twelfth Century the master was completing the sculptures ol the doorways anc 
vault. The work is all e.xecuted in the same style and represents Uie greatesi 
effort made in Europe at this time to master the technical diniculties involved 
It has been stated with much show of probalhlity that ii Master Mateo hac 
found pupils to go on with the work of his school, the artistic renaissance 0 
Europe would have coinmenced,- not in Italy, but in that distant corner of the 
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Fig. 443. — Architectural detail. 
(Morgan Collection.) 


Fig. 444. — Doorway of the church 
of San Vicente. Avila. 


Iberian peninsula (figs. 441 and 442). The exterior of the portico was also 
covered with sculptures, but unfortunately they were destroyed when the Ba- 
roque fagade was constructed which today mars the entire church. Within the 
portico are three doorways whose beveled sides are lined with columns resting 
on the backs of prostrate monsters. These columns are surmounted at a certain 
height by figures of apostles and prophets. A slender marble pillar attached to 
the pier dividing the largest doorway supports the statue of the Apostle James. 
Opposite these figures and corresponding to the exterior columns of the portico 
are statues representing Judith and the prophetesses. Above the band of figures 
rise the arches of the doorways and in the centre of the tympanum of the middle 
doorway stands out a great figure of Christ, King and Judge, more than fifteen 
feet in height. Beside him are seated the Evangelists who are identified by the 
usual symbols and a number of angels who bear the attributes of the Passion of 
our Lord. In the great archivolt are the twenty-four elders of the Apocalypse as 
in the doorways at Moissac and as we see them in the Spanish paintings of the 
period. Except for the marble columns and figures, the entire composition is 
carved from granite which contributes not a little to the magnificence of this 
elaborate work. . 

Besides the portico of Compostela, only a number of the sculptures of the 
Camara Santa at Oviedo can be said to belong to the school of Master -Mateo 
or could have been carved by any of his pupils. Tor this reason the question of 
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the antecedents of the great artist 
I ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ who executed the portico of Santiago 

' ’ remains one of the most fascinating 

problems of Spanish archaeology. 
Was he a Provencal sculptor who 
came to Santiago or a native artist 
of the school founded years before 
by exiles from the South of France? 
At the time when this monument 
was carved, Santiago de Compostela 
was a city with much artistic enthu- 
siasm and was in touch with the 
most advanced intellectual centres of 
Western Europe. This is plainly seen 
from its music and literature. One 
Fig. 445. -Dome of the cathedral of Zamora. author has noted that the garments 

of the apostles and prophets of the 
Portico de la Gloria are the same as those worn in the mysteries refu’esented in 
the Spanish churches at that time, and that the musical instruments of the elders 
of the Apocalypse are those used by the Galician nobles and Troubadours of 
the Twelfth Century who delighted in musical contest. We do know, however, 
that no one carried on the work begun by Master Mateo. One of his pupils 
imitated his style in the porch of the cathedral of Orense, but the copy is sadly 
inferior to the model. Architecturally, the cathedral of Santiago originated a 

school to which belong those of 

Fig. 446. — Ordoiio II presenting his paUice section ol the vault ol the nave with 
x\. (Leon Cathedral,) those of the transept.s. I'his was the 


Fig. 446. — Ordoiio II presenting his palace 
n. ( Leon Cathedral,) 
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traditional Lombard construction and we find domes of this sort in many mo- 
nastic churches both in Castile and Catalonia. But these hemispherical vaults 
appear from the outside as low octagonal towers with a sloping roof of eight 
converging planes and covered with tiles. The novelty of these three cathedrals 
consists in the hemispherical appearance of the exterior of their domes which 
are connected with the remainder of the structure by means of smaller towers 
which resist the lateral thrust and are at the same time a continuation of the 
low walls of the church (fig. 445). 

These Castilian domes have otlier 

interesting features as well. They are ^ 

ornamented with converging stone g S B i 

ridges and small curls or hooks of the ^ ’• 

same material which give a certain J I iiy^ § 

movement to their hemispherical form. t ji 

The towers at the corners contain 

stairways lighted with windows and “’j iB: j: |* ij |i jffl; !*' 

end in graceful little cupolas which are [[\ 

also of stone. The dome of the old iy; jj i: ij f 

cathedral of Salamanca is one of the i" 

finest examples of Spanish art. It is .. I :Pi Ij Ij II I: i** 

tall, rising above two lines of windows, |: j| 

and the same is true of the towers at 1 Wi j! jj j; il iHi 

the corners. The result is that from Ij ^ r 

the outside it seems higher than from iffll'” |i j: "' ffl I," 

within, owing to the fact that it is 
double. There is an inner lower shell 

and an outer higher one that towers Fig. 448 . -P!ati of the church of San Millan. 
Up like a great Stone mitre. 


Fig. 447. 


— Cloister of the monastery of Silos. 








Fig. 451. — Monastery of Ciixa. Roussiixon. 


builders were rude stone structures with little sculptural decoration and very 
simple, as though in imitation of the ancient opus retimlatwm of the Romans. 
The church of San Pedro at Tarrasa and the crypt of the castle of Solsona are 
all examples of this type. But about the year loooa group of Lombard mas- 
ters arrived in Catalonia who taught the local masons to build with squared 
blocks of stone and to embellish the structures they erected with decorative 
bands of stone forming friezes of pilasters and blind arches along the tops of 
the walls. 

The most important Catalan work of this type is the great cathedral of the 
Seo de Urgel, built by St. Armengol during the first half of the Eleventh Century 
(fig. 449). This church has a nave and two aisles, but it must have had two 
octagonal belfries above the fagade and perhaps also a dome above the cross- 
ing crowned by an octagonal ciborium. Its seven apses were built in memory of 
the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit as at Cuxa and RipolL Five are at the end of 
the church and two in front of the crossing beneath the towers. A lofty gallery 
served as the deambulatory with windows opening on both the outside and the 
inside (fig. 450). Unfortunately this magnificent church, which has been pre- 
served intact, has been altered by a gypsum facing into a neoclassical structure. 
Its Romanesque stone pillars now serve as the cores of vulgar stucco Corinthian 
columns, but it is interesting to see how gracefully the old barrel-vault lends 
itself to the present Renaissance building. A restoration is now planned which 
will give the interior its original appearance. The entire cathedral is built of 
granite quarried in the Pyrenees near by, and owing to the hardness of the ma- 
terial the reliefs of the doorway are somewhat rude and scanty. The same is 
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true of the doorway of the cloister, 
where the capitals compare with the 
Lombard reliefs of San Michele at 
Pavia and Sant Ambrogio at Milan. 

The great church of the Seo 
de Urgel appears to have had ante- 
cedents in the country itself, particu- 
larly in the neighboring monasteries 
of San Satiirnino at Tabernoles and 
in that of BurgalL The cathedral it- 
self later became the centre of an 
architectural influence; we find its 
type much lower down, almost as 
far as the plain bordering the Segrc, 
in the church of the monastery of 
Gualter which was built in the baro- 
ny of Rialp (Lerida). It was a period 
of great building activity for the lit- 
tle Catalan State of Urge! in the 
middle of the Eleventh Century. 
St. Armengol, bish»>p of the Seo, was 
the first of a long line of princely 
builders. It was at the time when 
we find in Castile a similar figure, 
Fig. 452 . — Panoramic view of the monastery St. Dominic of .Silos, who built the 

of San Martin del Canigo. R0USSIU.0N, important monastery of that 

district, lake the latter, St. Armen- 
gol used his position to institute many public works. Not only did he build his 
cathedral, but he also spanned the rivers and the gorges of the IN'renees with 
bridges. His enthusiasm as a pioneer of civilization co-st him his life, for while 
he was directing the construction of tiie bridge over tlie Segre at Bar, lie fell 
into the river and was drowned. 

Others inspired by the same noble ideals were Atton, Bislio]:) of Gerona, 
who founded a Romanesque cathedral which has since disappeared, and Oliva, 
Abbot of Ripoll and Bishop of Vich, who rebuilt his abbey and tiie cathedral. 
The great church of Ripoll, the burial place of all the Catalan counts, had been 
founded by Wilfred whose remains rested there. Twice modified, it was finally 
rebuilt from the foundations in the time of Oliva who consecrated it in the 
year 1032. The personal part taken by Oliva and the monks of his monastery in 
the direction of the work is well known, but it is probable that tlie masonry of 
the outer walls, the vaults and the ciborium as well as the liell-towers are the 
work of one of those bands of Lombard masters, such as we have seen taking 
part in the construction of the cathedral of the Seo de UrgeL But the plan 
adopted by Oliva for his royal church-pantheon was e.^tremdy amliitious. We 
do not knrjw whether it was intended to contain two or four aisles in addition 
to the nave, seven ajises and an exterior portico. (Plate XXXII,) 



Plate XXXII 


Interior of the church of San Pedro de Roda, 


Facade of the church of the monastery of Ripoll. 
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The interiors of these 
churches were constructed ac- 
cording to a scheme which evi- 
dently called for a stucco and 
polychrome covering. In some 
of them we find some indications 
of this, in others none. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that they 
were built with this idea in view.’ 

We know that Cuxa- was 
the centre of this Romanesque 
nucleus in the eastern Pyrenees. 

The monastic church of Canigo, 
in spite of its restricted size, has 
the character of a small basilica. 

Undoubtedly it belongs to the 
period in which it w^as begun, 
for it is stated that it was conse- 
crated by Oliva and his broth- 
er, Count Wilfred of Cerdaha, 
at the beginning of the Eleventh 
Century. But the finest product 
of this school is, beyond ques- 
tion, the church of Ripoll. 

This entire series of great Catalan churches, including those of the Seo, 
Ripoll, Elna and the like, belongs to a group in the construction of which the 
Lombard masons took the more 

imposed in two rows, divide the p«oto «as 

walls of the nave. An inscription Fig. 454.— Facade of the church of Cubells. Lerida, 


Fig. 453. — Facade of the church 
of Cornelia del Conflent. 
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tells us that the clturcii was cuiisc- 
crated by Abbot Tassi about the end 
of the Tenth Century, so we have 
here a monument which was built 
before the arrival of the Lombaid 
masters. This WTiuld explain the pu- 
rity of its style wdiich is entirely local 
in spite of the large size of the church. 

In addition to the purely architec- 
tural work of the Lombard masters, 
which was after all really monumental 
engineering, there was undoubtedly 
a highly advanced school of sculp- 
ture which seems to have anticipated 
those -which grew up on the other 
side of the Pyrenees. In describing 
the remarkable Romanesque sculp- 
ture of Catalonia, archaeologists often 
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Belfry of the Seo de Urgel, 


Fig. 456. — Belfry of Breda, 
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Fig. 458. — San Benito de Bages, 
Detail of the cloister. 


Fig. 457.— Monastery of Ripoll. 
Capitals in the cloister. 


Campo was built in an ancient monastery outside the walls of the city. It is of 
the Lombard type and of logical architectural construction, decorated only with 
bands and Lombard arcades on the outside and in the apses. Finally, at the end 
of the Twelfth Century, Count Raymond Berenguer the Great rebuilt the cathe- 
dral, and although this Romanesque structure has disappeared, the main door- 
way is still preserved in the cloister of the present chm'ch. It is all of white 
marble, and its classical air and slender Corinthian columns are a testimony to 

and acts of consecra- Fig. 459. — Cloister of San Pedro de Galligans. Geronw. 
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tion, and these indicate 
the manner in which such 
structures were erected in 
Catalonia in the centu- 
ries between the year looo 
and the time of the intro- 
duction of Gothic art- It is 
still difficult to subdivide 
this school into periods and 
regions. In any case it will be 
seen fr(3m a comparison of 
the reproductions of the 
churches of San Pablo, 
Fig. 460. - Cloister of Elna. Roussillon. 3.^^ j j ^ p n t i n Y a , 

Cornelia del Confient and 
Ciibells (figs. 453 and 454) that the main doorway of the fagade was interpreted 
according to the time when the structure was built, San Pablo de 1 arragona 
still shows the local taste with its lobulated blind arcade and the pilasters at 
the corners which give it a certain classical flavor, San Jaime de Frontinya is 
characteristic of the Lombard group. Cornelia del Confient is typic'al of the 
early Twelfth Century with its elongated doorways and few columns which are 
tall and slender. That of Ciibells has the exaggerated develo[nnent of the archi- 
volt with its decorated arches and numerous columns dating from the end of 
the Twelfth Century, when the Lombard influence had disappeared and in its 
place was the new prestige of the French monks of Cluny. llie cuily Lombard 
element which resisted all the changes of the Romanesque period was the bel- 
fry, a magnificent square tower with bands 
and blind arcades, divided windows and 
merlons, such as we still see in the Seo 
(fig. 455), Itlna, Ripoll, Cuxd, San Miguel 
de Fluvia, Vich and Preda (fig. 456). The 
cloisters also presein e their traditional form 
with arches resting upon double columns. 
One of the be.st exam])les i.s that of San 
Cugat del X'alles close to Barcelona. The 
apse and the older .section of the nave is in 
the traditional I^ombard style as well as the 
lower portion of the belfry, Tlie cloister, 
on the other liand, is somewhat later and 
is the work of a Catalan master, Arnaldo 
Cadell, who left liis portrait in one of the 
capitals and refers to Inniself in the Latin 
distichs which we find engraved upon a 
stone in one of the corners. Tlie rnagnificent 
• d re -r. cloister of San Cugat del Valles, with the 

del Camp o. B arcelona. vast repertory of Biblical scenes carved 


Fig. 461. — Cloister of San Pablo 
del Camp o. Barcelona. 
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upon its capitals, bears evidence 
to the abundance of iconographical 
material at the disposal of the Cata- 
lan sculptors of the middle of the 
Twelfth Century. Some of these cap- 
itals are ornamented with purely 
decorative designs and others with 
monsters facing one another or with 
vintage or industrial scenes. The 
same school also produced other 
handsome cloisters such as those of 
Ripoll (fig. 457), Santa Maria del Es- 
tany and San Benito de Bages (fig- 
ure 458), as well as the two at Ge- 
rona, that of the cathedral, of San 
Pedro de Galligans (fig. 459) and of 
Elna in Roussillon (fig. 460), the 
most delicately carved of all, for it 
is built of the white marble of the Fig. 462.— Apse of St. Martin Sarroca. Catalonia. 

country. The cloister of San Pablo 

del Campo near Barcelona is contemporary with the new^ church, that is, it be 
longs to the period in which it was restored 
in 1 1 17, after being partly destroyed by 
the Moslems. The arches are polyfoil, but 
they rest on horizontal rows of columns; 
it seems likely that the form was imported 
from the Orient (fig. 461). 

Although it is rather small, San Martin 
Sarroca near Villafranca del Panades is a 
very finished example of Catalan Roman- 
esque art (fig. 462). Like the church of 
Cubells, it is one of the many which were 
set near a castle or fortress on the summit 
of a hill of strategic importance. But at 
Cubells we note slight Moslem influences 
in the decorations, while in San Martin 
Sarroca the pure Romanesque style is so 
delicate that we know it to be the work of 
a great artist. The details of the bases and 
capitals are all in the most refined taste. 

Following this type we- begin to discern the 
influence of the Cistercians and the monas- 
tic transition style which produced the ca- 
thedrals of Tarragona and Lerida. i 

In addition to buildings of religious ‘ 
character, civil and military architecture Fig. 463. -House in Tarrega. Catalonia. 
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Fig. 464.™ Tomb of Don Guillem and Don Ramon de Moncada. (Monastery of Santas Creiis,) 

must have developed in Spain in the castles and private buildings. We are 
beginning to learn something of this, although the material has as yet been little 
studied. The great cities were enclosed by fortified walls interrupted at regular 
intervals by circular towers. This is the case in the walls of Avila and portions 
of the defenses of Toledo and Gerona which date from the same period. The 
ruins of the castles deserve a methodical exploration, although most Spanish 
castles have been rebuilt at different times, and only some of the circular towers 
of the inner fortifications date from the earliest period. In the case of civil ar- 
chitecture, the large municipal buildings have disappeared, and we have only 
the remains of private houses of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries in some of 
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Fig. 465. ~ Family tombs of the Aragonese nobility. (San Juan de la Pena.) 
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the older cities. In Catalo- 
nia, for example, we find a 
house in Tarrega still intact 
which dates from this pe- 
riod (tig. 463). From what 
we know of some of the 
Castilian cities and from 
towns like the Seo de Urgel 
and Sort, which are still 
more or less as they were 
during the Middle Ages, 
the houses were porticoed, 
and the upper stories pro- 
jected over the street or 
rested upon uprights of 
wood or stone. 

We have many exam- 
ples of what might be call- 
ed mortuary architecture, 

Idi e bis h 0 p S and feudal Figs, 466 and 467. — The Virgin of the Cloister. Solsona, 

lords were usually buried 

in the cloisters or interiors of the churches. Sometimes their tombs are in the 
f(jrm of an antique sarcophagus like those of the church of Gualter in the 
province of Lerida. Again there are stone sepulchres in vaulted niches as in 
the monastery of Santas Creus (fig. 464). Others like those of San Juan de la 
Pena merely consist of niches hollowed out of the wall and closed with a stone or 
decoi'ated terra-cotta tablet 
(fig. 465). Occasionally th e 
grave is indicated only by a 
flat stone set in the floor. 

Ill this survey of Span- 
ish Romanesque art we have 
noted in connection with the 
more important monuments 
like the cathedrals of Santia- 
go and vSalamanca and the 
churches of Silos, Ripoil and 
Cuxa such magnificent works 
of sculpture as the reliefs of 
Silos, the portico of Compos- 
tela or the facade of Ripoil. 

I'here is no purpose in dwell- 
ing on the value of the Span- 
ish sculpture of this period, 
which, if it does not advan- 
tage tliat of the remainder of Figs. 468 and 469. - Tlie Virgin of La Vega. Sai.amanca. 
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I Europe, it profits of all the progresses with 
the most extraordinary faculty ol assimila- 
tion. Nevertheless, we must at least men- 
tion the Virgin of the Cloister in Solsona 
and the Virgin of the Vega in Salamanca 
which, were the most beautiful Spanish stat- 
ues of the period. The former, apparently, 
dates from the beginning of the Thirteenth 
Century, although it still has an archaic 
flavor. With its long tresses and gemmed 
garments it is worthy of comparison with 
the queens of the portal at Chartres and of 
St. Denis (figs. 466 and 46/). The Virgin 
of the Vega in Salamanca, which is of en- 
ameled silver, is a rare specimen of French 
goldsmith’s work, but it has been vener- 
ated in Spain, first in the monastery of the 
Vega or in the ancient cathedral where 
it was later brought and where it is still 
kept (figs. 468 and 469). Some of the capitals in the Romanesque cloisters are 
important sculptural compositions in themselves. We might mention those from 
the monastery of San Pedro near Barcelona, which are now in the Museo Pro- 
vincial, and the Romanesque door- 
way of the cathedral of Tarragona 
where we find represented the Ado- 
ration of the Magi (fig. 470). 

These Romanesque sculptra-s 
also accomplished marvels in works 
of a purely decorative character, 
such as the ornamentation of ar- 
chi volts , do orway s, w i n d 0 w s and 
even smaller movable furnishings 
like the beautiful chair of the an- 
cient cathedral of Roda in Aragon 

(fig. 471)* 

As might be expected, a school 
of decorative painting grew up in 
Spain parallel to the architecture 
and sculpture of the period. Little 
was known of this art until recent 
years, except for the miniatures of 
the manuscripts, some of which are 
profusely illustrated. Now, howev- 
er, a large number of polychrome 
frescoes have been identified both 
in the churches of central Spain and 


Fig. 470. — Romanesque capital 
in the cathedral of Tarragona. 
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Fig. 471. — Chair in the cathedral of Roda. Aragon. 
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ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE: AND PAlNirNG IN SPAIN 


^ T • * ixti, ti.ij.vjt ‘ 

\vhiuh ^ive us sume idea of the mer- 
its f if Spanish Rrunanesque decora- 
tivt‘ jiainting. Tiie first monument 
known to contain paintings of this 
class was the so-called Panteon 
<lc los Reyes in tlu‘ Colegiata of 
l.eoiL I’he vaults of this cryiit were 
covered with iviintings of Biblical 
subjects ami tlie arches deconitc^d 
with medallions (tigs. 472 and 473). 

Later a number of iniiral paintings 
were reer^gnized in Castile, and in 
1908 a cluireli was dista»vered near 
Soria the interior of wiiich was 
narnented with |)olychrome deco- 
ratiims. 11ns is the cluirch of San 
Baudel de ( ‘ardenasj a splendid ex- 
atnide of early S|ianisii deciu'ative Fig. 472, — Royal pantheon, 

art with its hunting .scenes and (Colegiata de San Isidoro.j Leok. 

bands of monsUa's, (le|>hants and 

otlier animals of the Far-Last, The themes were evidently copied from Per- 
sian taiiestriesimpoi ted by tlu^ Mt>slems. Another school of mural decoration 
existed in Galitla, although little is known of it as yet 
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Fig. 474. — Frontal with scenes from the life of St. Margaret. (Museum of Vidu) 


Last of all, the most numerous and best studied series of frescoes is that of 
the Catalan district. These churches were built by the Lombard masters whose 
work was of a purely structural character and contained little sculptural deco- 
ration. Their naves are cold and lacking in friezes and mouldings; the vaults are 



plain without reenforcing' arches; and their apses are bare stone shells. The 
domes, too, were smoothed off with plaster. All this would have given them an 
extremely bare appearance if they had not been enriched with some sort of 
polychrome decoration. And such was doubtless the case; they were proba- 
bly painted with horizontal bands of Biblical scenes extending around the 

walls, and the vaults and 
apses covered with winged 
figures and medallions. 
(Plate XXXIIL) These 
churches were restored as 
time went on and their inte- 
riors modified by opening 
chapels. The decorations of 
the walls and vaults have 
disappeared, and only in 
the apse, protected by the 
altar, there are remains 
unspoiled by later attempts 
to embellish the church. 
Consequently, behind the 
high altars of the Lombard 
churches of the Pyrenees 
we often find old frescoes 


Fig. 475. — Tapestry representing the Creation. 
( Cathedral of Gdona.) 
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Fig. 476. — Miniatures of the Creation. 

(Bible of San Pedro de Roda.) Paris. 

preserved which are of the highest 
decorative value. In the vault there is 
usually the figure of Christ in an 
attitude of benediction or the Virgin 
seated and holding the Child in her 
arms. At either side are angels, ser^ 
aphs or the symbols of the Evangel- 
ists. If it is the Virgin Mother that 
is in the centre^ she is accompanied 
by the Magi in pbstures of adoration. 

Lower down, on the cylindrical -wall 

below, we see prophets and apostles with the symbols pertaining to each. AH 
these frescoes are painted in bright colors, reds, blues and intense yellows. 
Before they were partly hidden by the bulk of a baroque high altar or a large 
reredosy they could be seen clothing the end of the nave. The Spanish schools 
of painting owed little. to the French; the colors are on a more vivid scale than 
those of the French frescoes. The background was divided into uniform zones 
which contrasted strongly with one another. Plate XXXIV gives us a good idea 
of the effect produced by one of these Lombard churches of Catalonia with the 
polychrome decorations of its walls and vault. 

We still have in Catalonia painted panels of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
centuries, although a number have been carried to other countries. They are 
mostly in the collections of the museums of Vich and Barcelona. Such paint- 


Fig, 477. — Miniatures of tlie Book of Job. 
( Bible of Ripoll.) Vatican. 
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Figs. 478 and 479. — The sun and moon. Miniatures of a codex from Ripoll. Vatican. 


ings were not isolated icons, but formed part of the decoration of the altars, 
serving as frontals on the side facing the congregation. The colors are appli- 
ed upon a sort of gypsum stucco which is often modeled in bold relief, and 
the colors are as brilliant as those of the frescoes. The subjects are also very 
similar, Christ and the Virgin surrounded by an aureole in the centre, and on 
either side are the apostles in horizontal bands. Later the painters employed a 
more varied repertory in these frontals, including legends of the mediaeval 
saints, such as St. Martin, St. Stephen, St. Lawrence and the like to whom 
many of these churches were dedicated (fig. 474). In this period we do not find 
the great reredos over the altar, for it was the custom for the priest to face the 
congregation. This left the view of the decorated frontal unobstructed. Upon 
the altar itself stood only the cross and candles. The apse was in plain sight of 
the congregation and with its fresco decorations it served the purpose later per- 
formed by the altar with its high screen. 

Another manifestation of Romanesque pictorial art in Spain is the precious 
tapestry of the treasury of the cathedral of Gerona representing the Creation 
(fig. 475). It is now only a fragment. There is a border with astronomical repre- 
sentations. Above it is a figure which stands for the year and others of the 
months, planets, sun and moon, such as we see them depicted in a manuscript 
from Ripoll now in the Vatican (figs. 478 and 479). 

Moreover the Creation scene in the centre of the Gerona tapestry shows its 
close connection with the Romanesque Bibles of Catalonia which are profusely 
illustrated. Two complete Catalan manuscripts of the Bible have been pre- 
served with Eleventh Century miniatures. One is the great Bible of the mon- 
astery of wSan Pedro de Roda which was carried off to Paris by Marshal Noailles 
(fig. 476), and the other is the Bible of the abbey of Faria, now in the Vatican, 
which was undoubtedly copied and illustrated in Ripoll (fig, 477). 

Another school of miniaturists in central Spain filled their manuscripts with 
profuse illustrations. We do not know the connection between these two schools 
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Polychrome decoration of a Catalan Romanesque church. (Restored by F, Nebot.) 
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Fig. 480. -Miniature of the Apocalypse of St. Severe. (BibUoth^que NatlonateJV^kum, 


nor what influence they exerted upon one another. Both owe much to the old 
Visigothic culture, but the Catalan school seems to have been keenly alive to 
the work of the CaroHngian miniaturists. In the earliest Bibles of the Castilian 
district, such as those of San Millan and San Pedro de Card eha, only the portion 
containing the list of books was illustrated. Plere we see horseshoe decorations 
as in the Bible of La Cava which is certainly of Visigothic inspiration. 
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Fig. 481.-- Cross of the Angels. Oviedo 


Fig. 482. — Cross of Victory. Oviedo. 


Fig. 483.“-Cross of San Salvador, the work of 
Gundisalvo and Sancha. (Morgan Collect) . 
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Fig. 484. — Paten ornamented with gems 
and gold filigree. (Monastery of Silos.) 


the work of St. Beatus were the vehi- 
cle, was also of Visigothic origin. This 
is at least true of what makes refer- 
ence to the text itself. The Saint in- 
terpolated fragments from the works 
of the old national church. 

We do not yet know precisely the 
principal centres nor the territory cov- 
ered by the different schools of minia- 
turists of Spain in Romanesque times. • 

The monastery of vSilos in Castile was 
an important centre of this decorative 
art. Here the influence of the Arabs 
in the monastery is plainly seen. Other 
centres of the same art at that time 
were Cordova before the expulsion of 
the monks by Abd-er-Rahman, Astorga 

and, in the Catalan district, Ripoll, Vich, San Pedro de Roda and Barcelona. 
(Plate XXXV.) 

Among the industrial arts, we shall first consider their goldsmith’s work. 
This, as we already know, was the principal art of the Germanic peoples, and 
after the Reconquest it again flourished in Asturias. The cathedral of Astorga 

has preserved a silver casket ornament- 
ed with reliefs which is the work of 
the . neo-Visigotliic period. It bears the 
names of Alfonso the Great and Queen 
Ximena. 

In the treasure of the cathedral of 
Oviedo there are still two famous crosses, 
one, called the Cross of the Angels, and 
the other that of Victory which is sup- 
posed to have belonged to Pelayo. Both 
are very old. The one believed to have 
been the work of the angels was made 
by foreigners who m^^sterioiisly dissap- 
peared, but the other bears the name 
of its maker who was employed in the 
royal workshop in the castle of Gauzon 
(figs. 481 and 482). Another cross of the 
same type is now in America (fig. 483). 
There was a similar cross In the cathe- 
dral of Santiago which has disappeared. 

We have noted how Moslem arti- 
sans worked at Silos in collaboration 
Fig. 485. — Eucharistic dove. with Spanish workmen. The magnificent 

(Monastery of Silos.) chalice of St, D 
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in the monastery and it is a marvel- 
OHS piece of Spanish Romanesque 
goldsmith’s work. It bears unmis- 
takable signs of this contact with 
Moslem art, however. There are 
other jewels in this monastery which 
date from its brilliant period, among 
them a paten ornamented with fili- 
gree, gems and cameos which may 
date from the time of St. Dominic 
(fig. 484), and a eucharistic dove 
which contained the host on the al- 
tar (fig. 485). The later is an inter- 
esting piece of artistic work and 
consists of a bronze head of Roman 
workmanship of the Fourth Centu- 
ry to which the body has been 
added. The wings move on hinges, 
and it still serves the purpose for 
Fig. 486, - Cross in the cathedral of Gerona. which it was intended. Among the 

treasures of Silos were the hand- 
some frontals of enameled gold that now are to be seen in the Museum of 
Burgos. These are not characteristically Spanish like the filigree paten just de- 
scribed. They were probably imported from the workshops of Limoges as was 
the Virgin of La Vega in Salamanca. 

Down to the time of the French invasion in 1808 the cathedral of Gerona 
possessed a magnificent frontal of sil- 
ver-gilt which is stated to have been the ^ " 

gift of the Countess Gisla at the begin- | 

ning of the Century. There was a simi- f ^ 

lar frontal of silver repousse at Ripoll, ^ 

but it was melted down by the monks 
during the War of the Spanish Siicces- 
sion in order to aid the Austrian Pre- 
tender against his French rival. The best 
existing examples of Catalan Roman- H 

esque goldsmith’s work are the ancient B 

crosses of Vilabertran, Gerona and Vich 
(figs. 486 and 487). H 

These three crosses date from the 
Thirteenth Century, and although they 
were executed at a time when Gothic 

art had become the fashion in Spain, : 

they still have the traditional form of B j 

the cross ornamented with medallions " 

which is so characteristic of the Roman- FiV 4S7 - xt ^ ' 

w. -Cross tn the cathedral of Vich. 
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esf|DG fieriEM:], 1'1 ig exanifiles nf 

rarvt'd ivories tVainc! in tlie vari- 
I s S pii 11 i s 1 1 vii 1 1 'i I ra I s c: ♦ i- n s i s t 
largely «jl‘ relif|nary ivesktHs tsf 
,Mu,sleni wrirkpiiaiisliiie but a e'Ti- 
tjici with siieh skillnl w^'T-kers in 
i\aary ;m rfie Spanish AraliH t/rnihl 
•nut bnl give rist* in a natiHiKil 
selnp>l *-|| tills art, "riie |nin</ipal 
wt'n'k oftliis sehtad is a ihiv eross 
ol" King Ferciiiiancl and ihieen 
Sanelia in-.nv In the .XatiMiial Mu- 
seum of Ari'iiatpulHgy at i^fadrid 
(tig, 488), Idiis large i\'ory enrss 
is carved on kices with ex- 

quisite relicts, all diilereiit, in 
whieli Hie dt 'Curative* ihmnes have 
a i‘erla in Visigt a hit! ila v or t:.‘ e* in- 
liined with .Mi:»slem palte‘nis ami 
ewuigeltcai ligiires, 

lliis ivetry t'ross was long the 
|U'o|:ierly r>f the. church of San Isi- 
iloro in L*con leef«o*e it was at,*- 
quired l:>y the iMiisiaiim At its lV>ot ■ 
are the namesod King Ferdinand 
and Oueen Sanchtq which permits 
ns to hx the date between the 
years 1037 and .HXi;, 

We have itlready noted the presence in Spain of iinporlant pieces of en- 
amel-work iToni IJmoges, snch as the frontals of Silris and, fierhaps, the Virgin 
oi I^a Vega In Salamanca. In Burgos we tind another hne piece ol work ot 
French enamel Thi.s is the iirostrate statue of Bishof) Mauricio, the founder 
of the present Gothic cathedral It is of gilded bronze and larger than life-.size. 
In addition to these large and luuidsonie examples of French enamel there are 
also a number of pieces of less merit foom the local worksimps. They are plates 
and ritual objects and are readily recognized l>y their coarser paste and brighter 
colors and the traces they show of Oriental Mosiem influences. 

Summary. — Early in the period of tire reconquest a Christian state \vas foiindecl in Asturias 
whicii continued the traditions of the old Visigothic school. In Oviedo, the capital tiie churdies of 
this period have disappeared, and only the vaulted apartment called the Cdniara Santa remains. 
But in the neighborhood of Oviedo we still have the churches of Santa Maria de Naranco and San 
Miguel de Liilo, which [ire characteristic examples of the Asturian style with its Visigothic tradi- 
tions. Anothersiniilar clitirch with a nave and two aisles is that of the monastery of the Salvador de 
la Val-de-Dios, and even in the Tenth Century the church of Sta. Cristina de Lena was consecrated. 
The screen of the latter is decorated with reliefs in the Germanic, or Visigothic, style. Another 
school inspired by the Visigothic tradition appeared in the lands dominated by the Moslems, Here 
were large churches of the basilica type in which horseshoe arches predominated. Under Provencal 
influence, perhaps, three large cathedrals were built, Santiago de Compostela, Tdy and Liigo. 
That of Santiago has a very fine portico which is one of the most perfect manifestations of Spanish 
art. In Castile is another group consisting of the cathedrals of Salamanca, Toro and Zamora. They 


Fig. 4SB, — Crucifix of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Sancha. 
Arqneoiui^ico,) Maori o. 






Fig. 489. — 


Castilian ivory. (Morgan CoUeciionJ 
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are characterized by a lantern or extradosed cupola 

probably of the same type. In the Catalan district an early f 

Lent of classical and Visigothic tradition and was much y 'Lnt church o^^ 

from Lombardv. Later a Provencal influence was felt. The most impoitant cliiiicli ot p, 

L that o? San Roda. The second, that of the Lombard influence, is represented by the 

cathedral of the Seo de Urgel; and the third, the period of Provenpal influence, is seeiim the Ro- 
manesqu^ which only the door 

more imoortant examples of Spanish Romanesque sculpture are the Portico de la Cilona, the tacaae 
of Ripoll and some works in the round like the Virgin of La Vega and that of Solsona. A 
of schools of decorative painting are now being recognized in Spain, one in Galicia aiid another in 
Castile. That of Catalonia, however, seems to have been the most prolific. During the 
period the books most frequently illustrated were their Bibles particular y the ^ 
t^^ons. In the minor arts we first find a sort of renaissance of the old Visigothic forms in the s,old 
smith’s work of Asturias. Later the influence of the neighboring Moslem population became a per- 
manent force in this art and gave a special character to Spanish Romanesque, arts and cratts. 
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Fig. 490. — Cathedral of Ferrara. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ROMANESQUE ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. 

PISAN ART. — ROMANESQUE ART IN SOUTHERN ITALY 
ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE IN APULIA. 


hen Romanesque art was flourishing in most 
to any definite decision, hesitated 
were being built beyond the Alps. Here 
separate chapter seems to be required 

on, we find numerous 
period when political 
unity did not exist in Italy. Two great parties strove for supremacy, the Ghibel- 
lines, or partisans of the German emperors, and the Guelfs who supported the 
I ope. Cities were divided by warring tactions, and provinces rose up against 
one another. This rivalry produced an emulation which stimulated the produc- 
tion of great works of art and the construction of large buildings in spite of the 
political chaos which often accompanied it. The cities, which still preserved 
something of the old spirit of the Roman municipalities, would naturally desire 
to signalize their power by building huge gateways, towers defending the sur- 
rounding country and, best of all,' great cathedral churches which were the 
gathering-place of the citizens. 


parts of Europe, Italy, without coming 
to imitate the vaulted structures which 
we find an individuality so marked that a i 
in this connection. Even during the centuries of vacillati 
works of art deserving the most careful study. It was a 
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Figs. 491 and492.~Detailsof the jambs of the principal appcaidiicc ui a 

(Cathedral of Ferrara.) building. Its exterior was 

more or less modified during 
the Gothic period; a tribune was added in the centre of the fagade which was 
disfigured by building high wings on either side (fig. 490). But on the sides 
of the structure the triforium and blind arcades so characteristic of the Lom- 
bard builders are still to be seen. The low portal, which is the original one, 
is supported by four columns resting on lions and crouching figures (fig- 
ures 493 and 494). 

The interior of the cathedral of Ferrara is in the Lombard style, a worthy 
successor of S. Ambrogio at Milan and S. Michele at Pavia, the most important 
early examples of this school of architecture. Of the same type are the cathe- 
drals of Parma, Modena and Piacenza and, most important of all, the fine church 
of Borgo San Donnino which is perhaps the purest of all the Lombard cathe- 
drals of the last Romanesque period. 

The superimposition of high galleries and arcades so characteristic of Lom- 
bard construction is also seen in the cathedral and baptistery of Parma. We 
shall see how the Lombard style spread to the south as far as Rome and Lazi‘ >. 
The baptistery of Parma has an octagonal plan and the exterior is embellished 
with arches rising from the ground floor (fig. 495). Above is a series of galleries 
with columns supporting horizontal friezes. Inside there is in each corner of the 



Figs. 493 and 494. — Main doorway and details of columns. (Cathedral of Ferrara.) 


octagon a niche; this gives the plan sixteen sides. Above these are galleries cor- 
responding to those on the exterior of the building. 

Another cathedral well worthy of mention is that of Ancona on the Adri- 
atic. Its exterior is entirely in the Lombard style. The sides are topped with a 
frieze consisting of a blind arcade, and the walls are divided by perpendicular 
bands not unlike pilasters (fig. 496). The cathedral of Ancona is set upon a hill 
overlooking the city and port. From its portico of brown Istrian marble sup- 
ported by two lions is seen the blue Adriatic studded with red sails. Its situa- 
tion heightens the effect of the monument which in itself is rather plain. Inside 
is a ceiling of wood painted various colors. It is in the form of a vault like that 
of the cathedral of Aquileia which will be treated in our discussion of the art of 
the Germanic countries. 

In addition to the two influences already mentioned, that of the Lombard 
builders and the German decorative sculptors, we find in Liguria a third, that of 
Tuscany. In the cathedral of Genoa, for example, all three tendencies conver- 
ge. Its ornamental bands of colored stone are characteristic of the first period of 
Tuscan art (fig. 497). This cathedral appears to have been begun in the latter 
part of the Eleventh Century, but it was not consecrated until 1118. The lagade 
is somewhat later, for it shows plainly the influence of the French Gothic style. 

The cloister of S. Lorenzo at Genoa, on the other hand, is purely Lombard. 
It is so like those constructed by the Lombard masters in Catalonia, that a 
photograph of this cloister could be easily mistaken for that of .San Pedro de 
Gailigans or the cathedral of Gerona in Spain. Artistically Genoa was not a 
city of outstanding individuality. Although it sometimes anticipated the other 
Italian cities, it always remained within the orbit of its neighbours. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it produced nothing very original in architecture, in sculpture or 
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painting until well into the period 
of the Renaissance. 

Although Tuscany actually cre- 
ated a new art, it was also sensible 
to the influence of the Lombard 
architects. At Lucca we find not 
only the church of S. Fred ia no 
entirely in the architectural style 
of Northern Italy, but also S. Mi- 
chele which follows the Tuscan 
taste and still retains its Lombard 
campanile. 

At the beginning of the Twelfth 
Century newer building techniques 
replaced throughout Italy those of 
the Lombard Romanesque masons 
whose influence over Italian archi- 
tects had endured for three centu- 
ries. The need was felt for some- 
Fig. 495,— Interior of the baptistery at Parma. thing more aesthetic than the rather 

. monotonous arches and plain bands 

which had been employed from the beginning of the Middle Ages to accentuate 
the various architectural features of a building. 

Early in the Eleventh Century Pisa began to awaken and give indications 
of an artistic renaissance, particularly in the field of architecture. Like Siena, 
Pisa had been a Roman city. Many antique marbles have been found within its 
walls, and as in Venice we find here a disposition to collect works of art and 
even bring them from foreign lands. In the Campo Santo there are .still prt'- 
served a number of Greek marbles which were probably acquired during the 
Middle Ages, and it was supposed that the first Pisan sculptors of the Renais- 
sance studied the Roman sarcophagi assembled in that city. Regarding the i>ro- 
blem of the origin of Renaissance sculpture, we shall see at the end of tliis 
chapter that another solution has now been found; but we cannot deny the mar- 
velous way in which Pisan 
art anticipated that of tlie 
rest of Italy during this 
period. The great monu- 
ments of -Pisa precede those 
of Florence and Siena. 
When the Romanesque pe- 
riod was in full swing and 
the other 'peoples of West- 
ern Europe were still strug-. 
gling with the strueturai 
problems ol the groined 
Fig. 496. - Cathedral of Ancona. vault, Pisa was building her 
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proud cathedral of 
white marble with a 
purity of line that 
seems almost classic- 
aL The same is true of 
the monuments sur- 
rounding this build- 
ing; the Leaning Tow- 
.er, the baptistery 
which also served as 
a concert hall and the 
cloister employed as 
a cemetery. All four 
occupy the great de- 
serted square where 
the spirit of old Pisa 
seems petrified in 
those marble piles 
which have survived 
intact so many muta- 
tion of civilization and 
taste (fig. 498). 

The oldest and 
most important build- 
ing of this group is 
the cathedral. It was 
begun in 1006, possi- 
bly on a more modest 
plan than that of the Fig. 497. — Doorway of the cathedral of Genoa, 

present structure. But 


as the Republic grew in wealth and power, its citizens believed that the time 
had come to create something greater which would be a permanent monument 
to the glory of their State. At that time the city was not so far from the sea 
as it is today. The Arno was navigable and ships could sail up the river and 
moor at the city docks. Its commerce was not so specialized as that of Venice 
which at that time traded only with the East. The Pisans had factories along the 
coast of Northern Africa and maintained relations with all the peoples of the 
Western Mediterranean. These people conquered Corsica and Sardinia from 
the Saracens. Allied with the Count of Barcelona they captured Minorca. They 
policed the Italian coast against pirates and finally in 1062, before the Norman 
occupation of Sicily which was still held by the Saracens, they surprised Paler- 
mo in a night attack, sacked the city and sailed home, their galleys laden with 
treasures. These spoils of war were mostly employed in building their cathedral, 
the work of which was directed by an architect named Boschetto. He appears 
to have been a Greek, and the inscriptions of the cathedral are prodigal in his 
praises, comparing him to Daedalus and Ulysses. 
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Fig. 498. — Monumental group of buildings at Pisa. 
The Campo Santo, baptistery, cathedral and campanile. 


Whether or not Boschetto was a Byzantine is open to question. In any case 
his work reminds ns little of the technique of the Orient, and he must ha\*e been 

an admirer of the old Roman ba- 
silicas to which, in a genera! way, 
the lines of his plan conform. Aft- 
er the death of Boschetto tiie 
great cathedral was crcnii[)aral.)le 
only to that of the classical tem- 
ples. hrom the very beginning its 
lines seem to ha\'e been planned 
in such a manner as to achieve 
the marvelous effect jiroduced l,)y 
the entire composition. 

Its plan is in tiie i.orm of a 
Latin cross (fig. qgg). Tire build- 
ing contains a nave and four aisles. 
The Ibrnier has a wooden roof, 
and the latter are covered with 
groined vaults, while above the 
crossing is an elliptical cupola. 
The columns separating the nave 
and aisles are all monoliths of pol- 
ished granite. The antique capitals 
and Attic bases are ail uniform 
and are, perhaps, the spoils, of 
some Roman building in Sicily 


Fig. 499, --Plan of the cathedral of Pisa. 

On the right is the plan of the lower floor 
and to the left that of the galleries. 
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or even in Tuscany, which was demoh 
islied to fiirnlsh material for the new 
cathedral. Upon these columns rest 
large arches supporting the galleries 
over the aisles. The latter are deco-* 
rated with a natural polychrome con- 
sisting of bands of white and dark 
green marble. 

The exterior is also ornamented 
with the alternating bands of white 
and dark stone (Plate XXXVI) so char- 500.— Dedication of the cathedral of Pisa, 

acteristic of Pisan architecture; but in 

the corners between the arches are handsome marquetry decorations, particular- 
ly on the main facade. The latter is constructed with a view of producing an effect 
of great architectural beauty, with its simple repetition of arcades and galleries 
which form a sort of lattice-work covering the wall of the church. At first sight 
these arches seem to be all the same, but closer observation reveals the skill 
with which this apparent uniformity is really composed of the richest variety, 
and monotony and vulgarity have been avoided by employing expedients of a 
very simple character. In his ‘'Seven Lamps of Architecture,” Ruskin accompa- 
nies his analysis of this fagade with the most enthusiastic praise. To him it is a 
criterion, a production essentially architectural in its character which, like a 
great musical work, achieves its effects solely by its proportions and the meas- 
ured rythm of its component parts. 

The plate and illustrations will give the reader an idea of the details and 
the general effect of this famous monument. On the lowest story are seven 
arches which vary alternately, but are symmetrically arranged on either side of 
the central doorway. In the galleries above (fig. 502), the middle one varies from 
the other two in that the columns rise from the centres of the arches below. 
Beneath the slopes of the roof the spaces 
between the columns become narrower 
in order to keep their width in proportion 
to their decreased height. The entire dec- 
oration of the exterior of the cathedral of 
Pisa consists of this simple combination 
of columns and arcades. There are hardly 
any sculptures, but only the geometrical 
patterns of the marquetry of marble and 
other hard stone. 

The effect was the finest produced 
by such simple devices since the period 
of classical art, when the Parthenon and 
Erechtheum were built. We may well ask 
ourselves the reasons for this admirable 

result, and why the work is interesting go,. _ cathedral of Pisa, 

and not monotonous. Luskin has made a Upper paft of th© 
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Fig. 502. -Cathedral of Pisa. Detail of the fa<?ade. 

close analysis of the relation between the forms and proportions of tlie dilfereiit 
portions of the fagades of this cathedral and has found that witli all its afniar- 
ent uniformity the subtle variation of each element contributes u,-eat lv to the 
effect produced by the whole. The various elements are arranged with the m- 
raost skill and ingenuity. Sometimes the piece of marlde set in an aixde i.s 
greater than the one on the other side of the same arch. I'he ci .lumns of airareh 
may vary m height. “Now,” adds Ruskin, “I calU//i^^ Living .Xreliitecture. Ther<> 
IS sensation m every inch of it, and an accomodation to everv arehiteeuiral 
necessity with a determined variation in arrangement which i.s exactlv like the 
related proportions and provisions in the structure of organic form." 

Ruskin’s ideas of naturalism no longer correspond to our m< idem architec- 
tura Ideals, but m h.s defense of the cathedral of Pisa the Emdish essavNt N 
absojutely right. American architects have made more recent' studies of 'this 
W discovered new and subtle differences in its measurements 

Neither the interior nor the exterior are constructed along absolutelv strai<dil 
lines As m the Greek temples, they are curved sufficiently to remedy tluMnn- 

second highest portion of the facade are curved toward either end Conse- 
quently, when viewed from the centre, they appear perfectly horLuntal' ' ^ 

Ihe cathedral was consecrated in iii8 by Pope Gelasius TT hm- 
mentation and modification, possibly, lasted until the end of tL Thirteenrii 
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Fig. 503. — Baptistery of Pisa. 


Century, for an inscription of that year records the fact that the cathedral 
ecUficata fiiit de 710 V 0 (fig. 500), 

The baptistery was begun in 1153 under the direction of a certain Deoti- 
saivi who had already built the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Pisa and 
that of S. Cristoforo at Lucca. The baptistery of Pisa (fig. 503) is -a marvelous 
architectural achievement, although critics are not as unanimous in admiring it 
as in the case of the cathedral. It is built on a circular plan, and the interior is 
surrounded by an aisle with a gallery above it. The space in the centre con- 
taining the baptismal fonts is covered by a high conical dome (figs. 504 and 506). 




Fig. 504.— Cross-section of the baptistery 


Fig. 505. — Interior of the baptistery. Pisa. 


It seems likely that the cupola was originally pierced in the centre and its ex- 
terior extradosed, that is, of the same 
conical shape which we see inside. 
During the Renaissance, howe\'er, this 
conical cupola was surrounded by a 
hemispherical dome through wliicli 
the point of the cone emerged. The 
exterior wall which at first was orna- 
mented only with the small arches 
typical of the Pisan style, was later 
decorated with Gothic pinnacles. But 
with all its modifications and additions, 
the baptistery which, stands by itself 
in the centre of the square at,, Pisa 
is still a most unusual monunieiit; 
indeed, it is unique. Its individuality 
is so accentuated that there .is nothing 
resembling it among the biiiidings of 
any period. 

Besides the cathedra! is the cam- 
panile, a cylmdrical tower of seven 
stories surmounted .by a superstruc- 
ture, also cylindrical,' which contains 
the bells. The outer walls of this tower 
are ornamented with bands of arches 


Fig. 506. - Plan of the lower floor of the gallery 
of the baptistery. Pisa, 
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which harmonize with those of the facade of the 
cathedral and with the marbles and marquetry as 
well. The remarkable inclination of this tower was 
not intended by its builders, but was due to the 
settling ol the ground beneath (figs. 507 and 508). 

It began to be noticed even as early as during the 
construction of the first gallery, and an attempt 
was made to remedy the situation by making the 
cornice on one side broader than on the other. 

When the work had progressed to the second 
and third galleries, the tower began to lean still 
more, and construction was suspended for sixty 
years. In 1236, however, it was decided to go on 
with the work, and the new architect in making 
a preliminary survey of the situation discovered 
that the tower was already some eight inches 
out of plumb. Today the top is more than thirteen 
feet out of line, and the structure still continues 
to settle, although very slowly. 

We can hardly leave this important group of 
buildings without describing the Campo Santo, 
which, together with the campanile, the cathedral 
and the baptistery, forms a monumental compo- 
sition called delle quattro fabricke. It belongs to 
a period which is treated elsewhere in the pres- 
ent work, for 
it was begun 
about the 
end of the 
Thirteenth 

Century, when the influence of Gothic art 
had spread more or less over the whole 
of Italy, But although its art is distinct^ 
its location and the use to which it was 
put make it difficult to treat it otherwise 
than in connection with the other three 
buildings of this magnificent group. With- 
out it Pisa would hardly be Pisa. This 
handsome cloister, which is the cemetery 
of Pisa, is a plastic commentary of such 
beauty and solitary richness that it is a 
worthy companion of the cathedral and 
the other deserted monuments of the old 
town. It is built in the form of a rectan- 
gular court which was filled with eartli 
brought from Calvary by the Pisan fleet at 
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Fig. 507. — The Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. 


I 




Fig. 508. — Leaning Tower of Pisa. 
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Fig. 509. — Campo Santo. Pisa. 


the end ot the last Crusade. There are no openings in its outer walls, and their 
smooth surface makes a splendid background for the catliedraL 

Within is a broad gallery containing many souvenirs of 1‘isa’s greatness; 
glorious trophies, tombs of famous citizens of the Republic and works of ait 
treasured only for their intrinsic beauty. Here are Greek busts and steku' and 
the Roman sarcophagi already mentioned beside tombs like that of the German 
Emperor Henry VII, who wished to be buried in the faithful Ghibclline city, 
and of the Countess Matilda (fig. 509). 

In another volume we shall discuss the important part played by the Campo 
Santo of Pisa in the development of Italian art. Its broad walls are covered 
with frescoes by the greatest artists of the Renaissance. Through the arilics with 
their Gothic tracery we see waving dark cypresses. Indeed, everything con- 
tributes to the singular effect of this famous cemetery; the square in front, it.s 
smooth white walls and the works of art within. It is all art, the atmospheric- 
effect as well as the paintings decorating its interior; not only its architectural 



Fig. 510. — Apse of a Pisan church in Sardinia. 

features, proportions and lines, but also the harmony of this monument with its 
surroundings. To this dithyramb of eulogies of the buildings of Pisa we must 
add the contradictory note supplied by the French critics who love the purer 
Gothic forms of northern lands. To them the Italian cathedral will always be an 
illogical structure the exterior of which does not harmonize with its interior. 
From without the cathedral suggests a nave and tw^o aisles, while we find four 
aisles inside. This, of course, surprises the student of the French Gothic in 
which every element is set in accordance with the strictest logic. In his Manvel 
cT archeologie frangaise, Enlart tells us: “Never has composition been moi'e 
defective than in the Italian architecture of the Middle i\ges, nor monotony 
more tedious than in the facades of the cathedrals of Pisa and Lucca; in the 
galleries of the Campo Santo the faulty taste of the proportions is at its height.” 
But our French critic does not realize the enormous variety of truly artistic 
manifestations. The cathedrals of Amiens and Chartres would be unsuited to 
Pisa; the surroundings, light and color of Tuscany demanded something utterly 
difterent from the buttresses of Northern France. 

Of early Pisan art we have not only the monuments of the city itself, such 
as S, Paolo a Ripa d’Arno and S. Pietro in Grado near where the old gate 
stood, but others of the same style at Lucca and Pistoja. The facades of S. Paolo 
a Ripa d’Anio and of S. Michele at Lucca are smaller examples of the same 
arrangement of decorative arches which we find on the cathedral of Pisa, but 
they lack the happy artistic effect of the magnificent Duomo. Pisan architecture 
also spread to Sardinia ffigs, 510, 51 1 and 512) which was then a colony of tlie 
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Fig. 511. — S. Pietro de Immagini 
at Bulzi. Pisan church in Sardinia. 


■ S. Maria cle Jericho in Castelsardo. 
Pisan church in Sardinia. 


Republic, and it is interesting to note in this island the same super 
decorative arches and natural polychrome composed of bands of 
ble. In Tuscany we see combined the white marble of Carrara 
green serpentine from the quarries of Prato. 

The influence of the Pisan style extended to other great Tiisci 
as Florence and Siena. At Florence, for example, is the lovely bap 
Dante calls il bel San Giovanni, an octagonal structure decorated o 
by the marble-workers of Pisa and inside by Byzantine musaic-ar 
struction, however, recalls the baptisteries of Lombardy, Vasari tel 
marquetry on the exterior was the work of Cambiij, but, as w 
noted, it must be older. Indeed, the history of the handsome Vlo 
tery is still most obscure. 

On the hills beyond the Arno not far from Florence is the c 
of San Miniato, a beautiful and mysterious 
find the same marble marquetry employed by the builders of I 
is divided into a nave and two aisles by columns of classical 
tranquility is that of an early Christian basilica. Acc 
was originally built by the Lombard queen, Theod 
it to have been a Byzantine structure dating from 
probably its present form dates only from the Elev 
the old arrangement with a high choir above the crypt and the altar f 


ielit'ale churcli 
product of these centuries. Here we 
:sa. The interior 
proportions; its 
tg to soiue, San, MiniatC) 
i, while others believe 
time of Justinian. More 
Century, but preserves 
feeing tfie 
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congregation. Of all the beauti- 
ful monuments of the great city 
of Florence, the poetic little 
church of San Miniato outside 
the walls is still one of the most 
interesting. 

Near the border of Tuscany 
and the Province of Rome is a 
little town, now almost desert- 
ed, which played an important 
part during the early Middle 
Ages. The Popes chastised it 
severely for its disobedience, 
and its name was even changed 
from Toscania to the diminutive 
Toscanella by which it is known 
today. Nevertheless, it still pre- 
serves intact two magnificent 
churches whose history goes 
back to very ancient times. One, 
that of S. Pietro, is mentioned Fig. 513. -The baptistery at Florence, 

in a document of the year 628; 

the other, S. Maria, appears to be even older. Both were restored about the 
Eleventh Century when the influence of the Lombard masters was at its height. 
The illustration (fig. 514) will give some idea of the interiors of these churches 
which are very similar and have the same accentuated mediaeval appearance. 
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Fig. 514. -Interior of the church of S, Maria. Tosganella. 
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^ ■' — ^ Iicy tU*c tis icU'^c tis cutl^ cell tils tuicl seem 

i even larger than they are in this smalt 

town. They still retain their altars, pulpits 

l'"; . . and polychrome Romanesque decorations. 

latfc * The exteriors of these churches are even 

itKiv".' more suggestive than their interiors. The 
white marble layades are encrusted with 
rjr q-agments of barbarian and llyzaiitine re- 

IjS,;* liets from the old Lombard churches 
which the Romanesque builders replaced 
with their own structures. 

It is very evident that Lombard styles 
spread into tire Province of Rome. In the 
apses of tire old pontifical catliodral at 
Fig.5i5.~Apse of the ciiurcli Anagni we find the triForium and periren- 

oiSS.john and Paul. Rome. dicular bands (fig. 5 1 7 ) and in the church 

of SS. John and Paul at Rome (fig. 515 ) 
the apse is also decorated with a Lombard gallery 011 the outside like that of 
the Seo de Urgel. It has been frequently said that Rome produced nothing of 
architectural importance during the Romanesque period; Irut its art was lar iron) 
being so sterile as such a statement would imply. 

As a proof of the Roman decadence at this time, a house in the Fi.ruiu 
Boarium has often been cited which according to tradition was that 0! the 
Tribune, Cola di Rienzi. It is composed of fragments taken from the rains and 


Fig. 515. — Apse of the churcli 
of SS. John and Paul. Romb. 


Figi 516. — So-called house of Cola di Rienzi. Rome, 
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lacks any idea of architectural compo- 
sition (fig. 516). An attempt was made 
to imitate the classical columns with 
humble brick forms set into the wall 
and supporting a sort of frieze composed 
of dissimilar marble fragments. In spite 
of the origin of the latter, the result is 
anything but in keeping with the spirit 
of ancient Rome. Nevertheless,, during 
this period a number of the early Ro- 
man basili- 




liiw 

fMliilli 











Fig. 517, — Apse of the cathedral, Anaqni, 


Fig, 518.- Candelabrum 
ornamented with mosaics. 
Anaqnu 


ing and are 

so charac- Fig. 517, — Apse of the cathedral, Anaqni, 
teristic of 

mediaeval Rome. This was the time when a school of 
Romati marble-workers grew up called the Cosmati, 
so named from a famous family whose members 
were masters of this art for several generations. 

The work of these artists is beautiful and most 
original. They employed the great blocks of porphy- 
ry and slabs of red granite which at that time could 
be procured only in Rome where they had been 
used in ancient times for the pavements of the 
baths and villas. It was necessary only to cut them 
into circles and squares and set them in the centre 
of a church after the manner of rosettes, surrounding 
them with frames of interlaced designs of marble 
mosaics j also cut into regular forms. Many of the 
churches of Rome were ornamented in this manner, 
an d i t r e p r e sent s a co n si derabl e elTor t , f 0 r they 
were spacious basilicas occupying quite a large 
area. The Roman marble-workers also enriched the 
churches of the ca[)ital and the neighboring regions 
with furnishings ornamented with gold and bands of 
brilliant marble mosaics. The candelabrum for the 
Paschal candle is often a marvelous piece of work 
(hg. 5 1 8). The same is true of their pulpits which 
rest upon antique columns and liave handsome rail- 





Fig. 519. “Corner of tlie cloister of S. John Lateran, 


ings decorated with mosaics and the music-stands for the singers of the choir 
consisting of eagles with outspread wings. It is true that few cinirclies, and 
none of these importairt, were constructed in Rome during tiiis period; but 
nearly all the existing ones were fitted up with the mosuiCvS of the C(»sinati. 
Near the two great basilicas of S. John Lateran and S. Faolo fuori le Murju 
these architects and sculptors also built handsome cloisters with small double 
columns supporting round arches. Both the columns and the friezes above them 
were enriched with bands of mosaic and pieces of porphyry surrounded by 
borders (fig, 519). 

The art of these Roman marble-workers spread both to Southern Italy and 
Northern Europe. Interesting examples of this are the two tombs of West- 
minster Abbey in London which are decorated in this manner. The epitaphs 
proudly boast that the marbles with which they are decorated were brought 
from distant Rome: ‘^de Urbe...” 

So far we have considered only churches and religious edifices, and there 
is little to be said in this connection about the private houses. Even in the city, 
the residences of the nobility were fortified strongholds where the owner and iiis 
followers could retire for safety in these perilous times. During the Romanesque 
period a square tower was still the last refuge in the home of many an Italian 
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noble. At San Gimignano near Flor- 
ence there are still a number of old 
houses with square brick towers. These 
are tall and slender and pierced only 
by small embrasures. In Pisa, too, is 
the so-called ‘‘Street of the Towers/’ 
In these congested cities confined by 
their walls the towers seem like the 
modern skyscrapers of an American 
city. In Bologna are two towers lean- 
ing in opposite directions which for- 
merly belonged to two palaces which 
have since disappeared, Dante tells 
of the effect they produced on foggy 
days when their summits were hidden 
in the mist (fig. 5 20). tie could not 
but be impi'essed by their inclination; 
consequently we know that they are 









Fig. 521. — Palazzo Rufolo. Ravbixo. 


Fig. 520. “ Leaning towers. Bologna, 

older than the poet’s time, and date at 
least from the Eleventh Century. At 
Prato in Tuscany is a well preserved 
feudal castle of the Romanesque period 
with its tower and great halls covered 
with flat wooden ceilings. In Southern 
Italy Oriental influences were still felt, 
and the court of the Palazzo Rufolo 
is interesting with its gallery and inter- 
laced arches (fig. 521). 

In Sicily the Norman kings built 
vast structures in this period, but these 
have been already treated in our discus- 
sion of the various schools derived from 
Byzantine art, T h e N 0 r m a 11 churches 
of Sicily are similar in construction to 
the French cathedrals, but they were 
notwithstanding built by Arab workmen 
and are characterized chiefly by the By- 
zantine mosaic decorations with which 
they are covered. 
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Fig. 519. — Corner of the cloister of S. Jolui Lateraii. Rov.k. 

ings decorated with mosaics and the music-stands k>r the singers oi' the choir 
consisting of eagles with outspread wings. It is true that few churches, and 
none of these important, were constructed in Rome during this period; but 
nearly all the existing ones were fitted up with the mosaics (»f the Cosmali. 
Near the two great basilicas of S. John Lateran and vS. Paolo fuuri le Murju 
these architects and sculptors also built handsome cloisters with small double 
columns supporting round arches. Both the columns and the friezes above them 
were enriched with bands of mosaic and pieces of por[>hyry suiT<ninded by 
borders (fig. 5 19). 

The art of these Roman marble-workers spread both to Soutlna’u Italy and 
Northern Europe. Interesting examples of this are the two tombs of West- 
minster Abbey in London which are decorated in this manner. The epitaphs 
proudly boast that the marbles with which they are decorated were brought 
from distant Rome: Urbe.^.*’ 

So far we have considered only churches and religious edifices, and there 
is little to be said in this connection about the private houses. E\'en in the city, 
the residences of the nobility were fortified strongholds whert‘ the owner and Ids 
followers could retire for safety in these perilous times. During tlie Romanestiue 
period a square tower was still the last relmge in the home of many an Italian 
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noble. At San Gimignano near Flor- 
-ence there are still a number of old 
houses with square brick towers. These 
are tall and slender and pierced only 
by small embrasures. In Pisa, too, is 
the so-called ‘‘Street of the Towers/’ 
In these congested cities confined by 
their walls the towers seem like the 
modern skyscrapers of an American 
city. In Bologna are two towers lean- 
ing in opposite directions which for- 
merly belonged to two palaces which 
have since disappeared. Dante tells 
of the effect they produced on foggy 
days when their summits were hidden 
in the mist (fig. 520). He could not 
but be impressed by their inclination; 
consequently we know that they are 
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Fig. 521. — Palazzo Rufolo, Ravkllo* 


older than the poet’s time, and date at 
least from the Eleventh Century, At 
Prato in Tuscany is a well preserved 
feudal castle of the Romanesque period 
with its tower and greiit halls covered 
with flat wooden ceilings. In Southern 
Italy Oriental influences were still felt, 
and the court of the Paia/zo Rufolo 
is interesting with its gallery and inter- 
laced arches (fig. 521). 

In Sicily the Norman kings built 
vast structures in this period, but these 
have been already treated in our discus- 
sion of the various schools derived from 
Byzantine art. The Nor m a n churches 
of Sicily are similar in construction to 
the French cathedrals, but they were 
notwithstanding built by Arab workmen 
and are characlerized chiefly by the By- 
zantine mosaic decorations with which 
they are covered. 
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Fig. 522. — Crypt of the cathedral. Otranto. 


In the Norman terri- 
tories of the Italian penin- 
sula Byzantine influences 
were felt less than in Sic- 
ily, and those of the Sara- 
cens hardly at all. But they 
b 0 r r o w e cl in u c h f r o m 
Lombard art whicdi spread 
to tlie south along the 
Adriatic coast, From Bolo- 
gna and Ravenna, which 
are almost Lombard cities, 
it i.s not far to Ancona, and 
from ^Ancona to Bari was 
but another step. From 
Bari to Otranto the north- 
ern styles S|)read along tlie 
coast down to the very 
heel of the peninsula. I'he 
cathedral of Otranto con- 
tains a crypt covered with 
Lombard vaults (hg. 522), 
and at Bari, S, Nicola is 
Lombard lK>th in its con- 
struction and in the large 
airades over tlie exterior 


aecorauons. 

In the doorways of the facades of the great buildings of Souttuam Italy we 
see more and more decorative elements. One band of reliefs ri.se.s above another 
in the archivolts with a profusion that i,s already a propliecv of the baroque 
style. The doorways of S. Nicola at Bari and of the cliurcli ofAltamura (f.o- 
ures 523 and 524) give us an idea of the Romanesque decorative .style of tlie 
SGutIv of Italy. In both we find attached columns supiiorted bv lion’s, and the 
mouldings of the arches project from the wall to accentuate the relief. 

One of the finest works of this decorative school is tlie bisluqi's throne at 
Canosa. It is simply carved and is constructed along straight lines. The imperial 
eagles are carved on the front, and the throne is supported by tlic exotic figure.s 

of elephants copied, no doubt, from some Oriental tabric (fig. ^23). 

relations maintained with the Saracens and i:iy2antine.s, we 
in ^ ou lern Italy m this period a culture superior to tliat of tlie rest of tlie 
peninsula. During the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries the University of Amalfi 
was.the best medical school in Europe. It is not strange, therefore, that we find 
new surprises every day in the little explored soil of the southern provinces 
hese discoveries are going far to modify the opinions wliicli have rirevalled up 

known the^ development of the Italian .schools of art. It was 

known m addition to, the, decorative sculpture a certain monumental art 
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also flourished in this region. This was 
seen in the small reliefs of the am- 
bones, or pulpits, on which we often 
find carved figures. The pulpit in the 
cathedral of Salerno, which is late 
Twelfth Century work, is ornamented 
at the corners with figures of caryatids 
of a positive plastic value. On the 
capitals and springers of the arches 
are also angels carved in relief which 
seem to anticipate the Renaissance 
(figs, 526 and 527). Similar figures are 
seen on the ambones of Sessa Aurunca 
and the monastery of Cava dei Tirreno 
near Naples (fig. 5 28). The same is true 
of the compositions of the evangelical 
scenes on the magnificent Paschal can- 
dlestick at Gaeta. (Plate XXXVII, C.) 
But the masterpiece . of Romanesque 
sculpture in Southern Italy is the mar- 











Fig, 524. — Side door of the chufch 
of S. Nicola at Bari, 


Fig. 523, — Doorway of the church of Altamura. 

velous ivory altar in the cathedral of 
Salerno. This gem is composed of small 
ivory squares representing scenes from 
the Book of Genesis and the life of 
Jesus. (Plate XXXVII, A and B.) The 
altar has been stupidly reconstructed 
by means of mortised pieces of wood, 
and it is difficult to determine what 
was the original mounting of the ivo- 
ries, Some of them, were also removed 
from the altar, spoiling the series. It 
seems likely that this altar at Salerno 
was the one mentioned by clocunients 
as being in the cathedral at the time 
of its dedication at the end of the Elev- 
enth Century, The scenes, like those of 
the candlestick at Gaeta, have a life 
and movement which we do not find 
in the Byzantine repertory. 

In the scene of the Visitation 
(Plate XXXVII, A aiid B) the servant 
appears as a southern girl who spies 
on the holy personages from behind a 
curtain. The anecdotal spirit of Roman 
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Fig, 522. Crypt of the cathedral. Otranto. 


In tlie N(n*man terri- 
tories of the Italian penin- 
sula Byzantine influences 
were felt less than in Sic- 
ily, and those of the vSara- 
cens hardly at all. But they 
b 0 r r o w e d in u c h f r o in 
Lombard art which sj^read 
to the south along the 
Adriatic coast. From Bolo- 
gna and Ravenna, which 
are almost lamibard cities, 
it is not far to Ancona, and 
from Ancrma to Bari was 
I) u t an 0 1 1 1( ^ r stc p . From 
Bari to ( )tnnUo the n or til- 
er n styles S[)read a hang the 
coast df>wn to the very 
heel of the peninsula. ‘Idle 
cathedral of Otranto con- 
tains a cry[d covered with 
Lombard vaults (tig. 522), 
and at Ihiri, S. Nicola is 
Lombard both in its con- 
struction and in the large 
arcades ovm* tlu' exterior 


In the doorways of the facades of the great building.s of Southern Italy we 
see more and more decorative elements, One band of reliefs rises above ;in.)tlicr 
in the archivolts with a profusion that i,s already a pniplreey ..f the l.aro.pH^ 
style. The doorways of S. Nicola at Bari and of tlie clnireli of Altamura (li-- 
ures 523 and 524) give us an idea of the Romanestpie decoiiitive ,stvl<' of tlie 
soutR of Italy. In both we find attached columns .suiiported by lions, and the 
mouldings oi the arches project from the wall to accentuate the relief 

One of the finest works of this decorative school is the bislioii's throne at 
Lanosa. It is simply carved and is constructed along straight lines. 'I'he imperial 
eagles are carved on the front, and the throne is .supported by the exotic f.gure.s 
of elephants copied, no doubt, from some Oriental fabric (fig. 525). 

Owing to the relations maintained, with the Saracems andRy/antiues. we 
find m Soudtern Italy in this period a culture superior to that of the re.st of the 
peninsula. During the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries the University of Amalfi 
was.the best medical school in Europe. It is not strange, therefore, t at we 
newsurpnses every day in the little explored soil of the southern province! 
S tfr, modify the opinions which have prevailed up 

kLwn the development of the Italian schools of art. It wa.s 

known that in addition to, the decorative sculpture a eertain monumental art 
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also flourished in this region. This was 
seen in the small reliefs of the am- 
bones, or joulpits, on which we often 
find carved figures. The pulpit in the 
cathedral of Salerno, which is late 
Twelfth Century work, is ornamented 
at the corners with figures of caryatids 
of a positive plastic value. On the 
capitals and springers of the arches 
are also angels carved in relief which 
seem to anticipate the Renaissance 
(figs. 526 and 527). Similar figures are 
seen on the ambones of Sessa Aurunca 
and the monastery of Cava dei TiiTcno 
near Naples (fig. 528), The same is true 
of the compositions of the evangelical 
scenes on the magnificent Paschal can- 
dlestick at Gaeta. (Plate XXXVII, C.) 
But the masterpiece , of Romanesque 
sculpture in Southern Italy is the mar- 



Fig. S24. — Side door of the church 
of S. Nicola Bari. 
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Fig. 523. — “ Doorway of the church of Altaniura. 


velous ivory altar in the cathedral of 
Salerno. This gem is composed of small 
ivory squares representing scenes from 
the Book of Genesis and the life of 
Jesus. (Plate XXXVII, A and B.) The 
altar has been stupidly reconstructed 
by means of mortised pieces of wood, 
and it is difficult to determine what 
was the original mounting of the ivo*> 
ries. Some of them Were also removed 
from the altar, spoiling the series. It 
seems likely that this altar at Salerno 
was the one mentioned by documents 
as being in the cathedral at the time 
of its dedication at the end of the Pdev- 
enth Century. The scenes, like those of 
the candlestick at Gaeta, have a life 
and movement which we do not find 
in the Byzantine repertory. 

In the scene of the Visitation 
(Plate XXXVII, A and B) the servant 
appears as a southern girl who spies 
on the holy personages from behind a 
curtain. The anecdotal spirit of Roman 
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art is seen in the group of 
Herod and the Magi on the 
same plaque and in the detail 
of the candelabrum of Gaeta 
(Plate XXXVII, C) represent- 
ing the women at the sepul- 
chre, One is crouching and 
raises the shroud from a Ro- 
man sarcophagus which bears 
the striae characteristic of the 
Occident. 

A schocd of Romanesque 
sculpture was forming in 
Southern Italy which depend- 
ed little on Byzantine art, 
but this will be considered in 
our discussion of Gothic art 
in Italy, for the southern por- 
tion of the peninsula seems to 
have anticiiiated this move- 
m e n t. Furthermore, it wa s 
from the extreme south of 
Italy that some of the first art- 
ists of the Renaissance came 
to Tuscany, At least this is 
true for sculpture. The first 
Tuscan sculptor, Nicholas of 


Fig. 525, — Bishop’s throne. Canosa, 


Figfs. 526 and 527. -Pulpit of the cathedral of Salerno and detail 
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Pisa, is called Nichcilus of Apulia in one 
of the old documents, and as we shall 
see later, Apulia in tlie soutlieast of the 
peninsula was the scene td’ the greatest: 
artistic activity in Soutlicrn Italy in the 
' r h i r t e tuU h C c n t u r 

Interesting works of sculpture were 
also ijnuluced in Noi'thern Italy during 
tlie Roinanes([ue |>eriod, but they were 
either nuich ruder, Iik(‘ the ivories repro- 
duced in ligures 520 and 530, or else sim- 
ply adaptations of By/antine models like 

the ivory in 
the Mnseuiu 
of Bologna 
(iig, 55i)and 
the famous 
silver frontal 
at (jtta di 
Ca>slello in 
Umbria (fig- 




FiR. 52B.- 


Pulpit aud Paschal candlestick. 
Cava di TinaaNo 


Fig. 5‘29. —Romanesque ivory. 
(Museum of Biescia,) 


lire 532) whicli in some respects recalls the frontal 
of S. Ambrogio in Milan discussed in Chapter IX. 
(,)ne brancivof the general stream t:)f artistiepro- 
( Inert ion in Southern Italy took its rise in Byzantine 
art, but it later became independent and took on 
an original character of its own. This is the cast 
bronze- work which we see in the doors of the 
cathc'drals. We have already noted tliat S. Sophia 
at Con.staniino{)le still retains its old doors cast 
in squares and panels, 'riiere must have been simi- 
lar doors in the other cluirclie.s of Constantinople 
which t h e r i cr h m er cr 1 1 a n ts o f A n 1 a hi c a r r i e d 0 IT 
to put i n tlie ca th ed ra I o f their own luindsome 
maritime city which piayed such an important part 
d tiri n g this in ed iae vtd p ei‘i od . 'flie sa ni e m erchants 
of A in alii brought Byzantine doors to Monte Cas- 
sino, S. Pa 0 1 0 fuori le M u r a at R 0 me and the 
sanctuary of the Archangel S. Michele on Monte 
Gargano, 

It was not long before this work Ijegan to be 
imitated in Italy. A certain ma.stei' named Barisanus 
of Trani cast the semi-Bj/zantine doors of Mon- 
reale in Sicily (fig. 533) and those of the cathe- 
drals ot I'raiii and Ravel lo ; a Pi.san nia.ster named 
Bonaanus made other doors for Monreale and for 
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Fig. 530. — Romanesque ivory. 
(Museum of Bologna,) 
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the cathedral of Pisa (hg. 5 34). technique of 
these bronze doors was always the same, bmall 
squares were cast with reliefs of a more or less 
varied repertory and set in a metal irame. When 
the doors were so large that the repertory ol the 
artist became exhausted^ the .same scene was re- 
peated unchanged. They repnaluccd evangelical 
scenes derived from the Byzantine iconography 
or figures of saints and decorative heads oi lions, 
but the inscriptions accompanying them were 
now in Latin. 

Up to a few years ago it was l)elieved that 
Eleventh and Twelfth Century painting in Italy 
was influenced solely by Byzantium. There are 
still in the galleries and museums f»f the country 
many icons painted on wood wliit'h were eitlier 
brought from Constantinople or else imitations 
of the Byzantine tyi:)es executed by local artists. 
We have already noted the inqjortant part [ilaytal 
by tire school of Monte C’assiutj and how the 
monastery of St. Benedict received the masters 
who came from Constantinople, But the monks 
of Monte Cassino founded a school whicli finally 
emancipated itself to some extent from the Ori- 
ent and decorated t h e c h u r c h e s o f t h e su r- 
rounding 
r e g i 0 n 
with an 
attem pt 
at natu- 
ral ness 


which was another prophecy of the Re- 
naissance. The paintings of Sant’ Angelo 
in For mis, those in the crypt of the ca- 
thedral of Anagni and in the monastery 
of Subiaco are the best examples of 
this Benedictine school. S. Angelo in 
Formis on the plain of Capua is coiiit 
posed of a nave and two aisles. Above 
the arches separating the nave and aisles 
are walls covered with fresco paintings 
inspired for the most part by passages 
of the New Testament In the crypt 
of the cathedral of Anagni we find, in 
addition to the usual subjects of the 
Romanesque mural p a i n t e r s , strange 


Fig. 531, — Romanesque ivory, 
(Museum of Bologna,) 
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Fig. 532. —Silver. frontal. rC/^ALf// U mbria. 

representations of the arts of Hippocrates and Galen showing the interest al- 
ready awakened by the works of these ancient authors. 

This Latin element which we continually find in Italian Romanesque paint- 
ing must have come down from early Christian times. The confusing thing 
about 'it all is that we know so little of the connecting links between the 
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Fig, 534. — Detail of the doors of the cathedral of Pisa. 


paintings o( Uie I'kJieclio 

. Fig. 534. -Detail of the doors of the cathedral of Pisa. .„.j, 

of lit tin artistic valui.% l,)iit: 

they are so deteriorated that they do not shed nmcli liglit on the problenu 
There are also in the lower cluirch of S. Clemente at .Rome some frescoes which 
date from the Romanesque period; others have been disenvered in S. r.urenz<» 
fuori le Mura as well as those found at Nepi outside of Rome, although the last 
_ are also of the Twelfth Century 

53b). 

There is nr) drmi,U that certain 
themes like that of ilie Virgin seat- 
ed upon a throne are crunmon to 
both Orient and Occident and must 
have originated in very early Chris- 
tian times. Others, however, seem 
t o 1 ) e j » e c u 1 i a r l o t he Oei:idenl . 
Such, fru- examt^le, were those of 
the* visions ot the A|>ocalYj)se and 
of the I,.ast Judgment which wert* 
almost unknown in the Jlyzantine 
repertory. 

■ 1 hree characteiistie examples 

of Italian Romanesque painting are 
the frescoes of the Volturno in the 
south, the handsome well preserved 
paintings at Nepi and the mosaics 
of Aosta in the extreme nortli rep- 
resenting the months of the year, 
l lie Italian miniaturists of this 
, periodproduced animportant se- 

Fig. 535, — Mural paintings in the church ries of illustrations on the rolls of 

of the monastery of the Volturno. the Exulkt, a Latin canticle for 
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Easter, of which many profusely illustrated copies were made, ^rhis manuscript; 
was indispensable for the ch.iirches of the entire country south of Rome. It has 
an iconography of its own and abounds in Biblical and theological rei)resen- 
tations, In the rolls of the ExuUd we see an art almost free from I3yzantine 
influences which was already preparing the artists ot Italy hu the gieat days ol 
the Renaissance. 




comprising tliecatliednil, the baptistery, the campanile and the Uuimo banto. 
The cathedral was constructed in the Eleventh Centun' by an arcliitect nained Bose letto and is 
the most important structure of the group, It consists of a nave and four aisles seimrat^d by large 
monolithic columns like S. Paolo fuori le Mura and an elliptical cupola rising above the crossing. 

The ’ ’ 

saics, 

Lombard r 
the I 
ers j.. 
the end ( 
of consequence, 
come ori. ” 
work of this 
the great 
and Amalfi, 
as the Renaissance ■ 

Christian art. 
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nd of the Romanesque period sculpture began to flourish anew in Smithern jtaly, a niovenuMit 
nsequence, for the first sculptor of the Tuscan Renaissance, Nicholas of l^isa, seems to iiave. 
originally from Apulia in Southern Italy. The ivory altar at Saienio is the most important 




Fig. 538,— Doors of the cathedral of Benevento. 





Fig, S39. — Cloister of the monastery at Wtirzburg. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ROMANESQUE ART IN GERMANY. — THE NORMAN CtIURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
ROMANESQUE ART IN SCANDINAVIA. — SCULPTURE, PAINTING AND MINOR ARTS. 

P OLITICALLY the Gemiaiiic peoples were in the ascendant in Europe during 
the Romanesque period. The successors of Charlemagne continued to 
attempt to reestablish the integrity of the Caroling! an Empire, and, aided by 
their Ghibelline partisans in Italy, they frequently invaded that country. They 
occupied Rome a number of times, and the Hohenstaufens even installed theni” 
selves in. the southern portion of the peninsula which they ckiimed through the 
Empress Constance, the heiress of the Norman dynasty in Sicily. Saxony, more- 
over, had been newly converted to Christianity and with all the religious zeal of 
the neophyte also thirsted for war and adventure with a youthful enthusiasm. 
Thuringia with its rich silver mines in the liarz furnished abundant resources 
for important architectural enterprises. So it is hardly surprising to find the 
emperors taking a personal part in the construction of the great cathedrals 
along the Rhine and bishops and princes together with their subjects enriching 
their cities with new churches. Even queens and princesses also participated 
in the general enthusiasm. 

Characteristic of German Romanesque architecture is the persistence with 
which it adhered to the forms and tastes of the Carolingian period. Every type 
of Carolingian construction was repeated in Germany, both the concentric plan 
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tOL ft as in Gernugny and Aix-la-Chap- 

.. elle, and the basilican form with its 
3 „ columns in imitation of the das- 

if !: : ;■ |' | sical stiTicturcs, Hic latter was tiic 

■ fl . a 11101*0 abuiidant in Gernuiny diirinn* 

n W Romanesque [X'riod. We lind a 

Ihit roof of painted tiniliers and the 

Fig, 540. - Plan of St. Michael’s Clmrcli. and aisles .sc| )anited liy row.s of 

Hu^desheim. columns with cajutals wliich were 

barbarous imitatieuis of antique 
models. The shafts of the columns were monoliths, as was often the case in 
ancient times. But the builders, not dariiij^ rest the weight of the arches of 
the dividing walls entirely upon these isolated pillars, set s(|uare |>iers of mason" 
ry between them at intervals and depended more upon the strength of tln^ latter 
than on the cylindrical shafts. Many of the Romanesque cathedrals and monastic 
churches of Germany have two apses, one at either end of tlu! nave, 'riiis 
was, no doulit, a tradition handed clown from Roman times. Wo.- find a similar 
arrangement in the Basilica Lilpia in Trajaivs P'orum, and it persisted iluring 
the Carolingian period, as we see from the plan of St. Gall wIifUT* the eluin'li 
also had two apses facing one another (fig. 2S6). Sometimes the thick (‘ircular 
wall of the apse contains apsidioles; again we find a number of ajises in the 
crossing, as in the abbey of Konig.slntter. The peculiarity, however, of two 
apses facing one another from opposite ends of the building soon obliged tlie 
architects to construct transepts corresponding to each in order to make the 

^ church symmetrical. 




hH!; 
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Fig. 541. - Interior of St MichaeTs Cliurch. Hildesheim. 


When an ap.se-aisle 
was added at one end, 
t h a t a |) s e was finu I [ y 
regarded as the sane* 
tuary and the (Uher was 
used as a choir. 

riie two most tyi»- 
ical examples of the.se 
German basilicas of 
Carolingian tradition 
are the great churches 
of St. Michael and 
St. Godehard in Hildes- 
heim. They were built 
in different epochs, 
St. Michael’s belongs 
to the first, the great 
period of Bi.shQp Ber- 
nard who came of an 
aristocratic family. Dur- 
ing his episcopacy this 
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prelate displayed a taste for 
art and architecture compa- 
rable only to that of Abbot 
Suger of St. Denis. In the 
church of St. Michael we 
find a nave and two aisles 
separated by columns and 
square piers, and two apses 
w;ith transepts in front of 
each. The building was be- 
gun in loor, but was not 
consecrated until 1033 (fig- 
ures 540 and 541). This great 
church of Bishop Bernard 
was imitated when the new 
church of St. Godehard was 
built in the same city a cen- 
tury later; but one of the 
apses of the latter is sur- 
rounded by a deambulatory 
like a crown of columns. 

Both of these churches in 
Hildesheim are covered 
with fiat roofs in the tradi- 
tional style with beams 
and brackets painted poly- 
chrome and apses decorated 
with frescoes. Unfortunately 
these monuments so typical 
of German art have been 

unduly restored in recent years and their present bright colors clash with one 
another. There are no vaults anywhere except for the apse and in the apse-aisle 
and certain portions of the aisles. 

Just as the details of the Carolingian basilica were repeated in Germany 
during the first part of the Romanesque period, so do we also find another 
group of churches built on the concentric plan, that is, one which could be 
inscribed within a square or circle. This is a monumental type and one which is 
a continuation of those Carolingian churches which were not built on the ba- 
silican plan, like the church of Theodulf at Germigny-des-Pres and that of 
Aixda-Chapelle. Examples of the survival of this type in Germany in Roman- 
esque times are the little church of Schwarzheindorf with its crucitorm plan 
and that of St. Gereon at Cologne. The latter has a dome set upon a ten-sided 
base recalling that of Minerva Medica. 

The most important specimens of German Romanesque architecture are the 
cathedrals of vSpires, Main;? and Worms along the Rhine. The cathedral of Spires 
was begun by the Emperor Conrad II the 12th July 1030 on the ambitious plan 



Fig. 542. — Exterior of the Cathedral of Mainz. 
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Tig. 543. -Cathedral of Woriup;. 
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Tig. 543. - Catliedral of Worms. 0 r y p t , W hi C h 

serves as the 

burial-place of Conrad and some oT liis succ(;\ssor.s, underlies nut only the apse 
but a portion of the floor of the crossing as well, d'lie entire sliuclure was com- 
pleted in the year io6i. At first it was cuvered with a wooden riM.ifj but later a 
stone vault was built under Henry IV. This endured until the wars with the 
French in the Seventeenth Century when the church was bununb and little nov' 
remains of the original upper portion. The exterior is eharacterii^ed l»y the great 
square towers at the ends of the transepts. The walls r>f tlie. faeade are sur- 
mounted by galleries which extend round the building like a crown. 

The cathedral of Mainz was commenced in the Tenth Century l:>y Aridi- 
bishop WilligiSj but work on the building conitnued until the end of the Elev- 
enth Century. It has the usual arrangement of two ai>ses opposite one another. 
Over the crossing is a tall octagonal tower and four more rise at tlie ends of the 
aisles producing the most imposing elTect imaginable (hg. > 42 ). At the death of 
Henry IV, to whom its magnificence was really due, a con tern] lorary writer 
mourned that the Emperor did not Jive to see it completed as he had seen tlie 
cathedral of Spires. 

The cathedral of Worms also has two ajises and over die erossings ar<.‘ 
great octagonal lanterns, while at the ends of the aisles are four circular towers. 
Its consecration must have taken place in 1 1 Si, but we find the .same arrange- 
ment of columns and the same sobriety of decoration as iti the cathedrals of 
Spires and Mainz. We see therefore that the German architects aimed to im- 
press the beholder by the structural complexity of the building a.s a whole 
543)- 

The result, nevertheless, is hardly in keeping with their efforts, The pro- 
fusion of towers produces more or less confusion, and the interior arrangement 
is hardly a happy one, for the two apses facing one another are symmetrical to 
a degree of monotony. As these churches have no real faqade, the entrance tmisi 
be on one side. Within, the spectator is bewildered by the double arrangement 
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of apses and transepts ^ 
at both ends; either one 
might be the sanctuary. 

There is no doubt 
whatever that the usual 
plan of the Latin basili- 
ca has an aesthetic value 
superior to that of the 
German. In the former 
with its flat fagade, a 
nave with or without 
transepts and an apse 
at the further end, one 
element is disclosed 
after another to the 
spectator entering the 
churcJi, while in the f'*®' 5 «--Exterior of the abbey of Laach, 

German Romanesque 

basilica the spectator is suddenly confronted with too many features at the 
same time. 

Situate on a picturesque hill beside a lake, the abbey-church of Laach 
j:) resents the same complicated plan with two choirs and crossings marked on 
the exterior by high cupolas and towers (fig. 544), This church is, of course, 
smaller than the great cathedrals of Spires, AA^orms and Mainx, but it is also 
surmounted by six towers, two over the crossings and four above the transepts. 
Ill front of this church is a beautiful , cloister, a sort of atrium, projecting from 
the eastern apse. These Romanesque cloisters are rather scarce in Germany; 
besides the one at Laach, we should mention that at AViirzburg, its graceful 
columns ornamented with striae of varied patterns (fig. 539). 

Cologne, the holy city of the Rhine, with its multitude of churches, still pre- 
serves a number of Romanesque monuments dating from about the year 1000. 
St. Maria ini Capitol presents the most complicated plan of any of the great 
churches of the Rhine. The choir and transepts end in semicircular apses with a 
deambulatory around each which give the end of the church a trefoil shape and 
serve to resist the lateral thrust of the central cupola. Attempts have been made 
to trace this triapsidal form back to a Roman or Frankish model. Be that as it 
may, the device was a happy one, and we find the same arrangement of apses 
in a trefoil iiniteited in the church of Gross St. Martin and that of the Apostles, 
where the nave ends in three apses marked on the exterior by adjoining towers. 
The latter are decorated in the same manner as the apses and produce a pictur- 
esque perspective. The frieze and gallery of small ai'ches crowning the outer 
walls give a certain unity to the diversity of the fagades. This curious manner of 
building found in the country along the Rhine, with all its Carolingian traditions 
and original features, was to be overcome by the French style of the monks of 
Cluny which was introduced into Germany by Abbot Poppon of Stavelot, who 
zealously propagated it from the many powerful abbeys under his direction. From 
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Fig. 545. Cfithedral of Aqtiileia. 


this time on, the basilicas with flat roofs began to disappear and with them the 
great monolithic columns and apses facing one another. In their |>Iuce we iind 
the simpler plans of the reformed monks of Cluny and the Cistercian order. 

In some of the lands to the south which afterwards became part of Austria, 
Italian influences were strongly felt. In the cathedral ofAquileia, although it 
has more or less a German aspect, we had the arched wooden ceilings (lig. 545) 
which we have already observed in the cathedral of Ancona. Tlie exterior 
decoration of friezes composed of small arches and the perpendicular bunds so 
characteristic of the Lombard masters is also present on the fa(;Mde.s and tower.s 
of the German cathedrals at Spires, Worms and Mainz as well as on the abbey- 
church of Laach. 

We have already noted in onr discussion of Celtic art how the spiritual 
invasion of the Irish monks left its traces in the art of Great Britain. With the 
Danish invasion a taste was inaugurated for some of the cluiraeteristic Germanic 
barbarian decorative forms. We still find the remains of walls, crypts and isolated 
arches which recall this period, and these are being investigated by the English 
student of mediaeval archaeology with the liveliest intere.st. The earliest stone 
church to which we find any literary reference is that of MoiikvvearmoiUh. It 
dates from the end of the Seventh Century, and some portions of the original 
building are still found incorporated in walls of a later date, The church of 
Bradford-on-Avon, which was built in 705, is preserved almost intact. Its in- 
terior is of the simplest stone construction, but the outside Is decorated with 
bands and arches analogous to those of the Merovingian baptistery of St, Jean 
de Poitiers and the Carolingian church at Lorsch in Germany, It is impos- 
sible to enumerate in a manual of this sort all the architectural remains of 
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Fig, 546. — Chapel of St, John in the Tower of London. 


encouraged the immi- 
gration of bishops and Fig. 546. -Chapel of St, John in the Tower of London, 

nobles from the conti- 
nent to such an extent that serious discontent was aroused among the Saxons. 

This Francophile sentiment reached its height under Edward the Confessor 
who called on architects from France to build Westminster Abbey. William of 
Normandy claimed to have been chosen by him as his successor. ConsequenF 
ly the English Romanesque style is called Norman or Anglo-Norman, though 
it differed somewhat from the pure Norman style of the Continent. Although 
William the Conqueror was accompanied by feudal lords who were great build- 
ers and by a number of architects as well, they all seem to have adopted the 
architectural styles they already found in England. Thus the cliapel of the 
Tower of London, constructed by William, consists of a nave and two aisles 
covered with barrel-vaults. Its massive columns have low capitals ornament- 
ed only by rude volutes which are somewhat different from those of the more 
advanced contemporary architecture of Normandy (fig. 546). In the plans of 
their churches we note the great length of the nave and aisles. Often, too, the 
apses are rectangular, a feature peculiar to the old Saxon style. As in Germany, 
the crypt usually occupies the space beneath the apse and crossing and the 
vault is supported by massive columns which give it an unirsually somber ap- 
pearance. The aisles are separated from the nave by square pillars from which 
project half-cylindrical, columns which seem to have been designed to support 
the ribs of a groined vault. We find the same thing in Normandy. An inspection 
of the plans of these Eleventh Century English churches, which at first had 
wooden roofs, would almost lead one to believe that the architects foresaw that 
in the course of time a system of vaulting would come into use, although it was 
as yet untried. Another characteristic feature of the Norman architecture of the 
English cathedrals is the square pillars with mouldings which sometimes alter- 
nate with thick cylindrical columns ornamented with zigzag patterns and spiral 
striae. Over the crossing rose the large tower which was later to constitute so 
important an element of the English Gothic cathedral. Often the aisles were tAvo 
storied with high galleries covered by groined vaults, even though the wider 
nave continued to retain its wooden roof. The entire decorative scheme was 
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“The Galilee Chapel, (Durham CathcdraL) 


reduced to the geo- 
uielrical i iutterns of tiie 
Clontinental NoruKui 
style; even the capitals 
were .sini{de cul>ieal 
forniswilh plain mould- 
ings en the abacus and 
bast‘ (fig. 54/). 'I'lie ear- 
liest inoniuiKuit in this 
n g 1 0 - X o r n 1 a a st y I e 
would l>e We.stniinster 
A I ) b e y . 1 his b u i Idi ng 
was c<,ms(ructed jjrior 
to the CfOiquest bv 
two Knmch architects. 
I’he great abbey-church 
was rebuilt during the 
Gut hie peri* Mb and r»nlv 


a Itw details remain in the present structure to recall the original Imildino- raisral 
by Edward the Confessor. * j-* ' 

Soon after the occupation of England, the Norman lii.shiij.s relniilt Canler- 
uiy Cathedral, the seat of the archbishopric, and of their work \vc still liavc 
the crypt, the west choir, the tower and a porcli over a sluirwav (li"'. si.s). 'I’he 
original church was a Roman building reconstructed in the I'cnih Centurv Inil 
soon after the Conquest it was opportunely destroyed by lire, and iirolialih' liulc 
legietted by tiie new rulers ot the country. The new bi.shoi) Iwil liccn abbot of 
St Etienne de Caen in Normandy before coining to Ihigland, and he e.u-nmtic- 
al y began to rebuild the cathedral imitating hi,s former aliiicv-clinrch at Caen 
The new Norman cathedral was a basilica with a nave and two aisles. Its plan 

AlthTTn” R»m‘Uiesque clu.rches aero.ss the Cha.Inel. 

Although the upper portion of the church I, as been greatly altered, the lapo. 

Norman crypt remains intact with it,s characteristic columim ornamnited vkh 
spiral striae. (Plate XXXVIIl.) nianK iuui with 

W’ T are those of 
Winchester and Worce.ster with magnificent crypts, Durham which was bnil 

be ween 1093 and ^28, Ely, Peterborough, Chichester, and I.ielitield. DmEa 
Imw fff r, / Norman churches of E„.dL„i 

1 c ving suffered less from later restorations than the others. It retains irs old 
roof, while most ol the others are disfigured : by Gothic vaults. In llm G'llilee 
Chapel on the^west end containing the remains of the Vcuuual 1 i edf e 
slender composite columns which support gracefully serrated ardies fit -. t 
f ew buildings of any other type liave come down to us from this period ilthoith 

ulcliie at Cambridge and the Church of the Temple at London 

_ A survey of Romanesque art in the Scandinavian countries .should bemn 
1 1 Sweden, although this country was evangelized later than Norway which luid 
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already come under the 
influence of monks from 
Ireland. But as Sweden 
depended upon the Ger- 
man Romanesque struc- 
tures for her architectural 
style, we find here less ! 
originality of form, and a ' 
description should follow 
more or less closely that 
of the Rhine cathedrals. 

The most important ca- 
thedral in Sweden is that 
of Lund. Its large apse 
ends in a rectangle, and 
the vast crypt underlies 
almost half its floor-space. 

On the exterior we find 
lofty galleries like those of 
the cathedrals along the 
Rhine as well as square | 
towers and doorways ! 
whose tympana are orna- ! 
mented with carved mon- 

sters and other figures Fig, 548.- Potxh and stairway. 

(fig. 549). The cathedral 

of Upsala is similar in its general arrangement, although its exterior is in 
the French Gothic style. It is built of brick and has large divided windows 
after the manner of the German cathedrals. In Denmark there are two catlxe”* 
drals resembling that of Lund, although they are not so completely Roman- 
esque, These are at Ribe and Viborg. The former with its simple rectangular 
apse still preserves its Romanesque plan. The latter has a large crypt like the 
one at Lund. Besides these churches with a basilican plan, there is on the Island 
of Zealand the church of Kallunborg which seems to be an imitation of the 
Carolingian concentric type. Its plan is in the form of a Greek cross with a 
square tower over the centre and four octagonal ones at the ends of the arms. 
The church of Roskilde, reconstructed in the Thirteenth Century, is still partly 
Romanesque and partly French in character. As an example of Romanesque 
civil architecture in Denmark we have the famous castle of Elsinore near the 


sea. This local art ended with the Cluny reform which imposed churches of the 
French type on the country with vaults which were a prophecy of the Gothic 
style about to spread over the whole of Western Europe. 

Norwegian architecture has a character all its own. Along the fjords are 
many handsome wooden churches covered with interlaced patterns and other 
decorations. It is often difficult to determine their antiquity, for the same style 
has often persisted down to our own time. It is evident that the decorative 
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Fig. 547. — The Galilee Chapel. (Durham Cathedral) 


reduced tu Uie 
rnctrit'al | »attenis oi' the 
CduUincutiil Nerman 
style; even the capitals 
were s ini pie cubical 
forms with jilain mould- 
ings on the abacus and 
base (hg. 547). 'i'he ear- 
liest nioruuneiu in tin's 
A II g 1 o - X o r in a n style 
would bi‘ W'estnh lister 
A b 1 ) e y . Tlu.s buildi ng 
\v a s a »usl riicted prior 
to the (boHjiiest by 
two loTRu-Ii architects. 
Idle great abliey-church 
was rebuilt during tlu' 
Cbaiiic period, and nuly 


r j j -tiui. iMu, ana ♦nuv 

a few details remain in the present structure tu recall theuriginal buildinn raised 
by bdward the Confessor. 

Soon after the occupadon of England, the Norniaii hi.sliops relmili Canler- 
uiy Cathedral, the seat ot the archbishopric, and of tlieir work we still have 
the crypt, the west choir, tlie tower and a pordi over a stairwav (li'c tdN). 'fhe 
original church was a Roman building reconstructed in the 'fenth Cenlurv lurt 
soon alter the Conquest it was opportunely destroyed tii-e, and pruhalilv little 
regretted by the new rulers of the country. The new lu.shoii had I h.,:;.., abbot of 

•d Iv^ Kiigland, and he energetic- 

al y began 0 rebuild the cathedral imitating his hirrner al:,b,:.v-ehnrch at faen 

Ihe new Norman cathedral was a basilica with a nave and two aisles. Its plan 
was very similar to those of the Romanesque churches aero.ss the Cliannel 
Although the upper portion of the church has been greativ altered, the laro i 

^ Other, large^ Romanesque cathedrals in the Norman st vie are those of 
Winchester and Worcester with magnificent crypts. Durham whieh was Imil 

Sed" r ''h "c and Lichfield. Suham 

Cathedial rs the best preserved of all the great Norman ehurehe.s of Fmdaml 

having suttered less trom later restorations than the othmu It retains irs old 
loof, while most ot the others are disfigured by Gothic vaults. In the Galilee 
Chapel on the west end containing the remains of the Veneralile liede are 
slender composite columns which support graceWly .serrated arches (J s , 'l 
hew buildings Gt any other type have come down to us from thi.s period althmth 
we might mention the circular churches of Northampton and of the j’lolv .Sen 
ulchie at Cambridge and the Church of the Temple at London. ' ^ ’ 

A suivcy of RoinaiiGsc^^uc tiTt in the ScEndinciviaii coutif rip's <iiif ni 1 1 • 

with Sweden, although this country was evangehzed later than Norivay whkh’S^ 
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Fig. 518. — Porch and stairway. (Canterburrj Cathedrals) 


already come under the 
influence of monks from 
Ireland. But as Sweden 
depended upon the Ger- 
man Romanesque struc- 
tures for her architectural 
style, we find here less 
originality of form, and a 
description should follow 
more or less closely that 
of the Rhine cathedrals. 

The most important ca- 
thedral in Sweden is that 
of Lund. Its large apse 
ends in a rectangle, and 
the vast crypt underlies 
almost half its floor-space. 

On the exterior we find 
lofty galleries like those of 
the cathedrals along the 
Rhine as well as square 
towers and doorways 
whose tympana are orna- 
mented with carved mon- 
sters and other figures 
(fig. 549), The cathedral 
of Upsala is similar in its general arrangement, although its exterior is in 
the French Gothic style. It is built of brick and has large divided windows 
after the manner of the German cathedrals. In Denmark there are two cathe- 
drals resembling that of Lund, although they are not so completely Roman- 
esque» These are at Ribe and Viborg. The former with its simple rectangular 
apse still preserves its Romanesque f)Ian. The latter has a large crypt like the 
one at Lund. Besides these churches with a basilican plan, there is on the Island 
of Zealand the church of Kallunborg which seems to be an imitation of the 
Cai'Olingian concentric type. Its plan is in the form of a Greek cross with a 
square tower over the centre and four octagonal ones at the ends of the arms. 
The church of Roskilde, reconstructed in the Thirteenth Century, is still partly 
Romanesque and partly French in character. As an example of Romanesque 
civil architecture in Denmark we have the famous castle of Elsinore near the 
sea. This local art ended with the Cluiiy reform which imposed churches of the 
French type on the country with vaults which were a prophecy of the Gothic 
style about to spread over the whole of Western Europe. 

Norwegian architecture has a character all its own. Along the fjords are 
many hatidsome wooden churches covered with interlaced patterns and other 
decorations. It is often difficult to determine their antiquity, for the same style 
has often persisted down to our own time. It is evident that the decorative 
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Fig, 549. — Cathedral of Lund. Swmoen. 


^ ! nioLives were imported 

A i into tlie eonntry by the 

; monks «>f the Irish 
Church, but the plan 

■C"'’ ■■ ■■' ■' i and arrangement of the 

■ ' ' buildings seem to be 
' ' imitation of the old 

' Carolingian type of 
woctden church which, 

, . turn, would be an 

■ '■ ■■■■''' imitation of the lighter 

B V z a n t i n e structures. 

Rtoiie ccmstruction has 
ijecii rfi>la(-ea luu'e by 
a large lantern of wood, 
Fig. ! 54 Q.- Cathedral of Lund, Swuoen. Columns are inniks 

of trees covered with 

sculptures and interlaced patterns and at the end ol mie id' the arms ot the 
cruciform plan is an apse flanked by apsidioles. Round the ouLside nf the 
church runs a gallery like a lo\v portico, arranged in such a manner that we see 
three roofs hi perspective. The hrst and lowest is that of the [loridi, the .second, 
that of the church itself, and the third is the roof of the central tower above 
which is sometimes a belfry. These roofs have steep slopes because of the 
heavy snows and are surmounted by curious carved monsters of wijod and acro" 
teria such as we see on the pavilions in the r>y/antine miniaturCvS. The Byzantine 
origin of this Scandinavian style derived through the Carolingian art lias lieen 
further identified by M. Enlart who has made interesting {d)Sia*vatit»n,s in the 
town ofPehindria high up on Mt. Troiidos on tlie Islaml of Cyiinis. Owing to 
the altitude, the snow conditions and climate generally are somewiiut tlie same 
as in Norway, and he found here a number of churches with roofs of this sort 
ornamented with wooden acroteria which still folknv tiic nhi Byzantine tradi- 
tion. But in addition to the concentric plan and the arrungement of tlie roofs, 
we find in Norway another important feature peculiar tv > the country ; this is the 
decoration. The wooden jambs of the doorways are carved iiv relief with scenes 
of the Nibelungen legend. Inside, the uprights, benches, pulpits and beams are 
ornamented with complicated carved designs and monstrous dragtms with tails 
intertwined in all sorts of combinations. They give tlK^ appearance tif great an- 
tiquity; but we have already discussed the persistence of this styles and none of 
them can possibly be older than the Eleventh Century when Norway was con- 
verted to Christianity. The doors of the church of Aal, now in the Museum of 
Oslo, are the most characteristic architectural remains of this tv[»e and proba- 
bly date from the Twelfth Century (fig, 551). 

Besides these wooden structures, there are various churches and other 
buildings of stone, the most important of which is the cathedral of Trondhjem 
with its Romanesque transepts and a tower, or lantein, over th(^ centre, St Mary 
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Plate XXXVIII 
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Fig, 500. - ' Cluircli near Oslo, Norway, 


a I Bergen reprodnees i:lie same 
tyjje, and there are also many otlier 
buildings of a mixed character with 
rubble-w<»rk masonry pillars in llic 
interior and virclie,s forming tw(t 
stories. T1icy are stiironnded liy a 
wooden gallery like a d('ainbijlat(.)“ 
ry. We find churche.s of this kind in 
Denmark andj strangely enough, in 
Iceland as well, allhovigh the latter 
has no forests, ft seems likely that 
this ty[>e of ehureh was used Iiere 
lua'anse tlie main liocly of tlie .struo 
lure would be of stone. Attempts 
liave long lieen made to identify 
the famous building at Newport, 

Rhode Island, as one of these 
churches, and indeed it does have 
something of this a|)pcarance. If 

this really were a Romanesque building, it would oi course prove that Danish 
or Norwegian navigators had visited tlie New Kngland coast and remained 
there long enough to build a vSmall stone structure. 

Of all the ccuintries of northern and northeastern Europe, only Germany 
had in addition to its architectural monuments a school of sculpture and, what 
is more important, a school of painting. Of the motuuneiUs of this country we 
tind not only the geometrical ornamentation of the English cathedrals, but also 
doorways covered with figures of saints and apostles. From the end of the Elev- 
enth Century the German sculptors gradually acquired a power of expression 
and a considerable skill in 
the arrangement of folds 
of drapery. The churches 
were enriched w i t h monu- 
ments commemorating the 
dead, carved slabs of stone 
and sculptural decorations 
on the piers between the 
aisles. Later, at the begin- 
ning of the Twelfth Century, 
the German sculptors came 
under the influence of the 
great schools w h i c h grew 
up ill France wdien the great 
c a t h e d r a I s I i Ic e C h a r t res 
were built, and took some 
part in the vigorous artistic 
movement which developed 
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Fig, 551. — Door of the Church of Aal. 
(MaseiimofOsto.) 
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oo2. Lateral door of the Strassburg Catliedral, Ai.saci:. 


Ill the Gothic period on the other side ol' the Klii,,,.. 11,, t • 

cljeh portals tvere as yet R„„,a,ies„ue. The old dooriv.v a i 

73* 1 ^ piouuccxl S(.)nic fin<;‘ cast metal wrirlv \t 

Bishop Bernard had the dooi, of his eli.ird, of St. m1' toe, „« to '!' ';™ 

nindc. But the ""'™ 

.:,ieersu.^hrr= 

^ 1 he goldsmiths, too. did marvelous work in gold and silver I i , 

ih. the fo^n Of a Clrto st “ 

cast %ure (fig. 554). Another handsome caskmt eontai i^ 

cnnus in the church of St Maria on flip td n " • - icnuun.s ul St. Ma- 

quary, also in the form of a casket is '^hnlogne. A large reli- 

Chapelle. Besides theircast wot [he e’Ed E'E 
making reliquaries in the form of a busVrmEn — ' 

frontals set with precious stone.s. ' / magnilicent 

_ The finest masterpiece of German goldsmith’s work of this period is the 
of the cathednd of Basel. It was carried aw!:;: [J:: 
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Fig. (553.- Statue. 
(Cathedral of Strassbur^.) 


Fig, 554. ~ Reliquary of the Magi. (Cathedral of Colog'ne.} 

French during the wars of the Eighteenth Century 
and is now in the Cluny Museum at Paris (hg, 555), 
In its five niches are the figures in low relief of the 
Saviour with a globe in his hand together with two 
angels on one side and another angel and St. Bene^ 
diet on the other. Plere Byzantine influences are very 
evident. The angels bear the lab arum in one hand 
while the other is raised, like the archangels of the 
Greek Church. The presence of St. Benedict is ex- 
plained by the supposition that this frontal was the 
gift of the Emperor Flenry IV who had been cured of 
some affliction through the intercession of the Saint, 
A treatise on the arts of this period called Schcdula dimrsartmi artiurn written 
by a monk named Theophiias has much to say regarding nietal-work and gives 
a number of practical precepts for the manufacture of every sort of object from 
chalices and candelabra for the churches to spurs and bits for horses. In Ger- 
many the art of enameling did not attain the importance during this period that 
it did in Francej for there was no national school of workers in enamel like that 
of Limoges. In ivory-carving, however, the Carolingian tradition was carried on 
in their book-covers, chessmen, etc. (Plate XXXIX.) 

German Romanesque decorative painting developed into an important art. 
From the middle of the Eleventh Century, the monks of Reichenau enjoyed a 
well deserved reputation as decorative painters for more than three generations. 
Their earliest work is preserved in the Chapel of St. Sylvester at Goldbach and 
the basilica of Oberzell, both on the Island of Reichenau in Lake Constance. 
In a painting at Burgfelden the subjects are an allusion to the parable of the 
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Fig. 555. — Gold frontal from the cathedral of BavSel, (Cluny Muscutn.) pAurs, 


Good Samaritan* They represent the violent death of two noblemen of Zollern 
which gives them a certain value as an attempt to portray a iuHloricul scene. In 
this work of the Reichenaii school we see also a large couiposithui depicting the 
Last Judgment which achieves a dramatic effect unknown in the Rhine district 
up to this time. The relations maintained by the Ilenedictlne tuonks of keiirlF 
enau with the mother-house at Monte Cassino in Italy would explain the <nddent 
influence of Italian decorative art and the su))erionty of tluiir work to the gen- 
eral run of German Romanesque painting. 

Another later school of Romanesque painters is that of (.'<d*>gne. We hud 
its first attempts in the figures of the apostles in the church of St. ITrsula, i)ut 
these artists did their best work in the well preserved figures of the bajitistery 
of St. Gereon in the same city. In Westphalia we fmd the lieginniug of a .school 
in the paintings of Idensen and another in the old duchy of Saxony whicli pro- 
duced works like the frescoes of the cathedral of Brunswick which date tV<nn 
the middle of the Thirteenth Century. All through Germany the civil and relL 
gious monuments of the Romanesque period were decorated with briglitly 
colored frescoes. When they were not large compositions of figures, we find 
bands of interlaced patterns and borders which followed the curves of tlin 
arches and the flat surfaces of the imposts. Some of the wooden ceilings were 
also decorated, not only the beams but also the panels. There would be small 
altars like the Byzantine icons; we have examples of work like the altar-piece 
of the Wiesenkirche of Soest now in the Museum of Berlin. 

In the reigns of the Ottos the principal works of German decorative paint- 
ing were the magnificent miniatures of the manuscripts. These are usually found 
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Fig. 555. - Gold frontal from the cathedral of Basel. rClim,, Mitsimw.) P.-ims. 


Good Samaritan. TJiey represent the violent detith of two noblemen of /nllern 
which gives them a certain value as an attempt to portray a hi.storiearseene In 

to t time. The relations maintaiiuxl by the :i:h:MKuIi.:tintMn(.nk.s .,f R.-i.-h- 
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nfluence o Italian decorative art and the .superiority of their work t tl e o e 
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un the first page and often 
consist of a portrait: of 
the owner togedier with 
n u m e r o u s min ia tures i n - 
serted. I'hey are charao 
teri/ed l)y naturalness of 
gestiire and force of ex- 
jjrcs.sion rath(‘r than by 
their elegiincc and beauty. 

Indeed^ tlie school of R(j~ 
nutnesque nuniaturisis un- 
der the Ottcos ]:» rod need 
the best tjaintings in West- 
ei-n luii'0|)e of this |)erit>d 
(fig. 550). Tlu? einpeioirs 
and their great feudatories, 
the bishoj>,s and iirinces of 
the court, had travelled to 
Italy and maintained rela- 
tions with Byzantium. 

Moreover, the Carolingian 
t r a d i t i o n hud not b L‘en 
initnTiqhied a.s in Fraiu:e, 

Some of their iiiaini- 
scripts seem to revive the 
techniciue of the classical Fi^^ono. German Romanesdne miniature. 

style. The sc/ 7 />/ifj 7 n 7 /i of 

ReichenaUj for example, was so fanunis that l*oi:)e Gregory Y demanded some of 
their religious manuscripts in return for certain privileges sought by the abbey. 

No English frescoes or painted tablets have come down to us from this 
tjeriod. Tlie Norman buildings, with all their carved geometrical designs, did not 
have much room left for fre.scoes. No doubt many of the Norman barons who 
followed William the Conqueror to England brought with them their books of 
devotion, Bil;)les, missals and books of hours. Sculptors and painters would also 
cross the Channel and be well received by the French nobility who now enjoyed 
the richne.ss they had taken frotn the Saxon princes. At any rate, a school of 
rni 0 iaturists grew u j ) in Englan d at that ti me which endu red until the end of 
the Middle Ages. The style is Frencli; very much so in the Twelfth Century, 
but less and less in the following centuries. Nevertheless, an English manuscript 
is always easily distinguished from one made in Normandy or any other part of 
F‘rance. d’he (colors are paler, and we find the yellows and greens which belong 
to the old Saxon tradition. The drawing, too, is of a more popular character and 
less relined tlian in the French manuscripts. In a word, Romanesque miniature- 
painting in England was a provincial school of that of NoiTnandy, but it pos- 
ses.sed a well defined character of its own and was destined to develope in- 
dejHmdently in the end. 
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tessor, a tliougl, it was later completely rebuilt, In Cantei biuy cVt I t'dr^^^ ‘ m 

crypt and a number of other remains liave come do\vr to s li P, ! , i 1 **.' ' ^"''mo" 

few of tlie buildings Have been preserved iutuc^ns ImU n .ri.m * "*1 ‘"“"’''Sl' 

Scandinavian countries we sliould cite the cailiprir'ii nf r imH ! ! ^ 

typical churches of Norway with theii nuhiff^ed Cel^V Lh ‘ (lernian type, and the 

ter seem to be more or less in imi atiou of the old Rvv Inf *•'»«■ Some of the laf- 

tell, h, scdpture only Qermat.y pmdred any «tructurp. so far as we can 

such as the doorways of Bambefg and StrasTburg Also in flm_Konianesc|ue period, 

mg, Germany was the only one of the count^ie "of Nor«i rn nr^ri^t ^ Holdsmilli s work und p.aiiit- 
of her own during this period. ‘-owo'i'es ot Noitliern oi Central Europe to produce a school 

Berhn, 1814. _ H, Rahtocns : 5. Maria im CaniMV ir"^ Oeatsclwn htmuMenli, miter, 2itd ed.. 
2nd. ed., Leipzig, 1023. The nToimfeflff the h fra f f ' I^'‘f"'-’'dorf, IIII3. -- E. Ncnawk KiUn. XX 
publication in great collections, f. i. publi.shed or ore in’ 

P. CuiMBNjof I.Efi5//a//a,byLuoorF, etc.-Q ‘«'-eetion of 

BUdhauerkumt. ~ F. X. Kraus : Die WandL^nSo rnmn D^kmuler der dmitsciwn 

Preiburg i.B„ 18S4.~-w. Nims^ Das B, d, auf der Reivh- 

Munster, 1912.- P. Zumim-'Die rommdZdu'“\F '• ""'/«'««%&> ,« Scllwar.-- 

Dhsseldorf^ 1916, —A* GoLDscuMinr: Die Elfenbpin^htt}t\f ^ in den Dheirdantien, 

sachsischen Kaiser, Berlin, 1914^22,^ F. X. 

w ^7"^’ and H. B. SAimunANn : Der Psa/ipr^ VreUmm i. B., 

w. Vbav^ Eme deutsche Malersdmte am die Wandl fraf? , °," ^ Trier, 1001 

zKssKi: Dre Deffensburger Buchmalere! des X / ; f 'l'>■i‘-r, hS!)l.— G. Swm.- 

Buchmalerei, Leipzig, I913. _ nf" cIro^ I-e'P^iS. Wll. Die SaUhatger 

Normandie et en Angleterre, plk 188^88 - r ■'■•" « •''/.« micleTm, 

rar/wf/ periods ofEngiish ArchUed (‘rns.slirilnimimi. ISM.- 

^OtfiGcfrelSi London IRQo n> tj r\, ■et'Ciiret i^ondon, vav \ <»»» /■.■*. /* » 

Cathedrals ofDn^/onci, lOOn'^Cn' ^iritain. Loiulon*, 

of ^reat Britain, London I9of'- t n,,'"'’ Norman Ti/mpuns and i.intei.s 

MUldelalderen, Kopentiagen, I 90 G. — h Pi.’n.. ^ore Faedrcs Norges Knnd 

. Romdahc and Jonssv Roosvai. : SDensk Kunstidstoria. Stldklilif f (I*''''’"' ■ >«»• - 


Fig. 55r, -Miniature of the Hnntingfield Psalter, 1,3th Century 
(Morgan Librartp) 



Fig. 558. — Cistercian ablDcy of Casamari. Italy. 


CHAPTER XV 

'monastic architecture of CLUNY and the CISTERCIAN ORDER. 

THE LAST PHASE OF ROMANESQUE ART. 

GROINED VAULTS OF THE CISTERCIAN BUILDERS. 

THE SPREAD OF FRENCH MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

T he reforms instituted by the French monks of Chiny in the Benedictine 
Order were to have an important influence upon European art. Up to 
this time there had been no other bond of union between the different Benedic- 
tine monasteries than the precepts of the founder, which were common to all 
No central authority existed within the order. The monks of each community 
elected their own abbot, and none was subordinate to another; the only con- 
nection was the common obedience to the rules laid down by St. Benedict. As 
the Benedictine Order was at this time the only one in the Occident, there did 
not exist the discipline and religious fervor which was later awakened by the 
rivalry of the new mendicant orders of the Franciscans and Dominicans, The 
monasteries, restored through the efforts of Charlemagne, had in the course of 
time fallen into indolence and iudifterence in many cases, and a reform was 
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'■'* which was intended to re'establisli (heir 

old spirit of devotion. It began in tlic; 
monastery ofClnny, a lienedictine abbey 
in Burgundy which had been Ibunded 
during- (he early jjart of tlie 'renth Cen- 
tury, and tlie most iin|)ortant aim of tiie 
plan was to put an end to the indejicnd- 
ence enjoyed by the various religions 
communities uj) to this time by organizing 
a group or tederalion of monasteries with 
a central lionse whieli would see to niain- 
tain discipline among them all. The 
reformation was spontaneous. For many 
years they had seen tlie necessity of unit- 
ing; indeed in 84a the monks of .St. Cer- 
nniin, Paris, had joined with tho.se of 
St. Reinigius :it Rheim.s. But it was solely 
through the efforts of St. Odo tind St. I\la- 
joliis, tibbots ofChiny, that the rule of the 
order took on new\ igorand produced ;ui 
awakening in rnoinistie life eotn|iar;iblc in 
every way fo th;it of the period when the 
order was founded in tlie Sixth Cieninrv. 

In tin’s sense Chmy may lie considered a 
new Monte ( tissiiio, for it was here tlmt 

ITT r”' -.o::;::':;,':::: 

mltority, Viollet-lCDnc in . 7 1 7"V,-„.iy.„ty ,n-, i| 

|X:: x;:x -"SiS’Sx ■■■ 

Switzerland. This movement i •, , * '’F Ronuinmonrtier in 

his authority. The abbey of riunv'"T' ^ were twelve houses under 

i. n, i i.nyi;“,Xo,Xs'»"X“! .r;:',"; ..'X'"' r """ 

tenes subject to the o-overnmpnf- nT league ol monas- 

communities which itikini became the aMUrer'inim 'd ^'p‘”'’ 

located in their neighborhood The 1-0, S 1 benedict me abbey.s 

facilitate this movement for thev f X ieiidal lords did imieh to 

theirjurisdictiooeidiSti^^^SvfM 


Fiff. 5;in. Plan of the churcii of Cliiny. 


MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE OF CUJNY AND' THE CISTERCIAN ORDER 
















Fig. 560. Cliurch of Cluny. (Restored,) 

nary rapidity. For example, most of the monasteries of the County of Barcelona 
in the Eleventh Century were associated with the Benedictine houses of South- 
ern France and were often under the rule of French abbots appointed by the 
abbot of the mother-house. The abbey to which they were subject chose the 
prior of the subordinate monastery, often from among its own monks, who was 
sent to govern a community frequently in rebellion to the reform. It became the 
duty of this prior to infuse the monks under him with the spirit of the French 
reformed monasteries. So, too did many of the Cluny monks become bishops. 
In the reign of Alfonso VI of Castile, the French queen arrived accompanied by 
French monks from Cluny who came to occupy the most important ecclesias- 
tical posts of the kingdom. This resulted in great enthusiasm for everything 
French during the last years of the Romanesque period. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when the abbey church of Cluny was 
rebuilt, the unlimited resources at the disposal of the order were such that it 
became the greatest church of Western Christendom- It was even larger than 
the basilicas of the apostles at Rome. The small original church founded by 
Duke William was rebuilt on an enormous scale in 1089 (hgs. 559 and Sbo). 
There is a legend that the Apostle Paul appeared to Gauze, the monk in charge 
of the work, and gave him the plans. Indeed, it was believed that these were 
too remarkable to have been drawn without supernatural aid. The church had 
an extremely long vestibule, or narthex, which contained a nave and two aisles 
and was as large as a good sized church itself. From this portion of the structure 
a doorway opened on the basilica proper which was composed of a nave and 
four aisles, double transepts and a great choir at the further end. The two pairs 
of transepts and the choir were equipped with semicircular chapels like apses 
and the choir was surrounded by a deambiilatory. Over the further of the two 
crossings rose a fine octagonal cupola and above the nearer one was a large 
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Fi^?. 5o<J. — Plan of the church of Clunj'. 



instituted in their rules and practices 
which was intended tu reestul)lish their 
old spirit ol devraiMn. It began in the 
rnonastt‘ry ol Clnny, a Henedictiite abbey 
in i>urgundy which liad l»ecn lounded 
during die early [iart n|‘ the Tenth Cen- 
tury, and th(^ nitist important aim of the 
plan was to ])ut an end trj the inde{)end- 
tnee (mju>|CMi b\ tlu^ varnois religirnis 
communities uf> to this time liy organizing 
a gi’oup or lede'ratiori of monasteries witli 
a central liouse wliieh wnuld ,see to main- 
tain disciidiiie among tiiem all. ’Tiie 
leloi Illation was spcnUain^ims. Ion* many 
years they had seen the necessity of unit - 
ing; indeeti in S 42 tlic nnmks j>f St. liei- 
ni a i n j Pa r i s, 1 1 a d j o i n e c 1 \v i 1 1 1 t h ( es t; « » f 
St. Remigius at Rheims. ihn it was stdely 
through the efforts of St. ( Ido and St. Ala- 
joins, abbots ofCluiiy, that the rultrol tlie 
order took on mnv \ igor and produced an 
awakening in monastic life comparalile in 
every way to that of the period when the 
order was Ibimdcrl in the Sixth Century. 

In this sense Chiny may \n* considered a 
new Alonte Cassino, Ibr il was here that 
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Fig. 5()0, *— Church of CUiiiy. (Restored,) 


nary rapidity. For example, most of the monasteries of the County of Barcelona 
in the Eleventh Century were associated with the Benedictine ho-uses of South- 
ern France and were often under the rule of French abbots appointed by the 
abbot of the mother-house. The abbey to which they were subject chose the 
prior of the subordinate monastery, often from among its own monks, who was 
sent to govern a community frequently in rebellion to the reform. It became the 
duty of this prior to infuse the monks under him with the spirit of the French 
reformed monasteries. So, too did many of the Cluny monks become bishops. 
In the reign of Alfonso VI of Castile, the French queen arrived accompanied by 
French monks from Cluny who came to occupy the most important ecclesias- 
tical posts of the kingdom. This resulted in great enthusiasm for everything 
French during the last years of the Romanesque period. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when the abbey church of Cluny was 
rebuilt, the unlimited resources at the disposal of the order were such that it 
became the greatest church of Western Christendom, It was even larger than 
the basilicas of the apostles at Rome. The small original church founded by 
Duke William was rebuilt on an enormous scale in io8q (figs. 55Q and 5do), 
There is a legend that the Apostle Paul appeared to Gauze, the monk in charge 
of the work, and gave him the plans. Indeed, it was believed that these were 
too remarkable to have been drawn without supernatural aid. The church had 
an extremely long vestibule, or narthex, which contained a nave and two aisles 
and was as large as a good sized church itself. From this portion of the structure: 
a doorway opened on the basilica proper whicli was composed of a nave and 
four aisles, double transepts and a great choir at the further end. The two pairs 
of transepts and the choir were equipped with semicircular chapels like apses 
and the choir was surrounded by a deambulatory. Over the further of the two 
crossings rose a fine octagonal cupola and above the nearer one was a large 
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F'ig. 561. — Windows of the 
chapter-house. Fossanova, 


well iiglued tower, I ir laiitorn, ( .(n citlicr side of 
I the door of the great vestibule w;is a large .S{jiiare 
bellry witli a ijointed roof. One eonlaincd tlie 
archives of the aljbey, and the other was ilie 
monastery prison. Hie \ast nave flanked liy two 
ai.sle.s on either side was covered with a barrel- 
vault. A soniewliat vague deserij.tion of tlie 
sculptures emliellishing the entiaiiee Iia.s come 
down to us. The elders ..f the .\,M,etilv,,se wen- 
represented on the lintel, and a lignre'or Clhrist 
giving his ble.ssing and accomi.anied liy the four 
It.vangeli,st.s was iin the tyinpaniini. On one .side 
of the church was the cloister aronnd which’ lav 
the retectory, kitehen, .stoie-hou.s.-s and libraries 
i he two alibot’s houses were sonunvluu apart 
W e know tliat the walls of the n-reeiorv wen- 
painted witli sec-nes from the- Old and New Tes- 
tament together with portraits of the abbots ami 
benelactons of the liouse. At the- further (-ml was 
the J,.ast Judgment. All the buildings, orchards 
and garden.s were surrounded by a massiv.- wtdl, 

orcimy „hid, by 

..on, ;r; rr;"' 

one of the faoeepK eurmom.led by e ruined 

pointed, and the capitals which are left -ire l-iv' o i' -n' I'vs are aln-ady 
animaks. deeonited with ic-aves and 

Although so little has come down to us of the .vn-o t -te 
subordinate abbey of Vij/elay also in H,, ' ‘''“l‘liiig.s ot { hmy, the 

original ^tate. HeLs a greal chi^ "> -'ts 

about the apse. It may well be a cony of the 'n^ a <h-amhulatory 

Vezelay was also a rich abbey frequented bv nil ‘- ''nvli on a smaller scale. 

tures of whose portal have alVeady bee,! d r"","'''’'- 

fbur Evangelists o„ the semid!;;; ^ ! nf '"f 

nave there are but two aisles, but the ridiin^! ,.. besides the 

tie same as in all the architecture of the nionl s r r 07 bi>l»osts arc 

vaults are animated with handsome bands of ' r ^ ‘‘■’""y- siiringers of the 
the thickly clustered figures on tlm^m ! 7" m 
grapevine tendrils or conventionalized ivy Over it hincilul spirals of 

^the Clunyschool are various a ! , 

anefn. I'-” -.vonv....,..,,: 


^ ciic vcinous arrhivnli-o 1 

anciful little animals in the greatest profusio -T- 

lions, centaurs and stags with antlers endinu i ” ’ mie another, 

drical walls of the apses are divided by ( In '' 7"; Tl>e cylin- 

c.p.hd, .„d i„p„* display „.e 


Tintern Abbey, south side; Gloucestershire, England, 
near river Wye, founded for Cistercians in 1131, Ruins purchased for the nation in 1900. 
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Fountains Abbey: Cistercian monastery, near Ripon, Yorkshire, England; 
founded in the 12th Century by Thurston, Archbishop of York. 
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reliefs are very character- 
istic of the Cluny style, but 
the architecture of Bur- 
gTindy has certain struc- 
tural peculiarities which 
were developed by the 
monks of Cluny in such a 
manner that they seem to 
anticipate some of the so- 
1 uti on s o f t h e G o t hi c peri- 
od which was to follow. 

The decorative style 
of the friezes, with their 
little scul])turcs of birds, 
men and animals pursuing 
one another among the 
curls and spirals of gra|)e- 
vines, was applied not 
only to architecture, but 
also to the smaller articles 
o f lux u r y , furn i ture an d 
goldsm i th ’ s w o r k, F r o m 
I^'rancc it spread all over 
Europe, but it is not sur- 
[irising lliat liefore long a 
reaction began which re- 
stored the modesty tradi- 
tional with the Benedictine 
Order. The Cluny relbrm, 

it is true, was solely in respon.se to a desire to safeguard morality and establish 
a hierarchy timong the abbeys hitherto indei:)endent; but this centralization re> 
sulted in enriching the order to such an extent that another reformation be- 
came necessary. This second reform emanated from the monastery of Cisterciiim 
(CIteaux), also in Burgundy, and was due to the initiative of St. Bernard, who 
like Peter the Hermit was a preacher of the Crusades. This coniinunity at Cister- 
cium was not a new establishment like that of Gliiny. Already in the Eleventh 
Century three monks froni Moleme, who had vainly tried to reform their own 
comniunity, went to Lyons and with fotir others petitioned the bishop to grant 
them a place where they might put into strict practice the precepts of St. Ben- 
edict, Finally twenty-one monks established themselves in the wilderness of Cis- 
tercium in the diocese of Chalons-sur-Sabne. These Cistercians, as they were 
called, lived by the work of their own hands, and in order not to become 
wealthy like the Cluny monasteries, they” refused all donations. 

The community remained unimportant until St. Bernard aiid his companions 
took refuge in its solitude, but from this time on we find a new spiritual militia 
fighting to hold what C'luny had won a century before. From the swampy forest 
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— Interior of the abbey churcli 
of Fossanova. Italy. 
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Fig. 563. - Cistercian abbey church of St. Galgano. Ti.'sr,.,Nv. 

asric«ll„risB, more “'™roml'l.vo,' |V‘" 
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In a general way, however, the nlans of til,, ci t • 
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S5 wi't^r ■ZhZhoZt icif ' 

•ory on a third aid. and the hnildinga o„.„.oo,od wZuZ amir 
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Beyond this monu- 
mental assemblage 
of buildings were 
two other cloisters, 
ovens, flour mills, 
oil-presses, the hos- 
pice and the abbot’s 
house, as well as a 
number ofstructures 
intended for orato- 
ries and the quarters 
of the laborers and 
farm-hands attached 
to the monastery. 

All the Cistercian 
abbeys were similar 
in plan and dimen- 
sions, having the 
same t'eligious and 
industrial needs. It 
was not long before 
more than two thou- 
sand Cistercian mon- 
asteries and nunner- 
ies existed in Eu- Fig. 564 .— 'Plan of the diurcli of Veruela. Aragon. 

rope, and the new 

Benedictine spirit, restored by St. Bernard, spread over Spain, Italy, Central Eu- 
rope and even Poland and Scandinavia. Thus we have first Cluny and later the 
Cistercian monks extending the principles of Burgundian architecture over the 
entire Occident and preparing the way for the introduction of Gothic architec- 
ture which was to come later. Both reforms commenced in Burgundy, and both 
utilized the architecture of the Burgundian school of Romanesque art, one of 
the most advanced in all France, with its lofty pointed arches and its tentative 
employment of the ribbed vault. 

But the Cistercian monuments lacked the complicated ornamentation of the 
sculptural decorations of the Cluny school, and the result was that the monks 
confined their attention to the structural problems. The constitution of the Cis- 
tercian Order was established definitely in 1119 in an assembly which was 
called the general chapter. It was headed by St, Bernard and ten other abbots 
of the order, and in this council it was agreed that their abbey chu relies should 
be constructed in the simplest style without sculptures or paintings of any sort. 
The panes of the windows should be of white glass only, and the towers and 
belfries should not be unduly high. The churches of the Cistercian monasteries 
were to be dedicated to the Mother of God in order to avoid the danger of 
falling into some fanciful cult like that of the supposed relics of Mary Magdalene 
at Vezelay, To prevent any confusion regarding the property of the order, none 
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tcikcii niuic’i tliiiii u tiuy s journey 
Irani tlie hinii Iniildings^ and no 
two Cistercian convents were to be 
less than t\vt> Uurgundian leagues 
I vi j ) a 1 1. “ C.) u r a 1) b e y s s 1 1 all n o t be 
constructed close to cities, villas or 
castles, but in jdaces remtae from 
wheie men pass,.. In the monaster- 
ies tiiere shall be mat her scul| )tures 
nor paintings; only simplt^ wooden 
ci usses... 1 he doors rd fite churches 
shall be jiainted whittR,. '['he leg- 
ends on the walls sliall be paiiiKal 
in but one cnh.»r and the letters 
witliout o r n a m e n t a 1 1 o n Tlieri' 
ahall not be towers r»f stone IVu' tin- 
belli ies iior sliall tlmse »*I wtiod t^* 
too high/; Fiaun the very text: ul' 
the decree we can see that the 


Fig. 585. -Interior of the monastic clmrcl. of Mu'ir l)uildin».s 

of Veruela, Ahaoon. the aspect of the 
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'"'1 ^d’stercian 

the church 
iinjtortaut 

I ^ ^ > 1 1 le si ze o f 
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Fig. 567. — Plan of a typical Cistercian monastery. Poblei. Catalonia. 

12tm Crntuky, — 1. Chapel of St. Stephen. — 2. Large hall. This may have been the dormitory orig- 
inally, but later it formed part of the royal apartments. — 3. Cloister of St. Stephen (as it was 
before the restoration of Don Fernando de Antequera). —4. Ruined dependencies, unclassified.— 
5. Meiin church (begun at the end of the 12th Century and continued in the 13th). — 6. Small hex- 
agonal building containing the piscina. — 7. South wing of the main cloister. 

13th Century. —8. Narthex. — 9. Cloisters of the locutory (before Don Fernando changed the dou- 
ble columns for pillars). — 10. Library of Don Juan de Aragdn. — 11. Old library.— 12. Chapter- 
house.— 13. Calefactory and barber-shop. — 14. Refectory. — 15. Kitchen.— 1(>. Originally the lay- 
brothers’ refectory; later the wine-cellnr. — 17. The old sacristy, — IS. Wiiie-presses (possibly 
the old lay-brothers’ dormitory). — 19. Antechamber of the libraries and locutory. —20. Stairway 
leading to the archives and treasury on the main floor. — 21. The monastery cemetery.— 22. Lay- 
brothers’ cemetery.— 23. Stairway. — 24. Vestibule. — 25, Galleries N., E. and W. of cloister, 

14th Century. —20. Battlemented walls and high towers, built by Pedro IV of Aragon. — 27. Royal 
gateway, built by Pedro IV. -~28. Royal apartments. — 29. Granaries and bakery. — 30, Quarters 
bearing the shield of Abbot Copons. — 31. Ruined dependencies; use unknown. 

15th Century.™ 32. Pantry, —33. Cloistered gallery for novices, — 34. Monumental double stairway 
leading to the royal apartments of King Martin 1. 

Renaissance. —35. Modern sacristy, —30. - Quarters of superannuated monks. 
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?. o()8, Interior of the cluircli of Fob let, CATAroNiA. 
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roblet and \‘eruela in 
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nard at (dairvanx. If 
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arrangement is es“ 
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Gstercian churches of Fossanova. Cas^ari ’a„d’“ ( Al'^' ’’'tr 
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vaults in front of the chapels are alsn' irai><^i^"'dal surfaces of tlie 
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-such as \ve see in the Gothic cathedrals (.fa I'V diagonal rilrs 
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Fig. 569. — ChapteHiouse of Poblet. 


on the road from 
Rome to Naples near 
.T erracina (figs. 561 
and 562), founded by 
the French monks of 
Haute-Coin be. It is 
famous as the place 
where St. Thomas 
Aquinas died while on 
his way to attend the 
Council of Lyons. 

Subject to Fossa- 
nova were Casainari 
(fig. 558), a still larger 
Cistercian abbey, and 
all those of Central 
Italy which were colo- 
nized by the reformed 
Benedictine order. 

Here they introduced 

the principles of French architecture which were later to produce the Gothic 
cathedrals of the mixed style like those of Siena and Orvieto. Subject to the 
abbey of Casamari was that of S. Galgano in Tuscany (fig. 563) which was found- 
ed by French monks from Clairvaux. S, Galgano was the centre from which the 
French technique of the Burgundian vault spread through that part of Italy which 
was to see the beginning of the Renaissance. In every way the great structures 
of pure Cistercian style in Italy^ like Fossanova, Casamari and S. Galgano, dif- 
fered little from those which were being constructed in France and Spain during 
the same period. In these churches we find a nave and two aisles and doorways 
with aixhivolts decorated only with plain mouldings (fig. 558), In the interior 
are pillars of the simplest kind and semidetached columns supporting the re- 
enforcing arches. Outside, the only cheerful feature is the octagonal tower of 
the cupola which can be seen from a distance. The rules of St. Benedict were 
carried out literally, and a spirit of austerity ruled in these Cistercian abbeys 
surrounded by their granaries and farms. ^'The monasteries,’' says the Constitu- 
tion, “shall be established, so far as possible, where there will be water for the 
mill and gardens, that it may not be necessary for the monks to wander about 
outside... Twelve monks, together with the abbot, shall go out of the old abbey 
to found a new one, taking with them only the necessary books, the missal, 
I'ules, book of usages, psalter, hymnal, lesson book of the matins, antiphonal 
and gradual. In the new house they shall install an oratory, refectory, dormito- 
ry, hospice and porter’s gate.” 

Here we have prescribed the necessary elements of a Ci.stercian monastery, 
and they were arranged about a cloister. As each house depended upon another 
which had either founded it or adopted it, there was little difference in their 
practices. In the new community the monks made the same, arrangements and 
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Fig. 570. Refectory of Poblet. 


curried out the same 
lorm.s a.s in the iriuth- 
cr~hr»use, and, as usu- 
ally occurs in th<‘ field 
oi art, the continued 
reixnition of a fixed 
type hal to its pt'r-* 
lectirm. Also, without 
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tlie t\\ ii Italian (.■istv'r- 
cian churclu‘s of Fms-’ 
saioua and S. Gal- 
l^ane (h^s, 56^-500^ 
it will be seen that 
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V, >11 I util. 
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chose deserted sites 
for the most part. 

They showed an es- 
pecial fondness for 
the banks of the riv- 
ers of Yorkshire. The 
most famous Cister- 
cian houses were 
Woburn, Tintern, By- 
land, Fountains and 
Rievaulx. They were 
all dissolved at the 
time of Reformation, 
but their remains 
show that they differ- 
ed in no way from the 
continental models. 

Every Cistercian 

monastery became a centre for the spread of the principles of the Burgundian 
semi-Gothic vault with its ribs and pointed reenforcing arches. It is very possi- 
ble that the beginnings of this system of construction had a very modest origin, 
and that the first attempts were made on a much smaller scale in rural churches. 
The Cistercians, however, with their program of constructing large edifices with- 
out decoration, were almost forced to take advantage of the ribbed vault and 
I'cenforcing arches, if they were to build on a monumental scale. In some cases, 
it is true, the nave is still covered with a seniicylindrical barrel-vault, but the 
aisles are almost always covered with ribbed vaulting. 

The lay architects of the Gothic churches learned much of their technique 
from the Cistercian monks, so the origin of the magnificent Gothic cathedrals is 
robbed of its mystery. 

The Cistercian monuments are the connecting link between the Roman- 
esque church with its barrel-vault and the Gothic church with its light vaults 
held aloft by buttresses. We know that the Italian cathedrals are derived from 
Cistercian abbeys; that of Siena was built by monks from S, Galgano. In Spain 
the Cistercians must have had a part in directing the work of the transition 
cathedrals, such as those of Tarragona and Lerida. The cloLster of the cathe- 
dral of Tarragona is precisely the same as that of the monastery of Fontfroide. 
In France, too, we have further interesting information in regard to the influ- 
ence of the Cistercian monks on the lay architects of the cathedrals. In the 
Thirteenth Century the French architect, Villard de Honnecourt, was a pupil 
of the Cistercians. An album of his plans and sketches is preserved in the 
Bibliotheqiie Nationale at Paris, and here we find the plans of two Cistercian 
churches. One of these is accompanied by the following note: fesa 
desquarie /d fu esg\7rdec a /dm en lord^ne d/cisUau^^^ 5/2). This plan has 
a i*ectangular apse, but the other church copied in the album of Villard de Plon- 
necourt has a semicircular apse and chapels as at Clairvaux. 
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Order its old zeal and glory. These two reforms monks restored to the Benedictine 

Burgundy and exerted an influence on art which was felVthmnoh^^ Bieventh Century in 

monasteries were placed under the rule of those of France ^iid Fr * *’‘*‘ **^^^ Benedictine 

rulers of the various countries to come and estahii^iii tim aVn ” r ^ invited hy the 

manesqtie architects of Burgundy were noted ^ order. The Rre 
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Fig. S73, — Abbey of Mont-Saint-MicheU Normandy. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ORIGIN OF THF GOTHIC STYLE. — CHARACTER OF GOTHIC ARCHn'ECTURE. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS OF THE I3TH AND I4TH CENTURIES. — CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, 


GOTHIC SCULPTURE AND PAINTING IN FRANCE.— MINOR ARTS. 


i HE terms Gothic style. Gothic architecture and Gothic art, are clue to the 
unfortunate confusion which existed in the minds of the writers of the 
Renaissance. The popularization of this ill-advised adjective, which is quite 
unrelated to either the character or the origin of the style in question, is due to 
Giorgio Vasari, a Florentine writer on art who was also a' pupil of Michelangelo, 
When he published his biographies of the Italian painters, he began the book 
with a number of short chapters covering the arts of painting, sculpture and 
architecture. Discussing the monuments of the Middle Ages, he tells us that 
they were built in a style which had originated in Germany and was the invention 
of the Goths; consequently, it should be called Gothic. Fie goes on to state that 
it was extremely poor compared with ancient classical art and was nothing more 
than a confused agglomeration of pinnacles, pilasters, spires and leaves, all set 
up without any orderly arrangement and entirely lacking in the sense of pro- 
portion which constituted the perfection of those Greek styles known as the 
classical orders. This paragraph of Vasari was widely quoted, and, strangely 
enough, the dictum of the Florentine writer continued to be generally accepted 
until almost the middle of the last century. It was the Romanticists, particularly 
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f nj; Cliateaubriand in Iiis Gc)nc dii ( hTisHcviisau 

and Victor Hugo in Noire Dame dc Paris, who 
became the apologists for the cathedrals and 
for the G 0 til ic style generally, recognizing 
them as the apotheosis of tlie religious SjiirU 
ot tile Middle Ages. Soon jirotests ■were not 
lacking against the term G»:dhic art, and an at- 
tempt was made to substitute for it the word 
ogival, the word | pointed is also employed 
in connection with the architecanre of this pe- 
liod. Discussions arose concerning the origin 
of the admirable foj'ms o\' the (iothic fiorches 
and vaults and ol tlie inagnilicent structural 
system of the great churches with their skilful 
combination ol thrust and C'ounter-lhrust. Ac- 
oirding to some, the jiointed style iiad l)een 
imported Inun the Orient, wliere it had been 
invented in imitation of tlu‘ aisles between 

Fig.574.-ThrustsofaQotI,icclunch. n,4 g''ove.s. 

Uthers, to whom G»:>thic arehitecinre was a 
p 1 haibaiity, believed that it had in 

of arch, it was asserted, had tl.c r„r.„ of tl.e (‘..■o- 

of Is., home sought for Christian syinbols in it; the fault stood lor tlu^sldf 


Fig. 574. -Thrusts of a Gothic church. 
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of St. :Peter; the 
pillars, the twelve 
apostles, the cruci- 
form plan, an allu- 
sion to Christ cru- 
cified; and devout 
writers sought by 
means of texts and 
comparisons to; 
find many other 
subtile and finely 
drawn symbols. 

Finally a number 
of careful inves- 
tigators began to 
see things in their 
proper relation- 
ship, Caumont, the 
presiden t of, the 
Archaeological As- 
sociation of Nor- 
mandy, Quicherat, 

Viollet-Ie-Duc, de 
Verneuil, de Last- 
eyrie and Enlart 
in our own time 
have worked out 
the origin of the 
Gothic forms and 
established a crite- 
rion of the value of 

these admirable monuments of mediaeval France, It is now generally recognized 
that the Gothic style was no mystical and literary creation, but a natural devel- 
pmen o tie loims and models pt the various local Romanesciue schools, par- 
ticularly those perfected in Burgundy and disseminated by the Cluniac and Cister- 
cian monks Nevertheless, it was not in Burgundy that the French Gothic style 
cached Its highest development, but rather in Normandy and the Ile-de-France 
that poition of the country about Paris which was most completely under royal 
contiol. From these centres it seems to have spread rapidly over the various 
I vnices of France; by the middle of the Thirteenth Century we find it gener- 
ally adopted ni Germany and already being introduced into Spain. This style 
can be considered to have been definitely formed by the end of the Twelfth 

dWo on, architectural problems 

d line, ^leie was an interesting collateral development in England. 

i^roinp I" the Gothic style are the pointed, or ogival, 

g vau t (hence the name) and a new taste in mouldings and other orna- 





Fig, 576. - Abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel Refectory. 
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Fig. 377. - Plying buttresses. (Cathearal of Ulon). 


molUalioii. Tlie Gothic style 
had no monopoly of the 
groined vault, it is true. It 
hiid been widely used in the 
Romaiie.st|uc jieriod and \va.s 
traditional in the ancient 
ckessical structures. But in 
the Rom.anc.sque style, the 
groined vault is composed 
ot elli(itical diagonal arches, 
and tlie tran.sterse and n- 
i ntoicing arches are .senii- 
vdrcular co- only .slightiv 
I'ointcd, U'hile in the Goth- 
ic', the diagonal arches l)c- 
come semicircular and the 
transvtase arches decidedly 
pointed. It might be well 
to examine more do.sely the 
dirterence between the R,.- 
man groined vault and the 
Gothic rildied vault. To 
cover ;i rectangular area, tluv 
Romans sometimes ado[)ted 
a system of throwing diago 


nal round arches from corner to como,- n. i cn- dirowing diago- 

with masses of concrete which sd ' Z intermediate spaces 

Ages and in the GodUc " rhe ^ f Middle 

have an elasticity of their own Unrn h'"'* '"^it'iiendent and 

vault itself is composed. These diamnviV-Tli '^^ f^ stone blocks of winch the 
the wooden frame upon which -in irch' s'* * ^ tite same jiart as 

Ttec orcheo, tWoro, Sro). 

upon tlieii, rests the entire ,vcigM ottho vniilt Thi “‘""'o' Or 

the perpendicular column like branches i n “its ol these archc.s unite in 
Moreover, the Rou.r.n Jned 

a rectangular area, while the Gothic van It I n I>JincipaIly iu the covering uf 
shape, even a trapezoid, as in the ambuhto cover one of any 

Another characteristic of the Gothic stvlc*^-^ i tiie catliedrals. 

buttresses, or segments of arches whose tin- * i^- • '‘‘"'•‘’'•'‘tecl by flying 

which appearto be propping up the wail (fig p 

this support was not applied in the s-ime nwn ' ‘ r ‘‘''‘-•“tecture 

vvasmisually cylindrical, and the tInu4 L^^^^^ the lir.st place the vault 

of the wall, was arrested by the weight’ of ih ^ "ii ^ ‘'‘long the toji 
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Figs. 578 and 579. — Pinnacle ornaments. (Cathedral of Chartres,) 


terior of the buUding by solid strip buttresses which acted as props and bal- 
anced the arches of the interior. In a word, the mechanics of classical and 
Romanesque architecture was static, force was opposed by weight; while 
Gothic mechanics was dynamic; one force resisted another. For this reason a 
Gothic church is so complicated and so perfect that one part of the structure 
cannot be touched without altering every other part. The moment a Hying but- 
tress breaks, the arch which it supports will spread apart, and so will the diago- 
nal arches which rest upon the same point. Consequently, if but one element is 
lacking, the entire building will fall. 

But it is not by this structural technique alone that the Gothic style is char- 
acterized. We also find a new taste displayed in the mouldings and oriianienta- 
tion. The Romanesque mouldings were round, many of them still corresponding 
to those of the classical styles; while in the Gothic buildings they offer an infinite 
variety of convex forms. These project from a concave surface and produce re- 
markable effects of light and shadow in the interioz'S of the buildings of the 
northern countries where the style originated. These complicated mouldings 
also serve to characterize the period of the monument in which they are found. 
The more sharply edged and complicated they are, the more advanced is the 
style of the building. At first little difference existed between Romanesque and 
Gothic mouldings, and the Gothic style is recognized by little else than the form 
of the vault. Later, the mouldings take on a sharper edge, and their curves 
become more complicated. It is also interesting to note the manner in which 
the mouldings of the Gothic buildings are arrranged, following the principles 
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>gs, 580 and 581. - Decorative n,on,sters. (mtra Dame <*■ Paris.) 
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necessary to add 
that the arches, win- 
dows and flying but- 
tresses are all ogival; 
it, is only rarely -that 
we find the round 
arch employed in a 
Gothic edifice. The 
large wind o w s are 
divided by a border 
of slender columns 
and curved stone 
ornaments which 
formed a very com- 
plicated tracery in 
the last part of the 
Gothic period. The 
thin columns and 
tracery of the win- 
dows are purely dec- 
orative. As all the 
strength of the build- 
ing, is concentrated 
at the spring of 
the reenforcing arch- 
es, which are the 
points of support of 
the diagonal arches 
as well, the light 
walls have no func- 
tion in upholding 
the main structure, 
and the space they 
occupy could have 
been left entirely 
open, so far as the 

strength of the building is concerned. In the nave of a cathedral it was custom- 
ary to have a sort oT gallery called a triforium which is also indicated on the 
main facade on the exterior. 

The pinnacles of the buttresses and the finials of the towers and spires are 
usually ornamented with plantforms carved in stone, such as a bud about to 
open (figs. 578 and 579). The mouldings of the arches are often accentuated by 
means of a series of leaves and flowers, and we also find the capitals and the 
keystones of the vaults, where the ribs intersect, decorated in the same manner. 
The ornamental elements of Gothic architecture are placed at the most impor- 
tant points of the structure; these are adorned with flowers and other sculptures. 



Fig. 583. — Cathedral of Laon, 
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tunil lines nrc 
never utilized 
as let fortii a 
Iranie for the 
deco ratio n , 
as sn often 
occurs in Ro 
naissanoe ar- 
tdiitectiire. 

Tiiese oriKi- 
inentai forms 
are taken from 
tiu'CfinimoiUM* 
dowers and 
no ire niod(‘st 
field - j>la n ts; 
they are ap- 
plied to the 
a i o u I (1 i n n- s 
with a iov(? fur 
nature which 
dad never 
been disjilay- 
ed since the 
time of Greek 
art. 'File tre- 
I'dl, iwii^ivd 
ivy, tender 
slioiitsof vine, 
and oak, climb 
the arc lies 

a Gothic structure, following tho lin,-.^ „r <i •'^1 'J*' 

twists of the decorative forLs admt^l 

ter of the building that it seems^s th ‘'"mpletely to the cliarac- 



lans of the spot (figs. 580 and s 8 1) So * r*^ balustrades lilce ,t;uard- 


Fig. 584. - Exterior of tlie Catheclral of Amiens. 
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their display 
of devout spirit 
and artistic 
taste. In France 
especially we 
find* these fa- 
cades richly 
clothed with 
sculpture. Be- 
low are the 
three portals, 
their splayed 
jambs covered 
with niches 
which shelter 
statues of apos- 
tles and proph- 
ets, These three 
doorways cor- 
respond to the 
nave and ad- 
joining aisles 
of the interior, 
and the lines of 
arches between 
the latter are 
often marked 
on the outside 
by buttresses 

which divide Fig, 585. — Cathedral of Amiens. Interior, 

the fagade into 

three great divisions. Over each entrance are series of concentric arches, the 
great central doorway being frequently divided by a pillar in the centre bear- 
ing the statue of Christ, the lioly Virgin or the patron saint of the city. 

Above the zone of the doorways, there is usually a frieze of statues of kings 
which, according to some, are those of France, for the cities, grateful to the 
royal power which had granted them their liberties, were ever faithful to their 
sovereign. Others, however, believe that these figures represent the kings of 
Judah, the predecessors of Christ, who bear branches of the tree of Jesse instead 
of scepters. We find this gallery of royal figures on the fagades of the cathedrals 
of Amiens, Rheims, Chartres and Paris. Those of the last named were destroyed 
during the French Revolution and have been replaced by modern statues, 

Over this frieze of kings is another zone composed of either three great 
rose windows or three magnificent divided ones surmounted by pointed arches, 
which give the interior the afternoon light from the west, for the fagade is usu- 
ally turned toward that direction, As the aisles are much lower than the nave, 
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Fig. 5SS. - Cathedral of Rheims (fron, a pre-war view). 


tilt* latter is some- 
times indieated on 
the uutside by nn 
elaborate table- 
like' meml)ci' hit|i~ 
et than the one on 
eitlier side. 11n‘ 
mmu usual treat - 
men however, 
is to empbjy but 
one in the centre, 
Ikudced by belfries 
which stand in 
to*nt (if tlit^ aisles. 

I hcst: lowers near- 
ly always trnni- 
mHe in tall spires 
which are the most 
charaeteristic fea- 
l»ne in the outline 
ol the* churidi . 

I lie hrench cities 
whir*h ereeterl the 
hrst tn.thie eathe- 
dt als Wen' eatfer to 
j^urpass those of 
the nei^hborinj^ 

I owns, and thev 
all vied with one 
anotiu'r in toppinn- 
their towers with 
^iharii s|>ires wlheli 
eonld be seen haern 
a threat distance. 

Un the j)lai ns of 
«weet Idancey’ as 
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Uie crest of its 
nave like the keel 
of an upturned 
ship, which seem 
to tell him of an- 
other France, that 
of St. Louis and 
the Crusaders, the 
France which gave 
the laws of me- 
diaeval art and 
civilization to the 
world. 

' Within a few 
decades there 
spread over the 
land a remarkable 
series of Gothic 
monuments which i 
still constitute the 
most precious her- 
itage of France. 

The country has 
produced nothing 
since that time 
which can compare 
with the splendid 
art of its cathedrals ^ 

and the nionu- | 

ments with which 
they are embel- 
lished. Some of 
them suffered from I 
the Revolution, ^ 

like St. Denis and Fig. 587. — Cathedral of Rouen. 

Notre Dame at 

Paris, but the structural system of a Gothic building is such that it cannot 
be materially altered without completely ruining it. For this reason the French 
cathedrals suffered little from ill-advised restorations. The canons and gallant 
prelates of the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV had to content themselves 
by displaying their Baroque tastes in a new chapel or over a doorway; they 
could do nothing with the complicated YauUing which would tall apart if mod- 
ified in the slightest degree. Indeed, when an artistic type achieves ];)erfec- 
tion, it comes to possess a vitality and a resistance never found in the monu- 
ments of a transition period. The same is true of the Greek temples; the Par- 
thenon has served as a Christian church, and in Syracuse an ancient temple 
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Fig. 588, 


Notre Dame at Paris, Main Fufade. 


a cathedral, but 
iheii’ l‘onu.s rannut 
l)e destroyed or 
chaiiged by resto- 
rations. And it is 
lii'eaiise the Cireek 
temple and the 
Gothic ciitbedral 
are fteiiected crtta- 

tioms, lull ol'life and 

not so far ajxtrt as 
(Inty nu’ojjt seem. 
The (iotliic ca- 
thedral i,s derived 
horn the Cliristian 
ita.silica which is 
an ;ida|)taiion of 
the j.agan civil lia- 
siliea, and thi.s in 
tnrtt is related to 
that of the Greek 
teinjde. I!ut the in- 
tei'e.st insjiircd by 
the (.ireek temple 
ill i(.s cxien<»r; 
HancUiary itself 
small and con- 
fined, while the 
ethic cathedral 
J^tiiiordinates ever- 
ytliing to the inte- 
rior. To siip|)ur(: its 


to the inte- 

great vault and illuminate the sanctinrv thn 1 , , r “'^‘‘PlH.rt its 

after the old Romanesque cadreStfs bmmeTf ""‘'g 

-eofthefirshwasbi'^mSmS^ 

church was ready for worship. That J fr'anf 1 140 to 1150 the’ 

Notre Dame at Paris, begun in nfif wa! in r.x,,:,; and 

mam fagade was not finished until A . r ^ ■fi.h althougl, the 

France, was erected from 12m to I 

anothe in the directing of the w.,rk The fi C f .succeeding one 
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Hg. 590.--Sainte-aiapeIIe. Exterior, Paris, 


' crown of thoms, 
and now stands 
engulfed in the 
buildings of the 
I'alais de Justice. 

1 he Sai nte- 
Chapelle is in itself 
a rtdiquary. A low 
crypt extends Iie- 
neath the entire 
d oor-S[>ace and 
raisc's tlic building 
sonu^what. On the 
n|>per lioor, wh<‘re 
tile cliapel iirojx-r 
i.s, there is an altar 
supporting a little 
siirine wliich was 
.su|>posed to guard 
the inystic crown 
59 *^ and 591). 

I lie wall-stiace is 
almost entirely oc- 
cupied by in 111- 
tioned windows 
dlled with the 
Htained glass of the 
period, 1'lirongh 
these the light hi- 
tors in every direo 
tioig and owing to 
tiuM'oiUrastalford- 
by the til lets 


and the faces of the piers the 

brilliantly lighted than the open couid outsidVi?' *’'"'^ the effect of being more 
in an aureole of color above the altar Hr-re 

^azed with religious ardor on the nrer’ Crtisaders 

the cost ofso much hardship and trLmrT‘ ''i ' had rescued at 

have for us a deeper message tinn r. i' ^ the little church cannot but 
Minerva Polias, with which the . 4 intrChanelf'''"''' Krechtheum, the shrine of 
beauty and proportions as weU as the serviJ^» "l ''' for its 

Although all these Fren. : "^hich it performs. 

are very similar in plan aud elevaticiv ^ ^hne and 
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Carolingian struc- 
ture. Notre Dame 
is majestic and ele- 
gant, a worthy em- 
bellishment of the 
royal capital, but 
it also has a cer- 
tain incomparable 
grace bestowed 
upon it by its ded- 
ication to the Vir- 
gin, the adored 
Sovereign Lady of 
the Middle Ages. 

Rheims Cathedral 
is rich and splen- 
did befitting a na- 
tional monument, 
for it was here that 
the kings were 
crowned, and its 
portal often served 
as a setting for the 
proud cortege 
which accompa- 
nied the Lord’s 
anointed. 

Sometimes the 
work on the cathe- 
drals went on for 
generations. One 
architect succeed- 
ed another, all working devoutly to carry out the same plan. Their own individ- 
uality disappears as though absorved by the magnitude of the work, and they 
were but the humble servants of the temple. We are ignorant of the details of 
their lives. Of the great masters who built the cathedrals of Paris, Amiens and 
Rheims we know little more than their names. There is no doubt, however, 
that they were for the most part laymen. But they were pious, hiled with a sin- 
cere faith and maintained close relations with the monks from whom they may 
have learned the first principles of their art. They spent their lives studying 
and solving the structural problems presented by their tasks. 

These architects were noteworthy specialists, but they were without vanity, 
sincere, loyal and devoted to their art. We learn a little of them from the album 
of Villard de liormecourt which is preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale (fig- 
ure 592 and Plate XLII). It is an album of drawings with annotations lacking en- 
tirely in literary pretensions. ^‘Villard de Honnecourt,” it begins in its Picard 



Fig. 591. ■— Sainte-Chapelle. Interior. Paris. 



Plate XLIl 
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gary, and there I saw a church pavement made in this manner/’ and he adds a 
sketch of the floor in question. He appears to have been associated for a time 
with one Pierre de Corbie, who was also a layman and a pupil of the Cister- 
cians. In a graceful dialogue they proposed subjects , for a contest. We find in 
this album the apse of a cathedral, all worked out, which he remarks was made 
"Unler se dispulmichr^ (tig. 592). Like the painters of the Ceramicus at Athens, 
these excellent master-builders of the Middle Ages indulged in friendly disputes 
and competitions in their art. .So far as we can -tell from Viiiard de Plonnecourt’s 
work, the great builders of the cathedrals were simple men, and the expense 
accounts of the various buildings assign them but a modest salary. 

This unique architectural sketch-book of the period casts a little light upon 
the lives and characters of the mediaeval architects, and it is the more valuable 
becau.se their writings and working rules have not come down to us. There is 
no treatise on French Gothic architecture dating from the Middle Ages. When 
Viollet-le-Duc attempted to sum up its achievements in his Dixiionnaire, he 
could obtain his data only from those portions of the mediaeval chronicles and 
documents which told of the constructions. 

There is no treatise of this period such as Hippodamus of Miletus wrote on 
Ionic architecture or Vitruvius on that of Imperial Rome; but the buildings 
tiiemselves speak with a sincerity that could be never found in any book of rules. 

The apogee of French Gothic architecture lasted all through the Fourteenth 
Century; after that, the style of the vault and shape of the doors and windows 
began to depart from the [)ure line of the ogival arch, and we find the so-called 



Fig. 594, — 'Maison de Jacques Coeiir, BoUROns. 
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miniatures and descrip- 
tions that have come clown 
to ns. It was not unlike 
the palace erected at 
Bo urges by the wealthy 
merchant, Jacques Goeur, 

. who was the treasurer of 
Charles V*II (fig. 594). 

In the Gothic palaces 
the stairways were usually 
in round or octagonal tow- 
ers set at the corners of 
the court, which gave a 
certain sweep to the fa- 
cades. The steep slopes 
of the roof were pierced 
by lucarnes, or dormer 
windows, which lighted 
the topmost stories directr 
ly under the rafters. We 
still see the magnificent ef- 
fect produced by these lu- 
.caraes in the palace of the 
Abbots of Cluny at Paris 
(fig. 595) and in the resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Fig. 590 .-- Hotel de Sens. Paris, 

Sens at the capital, still 
known as the Ildtel de Sens (fig. 596). Sometimes the great halls of these pal- 
aces or residences were covered with stone vaulting, but more often the ceilings 
were of wood decorated with reliefs and polychrome decorations. The tall chim- 
neys rising above the walls produced a monumental effect. Perhaps the finest 
existing example of this combination of dormer windows and chimneys is the 
hall of the ducal palace of Poitiers. Above the stepped fagade rise the three 
immense chimneys of the hreplaees which heated the great hall (fig. 597). 

It was not the palaces alone which were enriched by taking advantage of 
the structural features such as roofs, windows, chimneys and the like for decora- 
tive purposes; we find the same in all the public buildings of the period, the 
town-halls, hospitals, monasteries and guild-halls. The hospitals boasted a splen- 
dor which may not have been entirely in accord with modern hygienic principles, 
but it cannot be denied that everything possible was done to lodge the sick in 
handsome quarters. France still preserves a number of her Gothic hospitals; the 
finest of them all is that of Beaune on the Cote d’Or with its handsome court 
decorated with lucarnes and its large galleries for the convalescents (fig. 598). 
It still retains its well ventilated hall with high ceilings and wooden screens 
separating the beds (fig. 599). In the cities were ornamental stone fountains, 
many of them still doing service. 
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Hospital of Beaune. Cloistered 
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Fig. 699. — Hospital of Beaune, Dormitory. 


Fig. 600. ^ Castle of King Rene. Tarascon, 
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all France. The tops of these walls 
are ornamented with battlements as 
are those of the city gates (hg. 6oi). 

Many cities and towns were 
founded in France at this time as 
is so often the case during a period 
of prosperity. Some of’ them were 
created by the great landholders 
who trafficked in franchises and 
they later fell into decadence. The 
most interesting case of a Gothic 
city which was soon abandoned 
is that of Aigues Mortes which 
St. Louis established at the mouth 
of the Rhone. The devout monarch 
wished to possess in his Medi- 
terranean territories a city which 
would .serve as a port of embarka- 
tion, for the Orient, and here by 
the lagoons he built the walls and 
public edifices for an important 
city (fig. 602). 

The interior of such a walled 
city was divided into wards for the 
various trades and occupations. As 
the business of an entire district was 
often accomodated by its restricted 
space, the streets were narrow and 
the houses projected almost to the 
middle of the street. The ordi- 
nances of Perpignan, for example, 
permitted the houses to jut out as 
far. as possible, so long as they 
cleared the head of a man on 
horseback. Consequently their fa- 



Fig. 603. *- Gate of Bordeaux. 


qades are set forward on the beams of the first or second storyy and below was 
a covered passage containing shops and sheltering the street-vendors, Bourges 
and some of the cities of Normandy still preserve many remains of the private 
houses of this period. The houses are often of wood and plaster and reenforced 
by timbers visible from the outside which are decorated with carvings. Each 
story tisually contained only one or two rooms which had to serve every do- 
mestic purpose, and although a certain amount of unhygienic promiscuity was 
forced upon .the population, the better educated classes, possessed a reserve 
and composure which never deserted them. 

The cities were laid out according to the nature of the ground,' but when, a 
town was founded, the streets were arranged, according to a regular plan. Aigues 
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Mortes is laid out in sciuare blocks with the 
main streets leading from the city gates to 
the square in the centre ot tin* town* Stutie 
cities, like Paris, were paved, Init as a general 
thing nothing could br‘ tnnre primitive than 
their drainage and sewei’age sysUnn. 

The highways were sUii far from lieing 
what they had been in Roman times, when 
broad paved roads extended across the civi- 
lized world from end to cm L t inly the tradi- 
tion of constructing great i)ridges continued 
as in the days of tlu? Roman Km jure. But now 
the pointed arches juainitterl a greater s|kui 
with less lateral thrust, sia wIut*: it liad hn- 
merly been necessary to set n\i a series <if 
round arches, one sufficed, and the work of 
erecting the piers was lessened tamsideral)ly. 
Somethues a chapel or shrine Wiis set in the 
middle of tlie lirulge i\»r the In'iudit of tlie 
devout wayfarer. 

But the glory vif mediaeval France, even 
more than the architecture of its nuignihcent 
cathedrals, was its sculpture^ which laid l.)een 
slowly pnjgressing ever since the Rt >manesqne 
period. The monks of Cluny hud given this 
art its first impulse, and it was idiecked only 
by the preaching of ,St. Bernard and the. aus- 
tere rule of the Cistercian Order vvhitdi was 
opposed to ostentation of any soil. Beginning 
with the middle of the Twelfth Century, 
French sculpture resumed its u]>ward |>rogress 
and it was not long before it aclni‘ved u suc- 
cess which might be cumjKired to that of 
ancient Greece. The earlier Gothic sculpture 
of France, which we may call archaic when 
we compare it with the later work, consists 
of some of the statues of tlui great church 
of St Demis and of Chartres, The drapery 
falls in straight folds and clings closely to the body as in the earlier work of the 
Greek sculptors. In the space between the doorways at Chartres we sec how 
the Gothic sculptors, beginning with trial efforts, finally achieved a marvelous 
success. At Amiens, Rheims and Paris their finest work modestly decorates 
the tagades of the ancient buildings with a touching simplicity. The column 
dividing the entrance to the cathedral at Amiens, for example, is adorned with 
a statue of Jesus called the Beau-Dieu of Amiens. It is an amazing example 

iression, pointed beard and serene 


Fig-. G04. — The Beau-Dieu, 
( Cathedral of Amiens*) 
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Fig. 605. — The Virgin Fig. 606. — The Virgin Fig. 607. - The Virgin 

of the Portal. North Side. of the Portal. South Side. of the Portal. 

(Cathedral of Chartres.) (Cathedral of Chartres,) (Cathedral of Amiens,) 

eyes gazing down upon the town whose people understood so well the teach- 
ings of the Master (fig. 604). 

Here in the open air, protected from the rain by small projecting canopies, 
we find the masterpieces of the sculptors of the French cathedrals. These 
devout artists did not seek the plaudits of the crowd; they worked only for God 
and their art. Many of their statues are hidden between the buttresses or located 
high on the roof where they could not be seen by the multitudes which thronged 
the streets below. 

Many of them have passedmnnoticed until our own time. No one had gone 
up to look at them. Cares,sed by the sun and wind, these marvelous .statues 
stood alone upon the roofs of the cathedrals. St. Theodore of Chartres, a youth- 
ful knight with shield and lance, is one of the most idealized works of art ever 
created at any period, Others which were more accessible are gone forever. 
We shall never know what the Revolution cost the art of France ; indeed, it is a 
miracle that so many cathedral statues have remained intact to this day. On the 
cathedral of Chartres alone, the figures can be counted by the thousand. One is 
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Coronation of the Virgin, 
ving. (iMiiseiwi of f.,/ons.) 
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saddened by a piiDtc.gi-a|)h of Notre 
Dame at I’ari.s’ taken before the 
missing .stjitiies were restored. 
We see tiie eacant g;illery of kin.rs, 
and the i,)e;iutifnl white marble rm- 
iire ot the ^nrgin i.s iiii.ssing from the 
centre ol tlie kiyade behire tlie ro.se- 
w.ndow, al.so tho.se of Adam ami 
k-ve winch had so h.iig ehai-aet<-r- 
Ked the monumental composition. 

Ill die re(.ertory of the Gothic 

-sculptors of tliese Ciithedrals we 
see certiiiii morlels devdo,, .slowly 
always iireserving d,.. .sam,> tvoe 
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Fig. 610, -* Coronation of the Virgin. Polychrome ivory. (Louvre,) 

change somewhat during the Gothic period. The Saviour is no longer the 
Omnipotent, seated upon a throne as in the Romanesque period, like the By- 
zantine Christ, surrounded by the symbolical figures of the four Evangelists, but 
rather the Son of Man upon his mission to earth. We find a certain spark of 
French grace ; the beard is combed and the hair, undulating. The Virgin, always 
young, is either standing or seated, but she holds the Child in her left , arm or 
on the left knee. The Divine Mother is at first dressed in a full mantle, recalling 
the Romanesque type, and is without a crown like the Virgin of Byzantine art 
(fig. 605). By the middle of the Thirteenth Century, however, we find the head 
covered with a cloth and a royal crown (figs, 606, 607 and 608). The history 
of Mary is told in tender accents, 
from the Annunciation and Visita- 
tion to the scene on Calvary and 
her triumphant ascent to Fleaven 
where' her Son awaits her to crown 
her and seat her at his right hand 
(figs. 609 and 610). Like that of the 
Greek artists, the repertory of the 
Gothic sculptors is a concrete one; 
few variations are permitted in the 
manner of representing any of the 
evangelical scenes. They had, of 
course, certain favorite themes; the 
Annunciation was preferred to the ■ . 

Visitation, and the Adoiation of the Relief in the choir of Notre Dame at Paris. 
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Fig. 613. — The Atinunciation and the Visitation. (Cot/tedraf of Rheitns.) 

tyclis (fig. 609), we find only the two principal characters, Jesus and the Virgin, 
But these appear in the same postures as in the monumental sculptures 5 the 
Virgin with folded hands bows humbly, even at this glorious moment, and the 
King of Heaven with the Gospels in his left hand sets the crown upon her 
head with his right. 

The same is true of all the other themes of the mediaeval Christian reper- 
tory of the Gothic period. The great French artists who created them so slowly 
simplified the subject-matter and summed it up in a brief view, and in this 
manner they finally attained perfection. 

Entirely lacking in personal vanity, they obeyed the law of types which has 
always had such important consequences for art. It permitted the cooperation 
of a number different generations of artists. A work like the Virgin of Amiens 
or the ivory of the Coronation in the Louvre is never produced by the inspira- 
tion of a single genius. Painters and sculptors availed themselves of the same 
repertory; the three figures on the cathedral ofRheims representing the meeting 
of Abraham and Melchizedek (fig. G12) reappear with the fuller details permitted 
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Fig. 617.- St. Modeste. Figs. 618 and 619,- Two French kings. 

(Chartres Cathedral,) St. Louis (?) and Charles V. 


porch of the cathedral of R helms representing the Annunciation and the Visita- 
tion (fig. 61 3)- 

The group of the Virgin and the angel is carved with a Gothic .simplicity ol’ 
line that contrasts with the style of the group of Mary and Elizabeth. The last 
were evidently inspired by antique marbles. The manner of rendering the folds 
of the drapery seems to have been copied from some tlelleiiistic grave-moini- 
ment, discovered, perhaps, in Champagne and noticed by the sculptors of the 
cathedral. 

The creative power of the Gothic artists is particularly evident in the re- 
presentation of the local patron saints. The evangelical repertory of the lives of 
Jesus and Mary, amplified by the Apocryphal Gospels, had its antecedents in 
Byzantine and Romanesque art. The types of Christ and the Virgin had already 
been created, and the Gothic artists did little more than modify them. But the 
Middle Age was the period of patron saints who had a part in every phase of life. 
It was for these and the legends cbiinected with them that the iconography (if 
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Figs. 62*1 and 625. — Frontispiece and Month of December. Miniatures of the Book of Hours 
of Anne of Brittany, (BibUotheqne Nationale.) Paris. 


the West was created. The traditions of the lives of the saints were collected by 
a Ligurian bishop, Jacobus de Voragine, in his book called the Golden Legend. 
This was, perhaps, the most popular book, of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen~ 
turies. Upon these legends the painters and sculptors based the themes of their 
reliefs and pictures painted on wood. To completely identify the saint, each was 
accompanied by some attribute which distinguished him from the others. In the 
Byzantine repertory we have seen that all the knightly saints were very similar 
and could be recognized only by the accompanying legend. The same was true 
of the apOvStles and the doctors of the laith. In the Latin Occident, art was more 
concrete and expressive. St. George, for example, is always accompanied by liis 
dragon; St. Anthony, by a pig; St. Jerome, by a lion. Each apostle also had his 
attribute. Peter had his keys; St. Andrew, his cross; Paul, a sword; Stephen the 
Deacon bears the Ploly Scriptures (fig. 614). When there is no fixed symbol, a 
relief representing the legend is placed at the feet of the saint (figs. 615 to G17). 

On very rare occasions we find in the cathedrals scenes taken from profane 
history, such as the Charlemagne legend or the Crusades. The history of the 
world centres on the life of Christ, lie and his doctrine are the sum and sub- 
stance of it all. Some sculptures of royal personages are doubtless portraits, but 
only on exceptional occasions were such figures introduced into the cathedrals 
(figs, 618 and 619), The figures of princes and prelates were carved upon their 
tombs which also offered scope for portrait sculpture. 
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text was entirely suppressed and 
the book was composed wholly of 
pictures, the precursor of the so- 
called ‘‘Bibles of the poor” of the 
Renaissance. 

In the reigns of vSt. Louis and 
Philip Augustus the books most char- 
acteristic were the psalters with full- 
page illustrations. These were not so 
unwieldy as the heavy Carolingian 
psalters, and the kings and nobles 
were accustomed to carry with them 
their hooks of devotion. The minia- 
tures are of two types; one is an 
imitation of stained glass windows, 
the page being divided by circles 
containing the various scenes (fig- 
ures 620 and 621), while in the other 
we find an architectural background 
of pinnacles, rose-windows, roofs 
and arcades with buttresses (fig- 
ures 622 and 623), 

Still later, in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, the Books of 
Flours became the most typical. They 

are handsomely bound with covers of enameled silver ; some of them are head- 
ed by the portrait of the owner surrounded by his favorite saints (fig. 624) 
or persons of his suite (fig. 62S). Then we have calendars with an illustration 



Fig, 628,— Miniature of the Book of Hours 
No. 1158. (Bibliotheqiie Nationale^) Paris, 



Fig. 629, — Miniature in gn\saille of tiie Miracles of the Virgin. (BibUofheqtte NationaleJVMw^, 
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Fig, 631. - Stained glass window of St. Julien du Sault. 

natural colors. Sky and trees are indicated, however, by lines and dots of gold 
and silver to add brilliance. 

In the middle of the Fourteenth Century, a new and distinguished style of 
miniature painting appeared, and in it the artists accomplished marvelous re- 
sults. The scenes are painted in grayish tints and in a sort of chiaroscuro. This 
style is called grisaille (fig. 629). The most characteristic example of this work 
is the famous series of the Miracles of the Virgin, a compilation of miraculous 
incidents in which the Virgin intervened. The.se were compiled by the canon 
Gautier de Coincy and found a wide circulation. Alfonso the Wise of Castile 
imitated them in his Cdnligas. 

Anothei important manifestation of Irench Gothic painting is the .stained 
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Fig. 632, — Bishop’s crozicr. V,\nn:p,s. Fig. 033, Hisliop’s crozii^r. RuriMr^. 

glass windows of the cathedrals, which were marvelously dei‘t>niit'vi with liguics 
and scenes. Kings and prelates vied wdth one amuher in hlling ihc windows ol 
the new churches with them, and we usually find the shielti of t in* donor in the 
border surrounding the composition in the centre. As we liave aJready mUed, 
the first school of French workers la stained glass was lhal ol SI. Ui-nis in the 
time of Abbot Sugcr. The great; prelate tells us v»f the [uiri lie t<‘ok peisi niully 
in reconstructing and decorating the abliey, which he desirt*d make a wt u thy 
burial place of the kings of France. Some of the glass deserilMal by Sugau’ has 
been preserved, although it Ls badly mutikitecL 'Fhe monks ai St. 1 Jenis, it 
appears, were the instructors of the artists of Chartres wh»j deer*rated their 
cathedral with windows of this sort, and here a scIujoI grew iij) wliieh was tin* 
most important in France during the last half of the IXveilth ('entniyainl tiie 
first part of the Thirteenth. The stained glass (jf the other French calliedrals is 
probably the work of artists from Chartres, for we find in them themes whicli 
originally appeared in that city. During the reign of St. i .onis, Ikirisaisn Ixi'came 
tlie principal centre of the French workers in glass, it was at tins time tliat the 
precious windows of the Sainte-Chapelle were made and whirdi givt‘ snclt a 
marvelous transparent effect to the interior of the building, ilooding it with the 
most brilliant light. 

The scenes pictured in these windows are the same, as those c»f the reliefs 
and on the reredos, but it is possible that in this art the decorators were in- 
fluenced to a certain extent by the canons and learned eccleslu.stics Wlio were 
in charge of the work. At any rate, we find the scenes iml)ued with mediaeval 
mysticism and the themes more subtilely interi>reted. There is also a ch.>ser 
relation between the Old and New Testaments. In the lives of the saints, we 







MINOR ARTS 


Fig, 634, — Reliquary in the shape of a human head 
of St. Martin of Soubrelles, (Louvre.) 


Fig. 635. — Reliquary in the 
form of an arm. Camblain. 


find the repertory of the legends of Vonigine. Each scene is enclosed within a 
circular or rectangular border (fig. 630). The brilliancy of the colors is accen- 
tuated by the black leads which hold the glass in place (fig. 631). 

In the Gothic period, every artisan, carpenter or iron-worker, was an 
artist. Even the most trifling detail was worked out by these humble craftsmen 
with a care which gave a positive value to their work. The same methodical ra- 
tionalism which we have noted in the great monuments is also found in the 
smaller articles, such as chests, caskets and the wardrobes of the sacristies, 
where the structural elements of the article itself are used as decorative themes. 
They ornamented the hinges, locks and metal bands of the chests (fig. 636}. 

The old Romanesque enamel work of Limoges was superseded by a tech- 
nique in translucent enamel. Here the transparent colors, like glass, take their 
brilliancy from the polished surface of the gold and silver to which they are 
applied. Ritual objects are often covered with this enamel. It is sometimes 
applied to the surface of the article itself, and sometimes plaques are soldered to 
the chalice or reliquary. The reliquaries are in the form of a church, but they also 
are shaped like the relic which they contain (figs. 634 and 635). 
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Suiiiinary. — The structural technique of the Romanesque school of Burgundy, perfected by 
the Cistercian monks, finally in the Thirteenth Century grew into a new architectural style wliich 
began to be employed in the Ile-de-France, or territory about Paris. This Gor/u'e style is charac- 
terized by the use of a groined vault with diagonal ribs, The weight and thrust are centered on 
certain points which are strengthened by buttresses, The most important works in this style are 
the cathedrals which were mostly built during the Thirteenth Century. Iti the civil architecture 
of this period we find the same characteristics. The free cities constructed great walls, tower>s and 
hospitals. Sculptors cooperated in the decoration of the great religious edifices; the portals were 
filled with statues of apostles, saints and prophets. We find certain ftxod types repeated with little 
variation, such as Jesus in an attitude of benediction and the Virgin with the Child in her arms. 
Each saint is characterized by his particular attribute, and his life is represented in relief sculp- 
tures in which we find scenes taken from the miraculous anecdotes of the Golden Legend. The 
painters portrayed the same themes with an entlmsiasm and sincerity which recalls the great art 
of the classical period. Their work has come down to us chiefly in the form of miniatures; the 
other pictures of this period are extremely scarce today. The illustrated books are mostly psalters 
and Books of Hours bearing on the title-page the portrait of the owmer surrounded by saints or 
members of bis suite. The enamels and stained glass wnndows may also be considered manifes- 
tations of the painter’s art, and these achieved a marvelous perfection during tlie tiotluc period. 
Reliquaries, furniture and other examples of tlie minor arts were executed with tVie same care as 
that exhibited in the great monuments. 
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Fig. 636. -- French casket. fC/umy Musmim,)MA\ns, 
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Fig. 657. — Tympatium of the main doorway of the cathedral of Leon. 


CHAPTER XVII 


GOTITIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. — THE KINGDOMS OF CASTILE AND ARAGON. 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. — MINOR ARTS. 

I N Spain as in all the other European countries, Gothic art was a French im- 
portation, but nowhere was it received in so pure a form nor so completely 
adapted to the spirit of the people. This style developed in Spain as though it 
had originated there, and the peninsula was filled IVoni end to end with monu- 
ments comparable to the finest Gothic creations of any land. In Germany alone 
do we find anything like the enthusiasm with which Spain took over this art 
from France and the completeness with which it was assimilated in its new 
home. During the centuries when Gothic forms predominated, neither England, 
nor the countries of Northern and Central Europe, nor Italy in the South did 
more than employ them through necessity. They only repeated them like a les- 
son learned by heart. Such was not the case in Spain. In purity of .style and 
monumental size, the cathedrals of Leon, Burgos and Toledo may well be com- 
pared with the finest Gothic temples of Amiens, Paris and Chartres. The new 
style lost nothing, either in spirit or in strength of expression, when it crossed 
the Pyrenees; in Castile, on the contrary, it acquired a splendor and magnifi- 
cence to which it was well suited. The Spanish people assimilated this style so 
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Figs. 638 and G3H. — Cathedral of Ciudad-Rodrigo. Knve and aisles. 


thoroughly that we continue to hnd it everywliere, in rural rlinri’iu'.Sv privatt* 
homes, palaces and castles, until, in the middle of the Sixteenth Century, it was 
replaced by the art of the Renaissance. Moreover, the Gothic style did not stand 
still in Spain; it never ceased to develop, adopting the boldest innovathms ui‘th<* 
Flemish and Rhenish schools and transh.naning them intv> something eharuetev" 
istically vSpaiiish. Never, during these centuries, did the builders o\' Spain remain 
aloof from this great international inoveinent. Indeed, we .shall see hrjw foreign 
architects came to Spain, not only when the style was hrsi lm|)fu'ted and tin* 
cathedrals of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries were in prr^cess of er(H> 
tion, but in the Idlteenth Century as well, when Spain wiis learning the applica- 
tion of newer and more complicated mouldings and ot her oimamental features 
of the Gothic art of Flanders and Gernuiriy. 

We are well informed regarding tiie causes of this rajhd introdnclion and 
thorough acceptation of the Gothic style In Spain beginning with tiie first half 
of the Thirteenth Century, The nobility and higher clergy of Spain are today 
little addicted to travel, it is true, due no doubt to the conservative truditiouH <»f 
a long-established culture; but during the period we are discussing they dis- 
played a highly eclectic spirit and were not alraid to bt)rrow from foreign coun- 
tries the most daring innovations of the time. Not only were ihcyi'ecc[)live to the 
new forms and ideas which were brought to them, but forcing arclutei:ts, ad- 
venturers, gentlemen and nobles, were all cordially received a,s well. Before un- 
dertaking the construction of a cathedral, tlie bishop would spend years in 
travelling about Europe. The kings, too, preferred to contract alliances with 
foreign princesses. These did not come to Spain alone; they were always aceom- 
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Fig. 640. ~ General view of the Cathedral of Burgos. 


panied by a retinue of nobles and prelates who infused new spirit into the na- 
tion. Naturalized, they soon came to feel for this unusual country an affection even 
greater, perhaps, than that of the native nobility. Both bishops and warlike lead- 
ers were needed to assist in the reorganization of the lands conquered from the 
Moors, and the French were welcomed as coming from the land which stood 
foremost in the European culture of 


the time. These foreigners brought in 
architects and builders from their 
own country Eind placed at their dis- 
posal means by which they might ri- 
val the finest buildings at home. Each 
important structure became a centre 
from which the new style spread, 
and the master-builders of the coun- 
try soon learned to avail themselves 
of the Gothic forms and build mag- 
nificent cathedrals without the aid of 
the foreigners. But other avenues of 
approach also existed. The Cistercian 
monks had prepared the country for 
the new style: early in the Thirteenth 
Century they had built great mon- 
asteries of the reformed order. In 
Aragon we know of relations which 
the Counts of Barcelona maintained 
with Provence and Languedoc and 







Fig. 641. — Plan of tlie catliedral of Burgof?. 
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complrcations. It is composed oJa 'nave ] 1 ■ 

bulatory with chapels; and there are rlo S . 0 t'"' ^^l-se k an a.n- 

aie very massive, as in the Romanesmie el i’" ^ 'flm eentral jner.s 

of the octagonal tower which li.rhted th *"i' Hie wei.dit 

towers. The exterior, which ha:^;;;:!:';;; : t- 

intcnoi, has the aspect of a French c-ithert - i r as has die 

and aisles are strengthened by a sl-Iimi ’f-" Hothie style. The nave 
y large inullioned windows almost e(«nnletdrri|-''" '-'oHres.se.s and lighted 

“rt'xT'' '‘ 7 " ‘-■""'•J' 


Fig. 646. - Nave of the cathedral of Seville. 



Fig. 647. — Cloister of the cathedral of Ciudad-Rodrigo. Walk built in the Thirteenth Century. 


transepts. Above the arches of the nave runs a triforium of good and simple 
design and over it, a clerestory entirely too ample for the bright atmosphere .of 
Spain. Its exterior is not as richly decorated as the French cathedrals; the tow- 
ers of the iagade are somewhat too plain and are not as good as those of the 
French models from which they are derived. 

The cathedral of Toledo may be the work of a vSpaniard, although we know 
nothing more of him than the fact that he was called Petrus Petri (Pedro Perez) 
and was the architect of the holy church of Santa Maria at Toledo. Ilis rep- 
utation and antecedents are highly spoken of in an inscription in the cathedral. 
We may well ask ourselves who was this Petrus Petri who displayed such daring 
and originality in the planning of the cathedral at Toledo. French scholars, nat- 
urally, believe him to be that Pierre de Corbie who, inier se disputando, drew in 
the album of Vi Hard de lionnecourt the plan of an apse very similar to that of 
the cathedral of Toledo (fig. 572). In Spain they prefer to consider him a local 
architect who planned the most highly esteemed monument of his native land. 
As a matter of fact, the plan and arrangement of the cathedral of Toledo have 
certain peculiarities which indicate that its builder was of a more independent 
spirit than most of the architects who came from across the Pyrenees. This 
church is not worked out, like those of Leon and Burgos, by means of slender 
piers which depend upon the buttresses outside for their strength. Here, on the 
contrary, they are thick and massive, and the system of buttresses is reduced to 
a minimum. The nave and four aisles are of unequal height, rising one above 
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Fig, 650 .-Cat!ieclra) of Lerida. 
in the nave. 
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All this j^ives lh<' churches 
((ft ins 8eh»H>l a rallier [ilain 
aj}{>earant:e t'rem tlu* rmtside, 
but witliin tlu'V j) 0 sscss a eta- 
lain ele^^aul serenity atul auslei * 
ity whit'h ar*‘ m«»re in kee|)i]}o 
with a place et wershi[> than 
even the infuuunents >4' the 
Castilian sehenl. rht.‘ vaults are 
siniit4ei\ and th(‘ t'ein|>iiealed 
tuHwork nt' ribs a|t[>t‘ared only 
d urine ihe last years of tlu‘ 
( n 4 hiv: |> e r i n d, wlicn a 1 1 the 
grt'al eaihedrals hati been ta nn- 
jdiMevl. An tMVjcienl arranee- 
men?. (4' \voud?a? etalings ab‘*\ e 
the reiadorein^ arehes is char- 
ataeristie > 4‘ ukuiv i 4* Un*se Cat- 
alan ch in eh es; indeeth buth 
their nualeds and stnu'tural 
teclu}it[ne were takiui fnnn the 
South of France where we lind marked Italian inliueriees. In Ara^em aiul Catal» >- 
Ilia there are no examples of importation of thcGoihie types n}' Xrn thern kranee 
as in the case of the catliedrals of Leon and (humea. 4‘he transitim? Innldini^s 
were, first of all, those executed in accordance with the well established travli- 
tions of the Cistercian monks. The cathedral of Lerida is a master[4eci‘ i4' this 
mature art, in which we find all the grace and delicacy of oriuunriUaticnvof (lie 
last years of the Komanesque period, it is compesed of a nave and iw*» aisles 
with a cupola above the crossing. Already we find the c:oni|n»si{e Ci4mnns (hg« 

ure bjo) wiiicli seem 
it |»rophecy of the 
ribbed vault. The 
main f.acade, now 
destroy 4^1, r>pencd 
ujmn a chnster wlnidi 
formed a spaeions 
narthex. I'liis niemi- 
inental portico of the 
cathedral ef Leri da 
must have been a 
most ddlghtful fea- 
ture, for the liuiiding 
is set up mi tlie tof) of 
a mountain, and t.me 
of the galleriCvS o f l lie 
c 1 0 i s t (1 r s t i 1 1 opens 
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upon the steep slope and overlooks 
the plain of the Segre. 

Another Cistercian church 
which was completed during the 
Gothic period is that of the monaS” 
tery of San Cugat del Valles. In the 
fagade is a large portal, its beveled 
sides covered with mouldings, and 
above is a beautiful rose window 
(figs. 651 and 652). In the interior 
the vaults begin to .change, coiU'- 
mencing with the apse which is the 
oldest part of tlie structure, and 
ending with the fagade which is the 
latest. The cupola is octagonal and 
is strengthened by ribs (fig. 653). 
The cathedral of Tarragona is also 
a Cistercian building which was 
overtaken by the Gothic style. The 
apse is still covered by a 
serabdome without any ribs. 

There is no ambulatory but 
an octagonal tower over the 
crossing characteristic of the 
great monastic churches of 
the Romanesque period. On 
the piers are heavy mouldings 
which correspond to the ribs 
of the vaults. The nave is 
much higher than the two 
aisles and is supported later- 
ally by very plain rectangular 
buttresses. The. value of the 
cathedral of Tarragona lies in 
its sobriety and the simplicity 
of line found in its interior. It 
is one of the finest examples 
of the work of the transition 
period (fig. 654). On the other 
hand, it is one of the few Cat- 
alan monuments where the 
fagade is completely Gothic. 
Usually these were left plain 
until the Renaissance, for the 
general lines o f the Gothic 
lagade could hardly be ap- 



Fig. 6o4.— Interior of the Cathedral of Tarragona- 



Fig. G35. — Interior of the Cathedral of Barcelona. 
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chapels permit a greater height to the 
lateral aisles, which gives the entire 
interior of the structure an extraor- 
dinary unity (fig. 655). 

All this contributes much to the 
original character of the monument, 
for the lighting system depends upon 
it. The light comes through the win- 
dows in the outer walls, across the 
galleries, and filtei'S through the col- 
umns which separate the nave from 
the aisles, In its color and general 
atmosphere, this cathedral contrasts 
strongly with those of Castile, where 
the illumination is excessive. In the 
latter we find a ty p e o f stru c tlir e 
suited rather to the northern coun- 
tries. The cathedral of Barcelona was 
copied in other Catalonian monu- 
ments, particularly in the cathedral 
of Manresa and the church of Santa 
Maria del Mar, which is a beautiful 
example of simplicity of construc- 
tion. The careful engineering displayed in the last is the more remarkable, when 
we consider the small size of the buttresses which arrest the entire thrust of 
the nave and aisles. 



The cathedral of Gerona has an apse-aisle which is very similar to that of 
the cathedral of Barcelona, although on a somewhat smaller scale (figs. 657 and 
658). It is evident that the canons of Gerona were producing a smaller copy of 
the Barcelona cathedral; but when it was seen that it was becoming nothing 
more than a lesser imitation, the architect, Guillem Bofill, decided to abandon 
the two lateral aisles al- 
ready indicated by the 
character of the apse 
and to cover the entire 
structure with a single 
vault which would be 
75 feet wide, III feet 
high and 164 feet long. 

The chapter, before 
adopting his proposi- 
tion, called a consulta- 
tion of the best known 
architects of the coun- 
try, and some even 
came from Narbonne 




t 


Fig, 660, — Apse of the cathedral of Palma de Mallorca, 
showing the Capilla Mayor and the Chapel of the Trinity. 
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thedral of Barcelona is surmounted 
by two magnificent bell- towers over 
the transepts. There is one above 
the Royal Chapel of Santa Agueda 
and another on the church of Santa 
Maria del Pi. 

Something of this Catalan style 
is to be seen even in the cathedral 
of Saragossa or the Seo. This church 
was altered several times even in the 
Gothic period, till its plan became 
almost a square with its nave and 
four aisles. The vaults are a network 
of ribs. Catalan influences are also 
found in the kingdom of Murcia, 
which was conquered in the reign 
of Jaime I. 

Most of the cathedrals of Eastern 
Spain have a cloister. The climate 
favored these courts set beside the 
cathedrals. They were open to the 
public. We have already noted that 
the cloisters of the cathedrals of Le- 
rida and Tarragona were built in the 
Cistercian style. Those at Gerona and Tortosa are older than the cathedrals 
themselves; that ot the former is purely Romanesque. The cloister of the Barcelo- 
na Cathedral (fig. 663) harmonizes well with the church, forming an integral part 



Figs. 667 and 668. — Facade and interior of the Lonja at Valencia. 



Fig. 666. — Stairway of the Qeneralidad 
of Catalonia. Barcelona. 
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Fig. 671. ~ Boitadary-cross. 
Tarragona. 


Catalina and those of the cathedral, the most 
prominent feature of the city. This magnificent 
convent, together with that of the Franciscans 
which occupied an immense area near the sea, 
was destroyed so completely that hardly a trace 
of the buildings remains. In Palma de Mallorca the 
Franciscan church and cloister are still standing, 
but the monasteries of the mendicant orders, sit- 
uated as they were in the cities, sulferecl greatly 
during the revolution. 

The Premonstratensians also built some of 
their houses during the Gothic period; we might 
mention that of Bellpuig de las Avellanas in the. 

Province of Lerida and those of Aguilar de Cam- 
poo and Santa Crux de Ribas. The Carthusians 
founded enormous abbeys in Spain as well. Some 
of these are still characteristic, such as the Car- 
tuja de Miraflores near Burgos, which was built 
well into the Fifteenth Century, and the monas- 
tery of Montalegre near Barcelona. The latter is 
entirely of baked brick after the Lombard taste, 
which is not extraordinary, when we consider the 

close relations existing between Aragon and Italy at that time and the interest 

taken in its construction by Alfon- 
so V, who then resided at Naples. 

Turning to the civil and mili- 
tary architecture of the Gothic pe- 
riod, we again note the same differ- 
ences in the styles of Central and 
Eastern Spain. In the former, the 
civil structures often reflect Arab 
influences. Their style is not as pure 
as that of the schools of Aragon 
and Catalonia. If we compare the 
fagade of the palace of the Consejo 
Municipal at B a r c e 1 o n a (fig. 664 ) 
with that of the old Plospital de la 
Latina at Madrid (fig. 665), we see at 
once the different spirit with which 
the same theme has been inter- 
preted in these two regions. Above 
the doorways of both are two 
shields and step-like mouldings; 
but at Barcelona the arch is round 
and the archivolt ornamented with 
Fig. 672. — Sixteentli-century window. Barcelona. Gothic leaves, while at Madrid the 
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Fig. 676. — Castle of Mota, Medina del Campo. 
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ured by later altera- f . . . . 

the city. Later, the 

Gien er alidad, which 676 . — Castle of Mota, Medina del Campo, 

administered the gov- 
ernment of all Catalonia, was constructed near the Municipal Palace at Barce- 
lona, The Generalidad palace was begun during the last years of the Fifteenth 
Century and later was used for a long time as the FTigh Courts. It is only recent- 
ly that it has been restored to its original service. It has preserved the facade, 
the front court with its stairway (fig. 666) and another larger court communi- 
cating with the various dependencies. The Gothic facade of the chapel is still 

standing, but the interior is all Re- ^ ^ 

naissance in style. 

Another type of civil building 
peculiar to the Catalan cities is the 
Lonja de Mar, or Vessel men’s Ex- 
change; here charters and contracts 
were drawn up and admiralty law 
administered. Three of these are still 
in an excellent state of preser- 
vation: those of Valencia, Mallorca 
and Perpignan. Of the one at Bar- 
celona, only the main hall remains, 
engulfed in the present neo-classical 
structure. Another Lonja seems to 
have existed at Messina, but only i 
the chapel is preserved. These 
Exchanges came to h e w h a t the 
old basilica was in Roman times. 

There was a vast columned hall 
for the public with smaller apart- 
ments for the court and officials PHOTO'S AEif 

(figs, 667 and 668). Fig. 677.- Castle of Coca. Segovia, 
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Fig. 681, ~ Castle of Benisand, Valencia. 
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were magnificent strnctnres in Gothic times. The one at Barcelona, with its lofty 
halls covered with beams supported by pointed arches, has continued in use 
down to our own time, in spite of the remarkable growth of the city. In Gerona 
the handsome fa<jade of the hospital called La Almoyna is still preserved with 
its large doorway covered by a round arch and ornamented with shields and 
other sculptures. 

At Barcelona the kings of Ara- 
gon had two large palaces of which 
considerable remains have come 
down to us. One near the city-wall 
was the old castle of the Templars 
within the city, which was called 
the Palau Menor. It was composed 
of a series of halls lying around 
three sides of a court, the entrance 
to which was flanked by two towers. 

The other palace, the Palau Major, 
was situated near the cathedral. 

Only the doorway, the royal chapel 
and one of the halls remain. The 
latter has been converted into the 
monastery-church of Santa Clara. 

Both the Cap ilia Real and this hall 
are covered by an ingenious and ef- 
ficient system of reenforcing arches 
which support the beams (d'the ceil- 
ing instead of studding. The beams 



Fig. 682. “Main facade and tower 
of the castle of Benlsand. 
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Gabreiiy, near Leri da, which be- ' 

longed to the Templars, the vaulted ; . • ‘ 

halls and chapels are still almost \ P®! ' i 

intact. The castles ‘ of Perelada and . 1^'— 4 ' 

Requesens are among the most iin- I J L . 

portant in Catalonia, and the ruined 
castle of Pollensa in Mallorca is also 
worthy of mention. That of Bellver, 
at Palma, is a royal palace rather 
than a castle (tigs. 678 and Ci/p), It 
was constructed in the reign of 
Jaime II of Mallorca b}^ an architect 
named Pedro Salva and; is located,, 
on a pine clad hill near the entrance 
to the harbor. Both the plan and 
the large central court are of circu- 
lar form; around the latter extends 
an elegant cloister of two stories. 

From the circular ground-plan, only 
the great cylindrical tower defend- 
ing the entrance stands out. The 
royal palace of Perpignan is the 
same type of fortified residence; it, 
too, is the work of the kings of Ma- 
llorca to whom Jaime I bequeathed 
the district of Rousillon. In both the 
palace of Perpignan and the castle 
of Bellver, we find the same ar- 
rangement of a central court siir- 684. —Tomb of Jaime Ik Santas Cri?i;s, 

rounded by a two-storied arcade, 

like a cloister, which leads to the various apartments. Both structures are used 
today as barracks. At Perpignan we still find the curious building called the 
Castellet, which is nothing more than one of the gates. Projecting on one side is 
an octagonal tower, and on the other, a small fortress, or castle, both of which 
defend the passage (fig. 680), 

Later, about the middle of the Fifteenth Century, the castles take on more 
the character of residences, and their walls and towers with barbicans become 
purely orhamentaL The perilous times were over, and nobles and barons en- 
joyed large halls and broad windows incompatible with the defence system of 
the previous century. The walls were converted into terraces, and the mei'lons 
became merely decorations. The castle of Vilasar in Catalonia is typical of this 
period, and the same is true of the castle of Benisano in Valencia, which rises 
from its walled enclosure, liere the palace is rectangular, with a high tower in 
the centre (figs. 68 1 and 682). 

The liner fombs should also be mentioned. Most of the kings of Aragon 
were buried in the monastery of Poblet. But Pedro I was interred at Sigena,and 


Fig. 684. — Tomb of Jaime Ik Santas Camis, 
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Fig, 685.— Recumbent statues of King Charles and Queen Eleanor. st*dUi s « > 1 the kings, 

( Cathedral of Pamplona.) 1 1 1 ( r w ♦ > r k u 1 I ‘ t‘ d r t * 

I^Ioruo’a.s, a sculptor 

and goldsmith of Barcelona. These royal sepulchres weri^ barlnirously nuiiilate(l 
during the revolution of 1835. The stone cano]des have disa}f}a‘ared, and the 
marble coffins are so badly broken as to be hardly recognii^aliha 

James 11 and Pedro II, who were liuried at Santas C'reus. wt'it^ nuirc ftirlu- 
nate in their resting place. The covers of the sarcophagi were |iiert:ed and the 
tombs violated, it is true, but the canopies still remain iiitaei. }‘r*dn> 11, ihc 
Great, who conquered Sicily, is interred in a cofhn of aiuiquc red |>or])IiyrY 
which was probably broiigiu from Italy (hg. 683). Jaime il ami his wives n?st in 
a Gothic sarcophagus covered with portrait statues (tig, bSq). 

The tombs of the Romanesque period were really emHimuak only Gothic 
forms being added. A sarcophagus was set into a vaulted niche in the wall nr 
beneath the pavement of the church and covered with an inscribed slali of 
stone often carved in relief The sarcop]ragu.s is also ir<‘qucutly sculptured witii 

llie ]H>rlrait 
hgnre of the 
dc’ccasct] oii 
I iu‘ (Mu er; 
nil tlio front 
is a funeral 
strene, and 
at the feet 
a mast iff, 
tlie sym lud 
o f ti (1 e I i t y. 
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Fig.(»6.-StatiieoflsabenaofPortugai;rC«-/H^z,/6/,ia«/7oresJBin«ius! ' monks with 


Fig, 685.— Recumbent statues of King Charles and Queen Eleanor. 
(Cathedral of Pamplona.) 


Fig. 686. - Statue of Isabella of Portugal. fCwfeyVz ,fe MiraftoresJ Biiwius! 
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their prior, intoning a responsive 
chant. Toward the end of the Fif- 
teenth Centnry we find some of these 
sarcophagi ornamented with little 
niches containing weeping figures. 

The tombs of Castile are like 
those of Aragon and Catalonia ex- 
cept for the various differences of 
style peculiar to each region. The 
sepulchres prepared by Alfonso the 
Wise for his father, St Ferdinand, 
and ’his mother, Dona Beatriz, in 
the cathedral of Seville must have 
been very similar to those of Santas 
Creus, except that they were done 
in gold instead of marble; the por- 
trait statues were seated figures; and 
the sarcophagi under their canopies 
were covered with plates of silver 
which were decorated with repous- 
se shields. The royal tombs in Sev- 
ille Cathedral were destroyed in the 
reign of Pedro the Cruel. 

These royal sepulchres at Sev- 
ille were an exception. St. Fer- 
dinand was buried there because 
he had conquered the city from the 

Moors. Most of the kings of Castile p«(.TQM.n 

were interred in the cathedral of Fig. 687.— Tomb of Juan de Padilla. 

Toledo or in the monastery of Las (Mnsenrn of Burgos.) 

Huelgas near Burgos. Although the 

latter sepulchre can be viewed only through an iron grating, the monastery 
being strictly cloistered, some of them are seen to consist of sarcophagi sup- 
ported by brackets carved to resemble lions. Some of the recumbent statues 
of the royal tombs are works of unusual beauty (figs. 685 and 686). 

We also find the vaulted niche in the wall in Castile; it is often decorated 
Moorish work. One of the finest Castilian monuments of this sort is that of Juan 
de Padilla from the nionastei7 of Fres-del-Val, now in the Museum of Burgos 
(fig. 687). The noble page kneels upon the coffin before a prie-dieu and in the 
background is a small altar with a Descent from the Cross. On the front of the 
coffin are angels holding the Padilla coat-of-arms. 

The s cu 1 ptu r al orn am en tati 0 n , whi ch in th e ear li er cathedrals of Leo n , Bur- 
gos and Toledo was purely a French imitation, takes on more and more of the 
.national character and the local spirit of the various parts of the Peninsula. In 
the Catalan district, it is simple and precise, with a very restricted repertory ot 
plant forms; but these are arranged between the mouldings with a clarity and 
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- Relief ontlie doorway of the palace of King 
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Fig, 691, — Altar from Anglesola. (Boston Museum.) 


rators who repeated here the fixed types of the land where all Gothic art origi- 
nated. The school which grew up around them did little to change the vari- 
ous elements of the traditional repertory. In the Coronation of the Virgiiij for 
example, she is seated at the side of the Saviour accompanied by two kneeling 
angels with candles. This theme reappears in the cathedrals of Leon and at Toro 
precisely as we have already noted it at Fads, Amiens and Chartres, The Ado- 
ration of the Kings, on the other hand, in the cathedral of Pamplona, although 
it is the work of Jacques Perut, a French artist, is already somewhat altered 
(fig. 692). Little by little Spanish sculptors freed themselves from French in- 
fluences and formed Gothic schools of their own which varied according to the 
country, for Spain was then composed of a number of nations. In the cathedrals 
of Catalonia we find fewer sculptures than in those of Castile; only the Virgin, 
still quite French, on the central column of the main entrance of the cathedral of 
Tarragona can really be considered a work of art. The accompanying apostles 
already have a certain vulgarity. The sculptors of this work, however, were 
Bartomeu and Jaime Castayls, good Catalan names. The sandstone of the cathe- 
dral of Barcelona is unsuitable for monumental sculpture. At Gerona the apostles 
make a late appearance on one of the lateral doors, but these are even more 
vulgarly executed than at Tarragona. 
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Nevertheless, there were 
in ( alalimia Gothic sculptors 
we 1 1 w o r H i y ‘it I:) » .^1 n ^ com ~ 
IRired with those of France, 
the \ irg(‘ti rle la Alert'cd in 
Barcelona, which dates iVotn 
the Thirteenth Century, is a 
beaut it ul seatta l tigur(' (.»r the 
French type, luit it still 
ilects the spirit of Catalonia, 
At IVilma t\vi» ^reat masters, 
Guillem Sagrera and I’cac 
A I o r e. y , d e cn ra t e d 1 1 1 [hi er t a 
del Alar oft fie cathedral. 


- (lei .viar oi tfie cathedral. 

Fig. 602. -Adoration of the Kings. A „r .si;u I pi un* 

T>,i 1 . 1 , seems to luive licrm tornual it 

loble when the royal burial place was decorated by Pcdru .d CTcuoin,.' o 
so, the lact that close by the moiiastf'ry were the quariies of I .as Ihirias will,’ 
en smooth compact limestone facilitated the i.roducli..,, .,f many .seulpimai 

works, lor iMiih t lie monastery 
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Enlaiin, 

(Cathedral of Barcelona,) 


itself and the ehurehes anti 
castl(*.s of the jilain tif (;rgel 
and Coiu:a de Harbera, Per- 
luijis the hnesf pieee i‘arverl 
from tin* limesfj *111011 I ..as Bor- 
jas is tin* ahar nf Aniviesola, 
now in the bostmi Alusenm 
oi Mne Arts (riip 601). 

Behin^in^ m the middle 
^Vn^rt(audht :elH ^^vis Ihe jioF 
\chitiine alalKister statue in 
the treasury of t he cathedral of 
Gi'rona, supposed to lie that of 
Charlema^m^ (Plate Xl.lXh) 

It is jirolialdy the statue of 
one ot th(j kiiit’s of Arati^on, 
lor it beans his arms on ilur 
sa.sh and arm mi r. r‘o.s,sibly 
h lejire.sents Pedro el Chn’e- 
nionioso; we kii,.w that he 
ordered a ivnmiim- of .slatue.s 
of his illn.strioiis ] iredecessurs. 

At the lei't ol the liHiiri; is 
a monster with a minvlier of 
bodie.s and heads tqion which 
file monareli stands trium- 



Polychrome alabaster statue representing one of the kings of Aragon, 
(Cathedral of Gerona.) 
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phant. Iliis may well onimpmorate the sedition 
at Valencia whicli was .siip|:)ressed by this king, 
or Ills \’icloi-y over the anarchy of the Union of 
which he boasts in his chronicle, 

Anotlier im|>ortant sculptural inonnment in 
Catahmia is the casket t:ontuining the relics of 
Santa Kulalia in tlie cathedral at Ilarcelona (fig- 
ure 'Fhe inllnence ( 4 * Pisan art is very evi- 
dent in the reliefs and the angel ligiires which 
adorn it, Nevertlieless, it is tjuile Catalan in spirit. 

Altliougli the identity of the artist is unknown, 
there is notliing to lead us to liclieve that he was 
a native of Italy. More and more data are being 
coilectetl in tlu^ andnvcs regarding the artists wlio 
worked in Catalonia, and we set! that althougli 
tliey were resjionsivt! tn the artistic cairrents of 
hVance and Italy, d<jwn to the end of th(! Idf- 
tcentli (hmtury, th(‘y were all Catalans. We learn 
Iron) the documents tlial the Virgin of .Solsona 
and that of la Mcrct^d wm*e tlu! work of Catalan 
sculiUors, also tin! tomlis at Poblct, The same 
seems to be true of the statues alter the French 
style on the tonil.) of Jaime II at vSantus Cn!us, 
that of Eiisendu tie Moncada in Pedralbes and 
the ''Charlemagne'’ at Geroma, Eycn the supposed Pisan artist who carved the 

caskt!t of Santa Eulalia at Barcelona was prob- 
al)ly a C atalan as well, 

'I he last Gotiiic sculpture oi Catalonia is 
tile St. Cieorge done in silver in the chapel of 
the Generalidad (hg. G94). This Cappadocian 
( ina.!k saint has become a Catalan citizen who 
has just [Hit on armour, and is still unfamiliar 
with the lance with which he is to slay the 
fearful c:reature twisting at his feet. 

As the Castilian Royal Archives have been 
burned, and those of the cathedrals are inac- 
cessi 1 ) le to scho 1 a rs, we h a v e n 0 1 the in ex- 
luiust i I:)Ie d ocum entary sources w li i c h exist 
in Barcelona in the Archive de la Corona de 
Aragun, The first Gothic statue in Castile, 
bcsi(le,s the figures on the cathedrals, is prob- 
ably the Virgen de las Batallas, which St. Fer- 
dinand is sut)]>osed to have carried with him 
and is today in the cathedral of Seville (fig- 
Fjg.a 95 .~Tju> Virgen de kis BaUUlas. 695). It is carved from ivory and both the 

(Cat/wfhv/ ofSi^vfm^^ nuintle and tlie type itself are extremely Span- 
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Century, however, Italian artists 
began to arrive in the country, 
such as Stamina and Nicolas Flo- 
rentino, who painted the reredos 
of the cathedral of Salamanca. 

In Catalonia not only the doc- 
uments have been preserved, but 
also the Gothic panels and altars 
referred to in the archives, no 
doubt, because of the small part 
taken by this region in the Re- 
naissance, Today, after a number 
of years of research, we have , an 
almost complete series of Catalan 
painters beginning with the first 
part of the Fourteenth Century. 

The first of these is something 
more than a name found in a doc- 
ument, Fie was Ferrer Bassa, and 
some remains have been preserved 
of his work. It is well known that 
he illuminated a copy of the code 
ofUsajes for King Jaime IL Ferrer 
Bassa's manuscript has disappear- 
ed, but other codices of the same 
period have come down to us, 

which give us some idea of Catalan miniature painting in the time of this artist. 
An excellent example is the handsome frontispiece of the Book of Privileges of 
Mallorca, the work of Romeu Despoal (fig. 699). Another is a page of the great 



Fig. 697. — Miniature of the Cantigas 
of Alfonso the Wise. (Escoriat Lihranj,) 



Fig. 698, — Miniature of the Cantigas of Alfonso the Wise. (Escorial Ltbranj,) 
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Fig. G99.-MRiiature of tlie Book of Privilcftes. 
(Polma do Moliorcu,) 
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Fig. 701 

extended. To him ai'e now 
tributed other similar paintings 
which had been supposed to be 
the work of Borrassa until the ar- 
chivist of Manresa found docu- 
mentary proof that Pedro Serra 
was the painter of the r credos in 
his cathedral, Serra is now be- 
lieved to have painted the reredos 
of Sant Llorens dels Morunys, as 
well as that of Todos los Santos 
at San Cugat del Valles. .He was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the del- 
icate and soft tones of the Siennese 
school. Plis Madonnas are tender 
and youthful and wear a mantle 
covered with flowers. Light blues, 
greens and transparent reds pre- 
dominate against the gold back- 
ground. The angels of Pedro Serra 
are still similar to the Virgins of 
Duccio. ITe worked on after the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Centu- 
ry, but, like Ferrer Bassa’s, the 
spirit and style of his pictures 
belong to the Fourteenth. 

In the Fifteenth Century the 
Catalan painters continued to be 
dominated by this Italian influ- 
eiicCj but the school took on more 
and more a character of its own 

HISTORY OF ART, — V. 11. -29. 


Frescoes by Ferrer Bassa in Pedralbes. Barcelona. 
at 



Fig. 702.— Borrassa panel ofthe reredos at Perpignan. 
(Metropolitan Musemn of New York.) 
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Fig. Cm-Mh,iature of the Boole of PrivilegeH. 

(Palma rieMaUorca.) 


Fig. 700.-Miss«l Mayor of San C.,,^at del Valles 
Barcelona. 
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tiK.' I■■^e^r•lt mi nia I iirc.s uf H,,. 
IH 4 ‘iu(i (Jig. ^fji 

ISa.ssa, ^viih hj.s ron'cliil 
IHT.sunalily, .sr'cj.is I ., ha\',:* ,n.i an 
eiKl trMhi.s vaciiiali.m. Ih,- ua.s not 
>i tfieai niasii-i ol -ira\vin«; indw;d, 
hi.s lrf,scot.,s arc sojjjoiinies ciiildisli- 
ly iiicori pi t. 11,1! 1,,, i,;„i 
Italy and wa.s actjuaiida'd wiiii the 
ntnv repertory It,:diai! art which 
wa.s orowin.L; nr. in l-|orcm:c and 
Fiiciia at the tini.' j ho. in n.p; 

wh.ai he >.vas couHnissioned to [.ain’t 
the chapel |•c.J!a!l,c5. idoitos 
It i .stoi .s iij J adna, .\ssisi. Rome and 
Ntq-le.s must have ,s(in 

It i.s s.roi.ai.i,. (hat I crrcr Ra.s.sa saw 

fix* works (i,,. 

which h.ivi* since di.sa|,|, eared. Init 
hitt prclcrcn, ,- ..ras t. ,r the .sienne.st' 
■«'hool which, ahhonoh n.x, as po,,. 

that ot Morcncc. was more 
•‘Stenned i.y the hner art coMn..is- 
Feurs like iVirarch. I he inlluence 

'•! fill* >iennese sc!, ....hipon Catalan 

lasqsi (V,, m,.n.,han a cen- 
t'"y. It is inteiesiii..^. n,,(e that 
a.s late as die iieoiiinj|,o u,,. [.if. 

' entmy, Kin- Martin pre- 

«-ntcd the (ath.shal of liaiceh.na 
'vuh u \“irgin 

hcri.T Iki.ssa was followed by 
James St^ria^ who was also a resi- 
dent llarcelona. He was employ. 
wl 111 1305 by the monks of the 
.Satilo .'-iej.itleto at .S:iia»o.ssa. 'fhen 

«''>»‘fil‘t‘.IroSeriaa(iin.eridonhe 

tin,, y, A coniidete 
reredos by this atiisi lia.s beer, pre- 
■'^eived in one ..fthe chaj.el.s of the 

Ilis seliooi : 

“overed ti.s l.iroad 

fx, area as that of f errer Itassa. or 
l",.s.silily it was even more widelv 
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Fig. 70R — Frescoes by Ferrer Bassa in Pedralbes. Barcelona. 


extended. To him are now at 
tributed other similar paintings 
which had been supposed to be 
the work of Borrassii until the ar- 
chivist of Manresa found docu- 
mentary proof that Pedro Serra 
was the painter of the reredos in 
his cathedral, Serra is now be- 
lieved to have painted the reredos 
of Sant Llorens dels MorunySj as 
well as that of Todos los Santos 
at San Cugat del Valles, tie was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the del- 
icate and soft tones of the Siennese 
school. I-Iis Madonnas are tender 
and youthful and wear a mantle 
covered with flowers. Light blues, 
greens and transparent reds pre- 
dominate against the gold back- 
ground. The angels of Pedro Serra 
are still similar to the Virgins of 
Duccio. He worked on after the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Centu- 
ry, but, like Ferrer Bassa's, the 
spirit and style of his pictures 
belong to the Fourteenth. 

In the Fifteenth Century the 
Catalan painters continued to be 
dominated by this Italian influ- 
ence, but the school tooLonmoie Fig. 702.— Borrassji panel of the reredos at Perpignan, 

and more a character of its own (Metropolitan Mnseiwi of Neto York.) 
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Fiff. e99.-Miniahire of tlie Book of PrivileRC'S. 
(Paima cle Matlorca.) 



Ffe.TOO.-Miss.HMayonHS„nC„Raide,VkU,^ 

(Archwo Heal.) BAi!cm.oNA. 


nii.ssal .af San ( iigat. cmhcllislu-.d 
witli (Ik- (Inc siaolls <-iianicieri.stic 
"1 Uie iTfiirl) niinial ure.s .if 

I>erin< i (ijg. 

i'encr Jiassa. with his iVm-eliil 
IHTSonahty. sf, nis f., h.ave 
end to tins vari!liiii,>i,. n,. 
a hH-eai inaHt.'f drawing: indeed, 
Ills Ire.se.ies ai.‘ s..im'tiines eliildisli- 
ly iiieoiift t, l:!i} he had travelled in 
Italy and was aetinainted with tlie 
new rei.ein.iy ed' Italian art wliieh 
was »inwiMo a,, i„ |.(,„,au-e and 
^'eiiaat the lime , jiri. 
wh.Ti he was (:r.iniui,ssii .ned to (laint 
the ehajift i.| i'( (:han!es. tii.iHu’s 
IVesCHs in iy..hia. Assisi, 

-Naj.les inir-t have tieeri siiil hesh. 
it IS i-n. halite tiiat Ceri'er llassti saw 
the Winks i.f the latter at Xaples 
witieh have sinee disap|:, eared, but 
Ills iH-et'ei eiu e was (m the Sientie.se 
sehiioi whieh, ahheiieh n..i as i.,.],- 
Hiar as that ..f l■t•.li.■,iee, was in,. re 
«■sl(■enled i.v the tua-r art e, ,1111, .is- 
setirs like IVnareh. The inliuenee 
"I tlif Sienii, S,-:-, h..„l H!,. .11 Catalan 
l.tiiiiiin.^ lasted C.r nMi,. tl.an a eeii- 
liny- it is ini, leMiriR t,, !„.,{r that 
a.s late as Ilie ite^iiiniMM- ..f , j„, i.-jc. 
•nentli Century. Kin;.' Marlin pre- 
i^iTited the ...theeh.ii ..j liareeiona 
with a Minin !r..m Sienti. 

I*errer fkiSsa was f, .11, .wed bv 
.(•■iim's Terra, u h,, was ids,, a re.si- 
lienl kI liareeli.ua. Me w;is einidi.y- 
<‘d in ijt.; |,y the miank.s ol' tlie 
«anto Sejnilen. at Mi..»,.ssa. Miert 
iT'tH'.s I'edr,. Sen., .,t the end ,.1' the 
l■'.urteelith Certiury. A e,.mj,lete 
leredes hy llii.s artist 1,.,^ I.een f.n‘- 
•SHi'ved in . .ne ,,rthe ehaiH-ks of the 
‘■'‘^’"■'''>•1 «'i ^I.iiiresa. Ilis seho,,! 
i^w'iiis t.,. have ei.v.Ted as l.road 
HU are;i ;is th;u ..i l-errer Iktssa, or 
possil.ly it was even jiiore wideiv 
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Fig. 701, — Frescoes by Ferrer Bassa in Pedralbes, Barcelona. 


extended. To him are now at 
tributed other similar paintings 
which had been supposed to be 
the work of Borrassa until the ar- 
chivist of Manresa found docu- 
mentary proof that Pedro Serra 
was the painter of the reredos in 
his cathedral. Serra is now be- 
lieved to have painted the reredos 
of Sant Llorens dels MorunySj as 
well as that of Todos los Santos 
at San Cugat del Valles. He was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the del- 
icate and soft tones of the Siennese 
school. His Madonnas are tender 
and youthful and wear a mantle 
covered with flowers. Light blues, 
greens and transparent reds pre- 
dominate against the gold back- 
ground. The angels of Pedro Serra 
are still similar to the Virgins of 
Duccio. He worked on after the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Centu- 
ry, but, like Ferrer Bassa’s, the 
spirit and style of his pictures 
belong to the Fourteenth. 

In the Fifteenth Century the 
Catalan painters continued to be 
dominated by this Italian influ- 
ence, but the school took on more 
and more a character of its own 
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^■g. 703.- Catalan painting ,,y Lui« Borrass.l, ,ycl, , 

.1..' .y,u,,„ alu,™,-,,,,. 

It: t'lujcd by l»eill«' iiHic. 
Jifnciftit (ir any iitliiT ai'- 
list it: t:iiirf!ii anti even 
e*-xpi»rteil inatiy t>r it.s j.ie- 
iure.s til IbreiHii ftmntrie.s. 
i ite p.'iiiiting.s i,r l!an;e- 
It'iui weic .sent not t.nly 
■Sardinia and Sicily, which 
were tlie,, Catalan j, re. v- 
itice.s, ):nii al.su tu PLsa, 
aiitl in this niaimer the 
iidluenee id' the Ctitalan 
painter.s ,d' tlie l-'ifteenth 
Century e.xt.aitled even to 

tin; artists or Nice and the 
J’iiviera. 

tif-st Kirteentli-centurv 
painter ul' Catalonia was 
1-tti.s Jiorra.s.s;i. Me wa.s an 
e-xcelh;nt: cttlori.slv but we 
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Fig, 705. •— Altar of Cardona, (Museum of Barcelona.) 


Santa Clara, now in 
the Museo Episcopal 
at Vich (fig. 703). Nev- 
ertheless, his studio at 
Barcelona must have 
been well known, for 
he received commis- 
sions iVom distant cit- 
ies like Burgos and his 
name appears in con- 
tracts for a number of 
altar-screens and the 
like which have today 
disappeared. 

There are many 
r eferen ces toother 
Fifteenth - century 
Catalan painters in the 
archives and many altar-screens have 
identified, but providentially both 
the contract and the work itself 
have been preserved in a number 
of cases. Thus we know that Huguet 
painted the reredos of San Pedro 
de Tarrasa, and that the Vergos, 
father and son, had another well 
known studio in Barcelona, for a 
large number of important works 
can confidently be ascribed to 
them. The altar of the tanners’ guild 
at Barcelona, possibly that of San 
Vicente de Sarria as well, and those 
of San Antonio Abad at Barcelona 
and the Royal Chapel of Santa 
Agueda are all their work (fig. 708 
and Plate XL V). 

The Catalan reredos, 0 r reta- 
bio, is usually rectangular. Its cen- 
tral portion is elongated by the 
addition of an upper panel where 
we find represented the Crucifixion, 
or the Virgin surrounded by angels 
(hg. 703), On the central panel the 
Virgin or patron saint of the church 
is painted on a larger scale (fig- 
ure 704). On the adjoining panels 


been preserved whose artists cannot be 



Fig. TOC. — St. George by Huguet 
(Museum of Barcelona.) 
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Fig. 707. Tlie Trinity. (Museum of Vich.) 



a reredos of Sarrid 

WuseumofBanelona.) 


HLSTORV OF .MFI' 

I we iiiKl rc|,n.sci)ie,l a .storv fruni 
[ tli,,c;,,s|M'!s. enibelli.she,l with 

‘M'ociyitli.ai rletails „r ..the.-.s lake,, 

the .sain(:,sa.s relat- 
ed by jata.lH.s dr- \’,>rayi„e in Ids 
C'U den I.,«end u ldel, the |,ainter.s 
all knew by heart, iicdian influeiiee 
per.sisl.s, afs in sutne .,r the cih.r.s 
tuifl backanniiHl.s. t hi a litionnaU of 
the aliar ui (, aifimia we .see (iinttes- 
qtie tireldtceture in the baeksmund 
", die Ademtiun <,!’ the rMaj^i. The 
Iheni.selves are dressed and 

‘iiiiiral iilo:- AI m.ms “ciVi. 

dliF l•K;.•d ehar.ieter b<-e..nie,s 
iti'iie and iiiiire aeeentiialed. The 
Catakin bur.qhers and nierehaat.s 

T**.’' !' '"‘ '''wdn^ nnnd.ers 

( '.tj' in ihi' ir'|,rest'nt;uion.s nl' 
tile lives i.t the .sai.u.s and nilier 
t.tr,rie.s r,| a reii.yi.Hi.s eharaeter; they 
tittunlin l!irniio-s alioni tlu- e.xraai- 

‘jrnKTs.VVeseeihentin,dct„res.,r 

tlie Uiiedi.xir,,! and tlie niartvrdnrn 
"I die .sdnt,s, .-es in the aneedutal 
I'yere-s ui the ret:,!:d,er.r Ma.sier 
Allensu in San Cngai del Valles 
jliK. 7<i!() anrl the inlerestino ;il- 
h-TTincal reiire.sentaliun ,.f the Trin- 
•;y neey in the .Mn.senm of Vieh 
70;). 

Abunt the middle on he 1-111 

teenth Century the Catalan .school, 
new detei'ioratino ilnonf.!, too con- 
«ttiin a rej.etition of tiie .same 
heine.s, underwent a new inlhienee 
wtiidi might lun c given it another 

™tryet‘ die. A certain Luis Dal- 
niau, who had bt-en conimi.ssioned 
oi^nt the altar hir the chapel of 
tlieMu„u:.palConndlrd-|!an.elo„a 
to Flanders by Alfonso v: 

lide there, he was enrtipinred by 
- gieat wories of the Van Eyek 

blot ters, wlnxih were to revolutfo^^ 
t«ethe world of art. 1 Iks Virgende 
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los Concelleres is a Flem- 
ish Virgin with red un- 
dulating hair (hg. 710). 
Behind the grisaille ar- 
chitecture typical of the 
Van Eycks appear the 
singing angels of these 
artists as on the altar, or 
polyp tychj of the Mystical 
Lamb in Ghent. In Dal- 
mail’s picture the Coun- 
cilors of Barcelona on 
their knees devoutly wor- 
ship the Mother of God, 
apparently amazed at 
thivS Flemish Virgin so 
different from the one 
usually appearing on the 
altars of Catalonia. This 
Flemish influence seems 
to h a V e c o m e thro ugh 
Castile, where we have 
seen the art of that coun- 
try and of Burgundy 
taken up and completely 
adapted to its new home. 

A Cordovan painter, 
Bartolome Bermejo, who 
was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Van Eycks, 
came to Eastern Spain 
in the last years of the 
Fifteenth Century. He 
was commissioned by 
the canons of Earceloiui 
to paint a picture of the 
Pieta (tig. 712), and at 
Vich he did one of the 
Ecce Homo (fig. 71 1), 
For the town of Tons in 
Valencia he j.minted the 
altar to St.Micliael which 
has re ce n t ly 1 > e e n sent 
to England. 

Bill; by the end of 
the Fifteenth Century 
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Fig. 709. — Martyrdom of a Saint.YAi//sew^// of Barcelona.) 
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Fig. 710.— Virgen de los CouceUeres. YMaserim af BarceUma.) 
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Catalonia no lonq’er possessed suf- 
ficient adaptability to assimilate 
these Idemish inno\ations as it 
had the Italian art ol' the Trecen- 
to a hundred years before. As if 
wearied and saddened by the new 
dynasty, tlic Catalan peo})Ie lost 
their interest in art for four lonp^ 
centuries. After Bernieju, still an- 
other foreij^’ner painted the retal)h> 
of Santa Maria del Mar. I'lus was a 
German by tlie name rd \ rdouemiit. 
\^' e a Is 0 0 1 j ser V e ( tc r ma n i n f h i en c a:‘.s 
in tlic retablos ol (rranollers, but 
they lack cliaracter and were little 
assimilated. 

Valeucian art is later, and was 
less aOected by dynastic changes. 
In this province, at the end of the 
Fifteenth Century, we fmd the jires- 
tige which Barcelona had now lost. 


Ecce Homo. (Museum of Vicfu) 


Pieta by Bartolome Bermejo. (Cathedral of Barceloim. 



Fig, 713. — Reredos of St. George. From Valencia. 

In tlie centre of the composition is the Saint aiding a king of Aragon 
in single combat witli a Moorisli king. (Mtiscmm of South Keusington,) 
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Fiff, 714. — Cloister-gTille. 


{Cathedral of Barcelona.) 


For fifty years the Valendan paint- 
ers Avere marvelous colorists, Their 
beautiful retablos still preserved the 
iconography and general lines of 
Catalonian art. Flemish themes are 
seen everywhere. The new style of 
representing the Virgin and the 
FAernal F'atherj created by the Van 
Eycks, was widely copied in Valen- 
cia, with less precision, perhaps, 
than by Dalmau, but surely with 
more art and inspiration. One of 7 id, --G rating: of the pnlpiFsteps. 

these retablos from Valencia, in the aZ/jV/nv/fv/n.; 

South-Eensington Museum, repre- 

sents the legend of SL George. In the central panel is a Ijattlc lictween Mo..r.s 
and Christians m which one of the kings of Aragon, ])rot;ec(,ed liy the .Saint 
w 10 fights at his side, translixe.s a Moorish king with his lance (li«-. n i) It 
has been suggested that this apparition of St. George may have liei'ni tlm fa- 
mous one at the battle of Alcoraz in iioG, but it is more likely that it was tlie 
occasion of which we find an account in the Chronicles of King laime after tlie 
capture of the city of Palma de Mallorca; “And they say that thevsavv entering 
before them a white knight dressed in white armour who, we must believe, wa.s 
of qr central panel are sixteen others reiiresenling tlie legend 

with a cr^nM Virgin among the angels and the Kternal Father 

the Natior. r f “Vf'f d ’ '"'T There is also in 

A/r n Eondon a Vulenciau ptiiiuing .signed by “ilic son (d' 

Master Rodrigo” of which little is known. ^ 

H • ‘''’•chitecture, painting and .sculpture in Spain 

duung the Thirteenth, fourteenth and 1-ifteentli Centurie.s we .shall take a . dance 






Fig.717.-Door-knocker of the Archdeacon Fig. 718. — Door-knocker of the main door 

House of Barcelona, (Can f^errat.) Si rjns. of the Cathedral of Tarragona. 
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at the minor arts. There is enough material 

to fill a volume j and, as a matter of fact, en- ; ' ''f 
tire books have been published on the sub- 
ject. The doors were strengthened by studs, 
many forms of which are still to be seen 
on the doors of the old cities of Castile. The 
iron- workers of Catalonia were also famous; 
indeed, their wrought metal grilles in the 
cathedral of Barcelona are of marvelous 
workmanship (figs. 714-715). The doors of 
the cathedral of Tarragona still preserve 
their handsome hinges and the latch orna- 
mented with a dragon (fig. 718). We find 
a more modest development of the same 
theme in the latch of the so-called House 
of the Archdeacon at Barcelona (fig. 717). 

Sometimes the latch consists merely of a 
ring set in an ornamented plaque attached Fig. 716. — Gothic cloor-latcli. 

to the door (fig, 716). (Museum of CauFe,rat.) Sn,u^. 

The history of goldsmiths’ work in 

Spain has been covered to some extent by the rather unsatisfactory work of 
Baron de Davillier. Subsequently, many documents and inventories of the jewels 
of the kings and great nobles have been published as well. Except for a copy 
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Fig, 719,—Reliqiiary of the Corporales. DAieocA, 


of a record made in the reign of 
Sancho IV which is {U-eserved in the 
cathedral of Toledo, the acconnt- 
books of the royal archives have dis- 
appeared in Castile, In ihircelona, 
however, we still have not uuly the 
archives of the kings oi' Aragon, in 
wliich we find frequent laderences to 
0 r d e rs f o r j e v" els, I> u t a 1 s < » t h e ar- 
chives of the treasurer containing an- 
nual statements of the ]>ro|)erty of 
the kings and princes nf the royal 
family. In these invent* naes the de- 
scriptions of the iew(ds mention the 
enamelling and selling td' each |)iece. 
Besides tiie jewels intended lV*r |)(:*r- 
sonai use, such as girdles and neck- 
laces, the n*ynl iuventcoics also 
inenti< jn m<iny * *lhers of a [nn ely orna- 
mental character, such as tlm ‘‘castles 
of lovef' enclianKal trees, lions and 
other animals. Some of these were 
equipped with sjirings and clock- 
work or with alleg* >rical de\dces. 

AH of the treasures <»f the royal 
house of Aragon hav<* disaj^icarcd, 
and only the ritual r>bjtn‘ls i>f tln‘ 
cathedrals remain. One of the most 


important pieces of Catalan goldsmitlis’ work of the Fourte<mtIi Cent ury is the 
reliquary containing the corporahcloths of Darv>ca, winch were miraculovKsly 
stained with blood at the time of the conquest of Valencia, it was made at the 
command of Pedro the CeremoiiionSj who collected offerings from his courtiers 
in order that it might be completed by his jeweler, ]k:!dru Moragues (tig, 719). 
The reliquary is in the form of a rectangular monstrance, with silvivr figures in 
relief on the back representing the Crucifixion. Beneath this is the Virgin Mary 



Fig. 720. Casket of the Cofporales. Daroc.a. Fig. 721. "-Evangelistary covers. (Cat/ieifiral of Vfc/i.J 
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Fig. 723. — Chalice of Pope Luna. 
(Cathedral of TortosaJ 

between the king and queen who 

Fig. 722.— Monstrance in the Cathedral of Gerona, . r A 

appear as orantes* On the froiit^ two 
enameled doors bearing the shield of 
Aragon open and close, disclosing the relic itself. The host is kept in a casket 
decorated with enamels and repousse reliefs, (fig. 720). 

Among the Gothic monstrances of the Catalonian district, we might mention 
the one at Gerona which was made by a certain TTancisco Artado in 1430. It 
is ornamented by a series of pinnacles and buttresses, all done in excellent 
style (fig. 722). Other examples of Gothic goldsmiths’ work are preserved in 
most of the cathedrals of Spain (fig. 724). The books of the silversmiths’ guild 
at Barcelona, beginning with the Fifteenth Century, have been preserved. In 
these each candidate for admittance must draft a jewel. A somewhat later album 
of drawings of the silversmiths’ guild has been preserved in Seville as well. 
In regard to the Barcelona silversmith, Pedro Moragues, whom we have already 
mentioned, we know that he not only executed commissions like that of the 
Daroca monstrance, but also carved important sculptures, such as the tombs of 
Poblet and others at Saragossa. The more delicate work, like that of the ivory- 
carvers and silversmiths, was in imitation of French models; nevertheless, in 
Catalonia it was also adapted to the local art of the country (fig. 725). 

The most important ivory-carving from Catalonia is probably the saddle of 
one of the kings of Aragon, now in the Louvre (fig. 724). We believe it to be 
the one which belonged to Pedro II, the conqueror of Sicily. In the centre 
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Fig. 724. - Ivory saddle of King Pedro 11. (Loimre.) Pakis. 


is the inij)crial 
ea^le, the sym- 
bol oftheCihib- 
el I in e pa rty, 
j:?ra.spiii}T in its 
claws the Ibiclf 
hare and hold- 
iiiL!; above the 
cr«nvn two j)en" 
Hants, one, that 
ot Aragon, and 
the other, that 

of ^sieily. or the 
tWi» charging 
knigiiis, the one 
on the right 

shield the arms of Sicily. The small warriors o„ the border beliru.o Z,sr!l 
Aiagon,and between them are interspersed little group.s of a .somewhat (T.s- 
sica c laracter, representing the Hercules myth. It i.s CA idenlly 'I'hirtcenth-een- 

tury work; the 
decoration of 
tlu! bonier re- 
calls tile orna- 
niental arclii- 
volts of the 
gates ot A gra- 
nt unt, Leri da 
ioid \ uli.oicia, 
nnd the chair of 
Lodae No one 
i>nt a monarch 
tanikl iuive pos- 
sessed a work 
of art with its 
political allego- 
ry of the eagle 
and the hare, 
and tin's king 
of Aragon and 
•‘^ioily could 

h a r d 1 y li a y 

been other than 
Podro IL Alter 
his death these 
two kingdoms 


from Viclr fXerox/ 


H. of A.~V. II. 




litta 


»®^pttlii 
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1 and 2, Seal of Charles of Valois. —3. Seal of Maria de Luna, the wife of John I of Castile mid Leon. 
1. Seal of laime II of Aragon. — o. Seal of Pedro IV of Aragon. — 6 and 7. Seal of Martin I of Aragon. 
8. Seal of Maria de Molina, the mother of Ferdinand IV of Castile and Leon. 
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were separated, eacli in- 
herited by one of his tw<f 
sons. The knightly tlicnie 
corresponds to tlic charao 
ter of this romantic scn'er- 
cign who, as Dante wrote, 
wonderfully ‘VD’ogni virtu 
porto cinta ia cordaT 

In conclusion we will 
glance at the furniture tind 
textiles of this period. The 
inventories of the time 
describe carefully the arti- 
cles of luxury such as 
beds, chairs, chests and 
the like, many examples of 

which have been pre- Fig. 726. -- Gothic chest at Mmmcor, 

served (figs. 72G, ;27, 731, 

732 and 733). Especially noteworthy are the choir stalls of the cathedrals in 
every part of Spain. Many of them date only from the Renaissance, particularly 
in Castile, or at least from the period when Burgundian influence was domi- 
nant, as in the cathedral of Leon. Among the oldest of the choir stalls in Cen- 
tral Spain are those of the monastery church of Santo Tomas at Avila (fig. 728), 
which appear to have been completed in 1493. At the ends are two larger seats, 
supposed to have been intended for .Ferdinand and Isabella, whose arms and 
monograms are carved on the backs. The choir of the Seo of Saragossa dates 


|||||,||||| 



from the Fifteenth Century, as does that of the Cartiija of Miraflores. In Eastern 
Spaiiij the choir of Tarragona dates fronv the year 1478; and that of Barcelona 


was begun about the middle 
of the Fiiteeiith Century by 
Matias Bonafe, and finished 
some forty years later l^y two 
C'r e r m a n s , Miguel Lo cher 
and Juan Federico, who 
carved the pinnacles and 
other ornaments on the 
seats. 

There are many Gothic 
altars and vestiaries in the 
churches and sacristies of 
Spain, Two particularly 
handsome chairs, or th rones, 
are the abbot's chair in the 
Cartuja de Valldemosa near 
Palma de Mallorca, of carved 
open work, and the silver 
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Fig. 731. — Chest of the Fourteenth Century. 
(Museum o f Vich J 


throne of King Martin in the 
cathedral of Barcelona (fig- 
ures 74 7 and 748). 

, In Castile are preserved 
many chests of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth' Centuries. The 
chest of the Cid, which is 
to be seen in the cathedral 
of BiirgoSj is very curious 
with its iron studs and braces. 

In the museums and pri- 
vate houses we find other 

chests in the Gothic style ornamented with medallion.s and varied shields. 

In Catalonia the chests and colfers are quite characteristic. Bands of open 
work divide the front into three panels on which are painted shields and scenes, 

both sacred and prolane. The caskets 
for jewels and documents are also in- 
teresting; some of them are lined with 
beaten copper. Few moulds were em- 
ployed for beating out the copper, so 
the same theme was often repeated. 
These usually had to do. with love 
and would bear an insciiption such 
as, Amor, more si ns plau^ which we 
find in the Museums of Vich, or like 
another of the same type in the church 
of Cominges which bears the legend, 
Per amor do Madona me comb a I ab aqnesta vibora. 

In the inventories of the Gothic period we find frequent descriptions of 
the rich fabrics possessed by the nobility, such a.s cloaks, garments and expen- 
sive cloths. Some of these seem to have been manufactured in Spain, for they 



Fig. 732.- 


Repousse copper ctiest. 
(Museum of Vich,) 


bear the arms of Castile and 
Leon, and we know that the 
Moors and Moidscos of y\nda- 
lusia wove fabrics for the 
Christians. Handsome em- 
broideries were also made 
as well as the imported 
English embroideries, Flem- 
ish tapestries and Italian 
velvets mentioned in the in- 
ventories. During the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centu- 
ries the textiles of Seville, 
Valencia and Cordova were 
among the finest in Europe. 



Fig. 733. ™ Jewel casket. (Muscim of Barcelona,) 
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cloisters. Ill tlie territories of the Confederacy of Araj^on inid Catalonia, tiie churches were cov- 
prpfi with flfit roofs and the vaults strengthened by interior buttresses, all or which uave them a 

oorisli im'lueiices, but 

that 
of 

examples 

military a,. . .. . 

Aigues Mortes and Carcassonne, but some of the gateways and towers of tlie city-walls of Valen- 
cia, Poblet and Perpignan are still imposing. Some of the old castles and other residences of the 
nobility of Castile and Aragon are still standing. Handsome examples of tlie tombs of this period 
are those of Santas Cveus. The ones in the cathedral of Seville, with tlieir gold maments, have 
disappeared. The use of a vaulted niche was very common, as in tlie case of tiie tomb <»f Juan de 
Padilla at Burgos, The decorative sculpture is more or less in imitation of bVench models, al- 
though the artists of the country finally succeeded in creating new types of their own. A very fine 
example is the polychrome statue at Gerona, long supposed to he that of Charlemagne. 'Phere is 
not much documentary evidence concerning the painters of Central Spain, but many i tHutrds exist 
of those of Catalonia, particularly Ferrer Bassa, Juime Serra, Pedrtt Serra and i jus Bonassii, 
There was a school of painters of retabios in Catalonia. Luis Dalmau visited Fhnuhj.s and intro- 
duced the style of the Van Eycks, as seen in his Virgen de los Concelleres. A Cordovan painter, 
Bartolonie Bermeio, was also influenced in the same way. 'Phe minor arts developed extensively 
during this period, the work of the locksmiths and goldsmiths deserving especial attention. Tire- 
guilds of these artisans were remarkably well organized. Ivory-carvers also produced the most 
delicate work, as we see from the saddle of Pedro II. 
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Fig. 735 , -Pnlace of tiie Doges. ViiNici:. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

GOTHIC ART IN ITALY. — VENlCli: AND LOMRARDY. — CENTRAL ITAl.Y 
THE GOTHIC CASTLES OF FREDERICK XL — GOTHIC STYLE IN NArERS AND SICILY 
UNDER THE RGLIC OF THE FAM:1L[F.S OF ANJOU AND ARAGON. 

U NTIL recently it has been believed that Italy was the European eoinury 
least affected by the spread of the French Gothic style. Ou this classic 
soil the traditions of the ancient civilization were never coin])letely lost. Here, 
even during the Dark Ages, the old Roman art still lived, awaiting luily an o])- 
portiine moment to spring again into existence. And so most investigator.s came 
to believe that Gothic art had passed over Italy without leaving any other trace 
than a few isolated raoiuiments which were nothing more than importations, It 
was. felt that whenever the artistic spirit of the country disjxlayed any vigor at 
all it manifested itself in an eflbrt to alter beyond recognition the Gothic foniLS 
which had been brought in from across the Alps. The artists of tlie Renais' 
sance, when they rebuilt the monuments of the Middle Ages, did much to dis- 
hgure the Gothic structures of Italy. In the treatises of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries we note the same prejudice against the luedineval forms. 
Architects and sculptoi-s spent their days studying tlie remains of classical anti- 
quity and resolutely turning their eyes away from the Gothic, or style, 

as though in fear of contamination. Nevertheless, we now see that in their own 

VllSTOKY or ART. " V. n. -“v30. 
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way tiie lUilians als" IkkI a 
part ill tUul nianilcstalioa of 
Westeni i'jin »|H:an ci v i I iza- 
tion kncAvn as t art. As 

the less important inominient.s 
ot'the pnAi)Ha^s hetaane bei- 
ter kuowip we to note 

certain /oni'S in wiiicii the ar- 
tistic Styles fif the lands be- 
yond tlie Aij <s acliieved a con- 
siderable vu| 4 ae* As lung as 
study was i!on!Vin:Ml to the la- 
mous buildings • »f t h e great 
cities, there seemed to be im 
purely (dutluc cat!ir‘dral other 
than that ot .Milan, and no 
ease of imiiHruiibni except 
that utthc UpfHT ( hureh <*f 
S, Fra\u:escv> at Assisi, lialy, 
generally sfieakiisg, was sup- 
|)r>scd to iiavv' resisted liie 
intr»M.liietion of tlo-se tbnns 
so little in accordanee wiili 
the traditiu!Kd siyh‘s of tier 
})(uiple. lUu opinions havr^ 
changed in reemu vfvirs. Itai- 
ian scholars have come to possess more (.exact infonuaihm (.’(tneerning the nuiim- 
uients of their country, a knowledge, which has been furthered by the wm k of tlie 
foreign archaeological schools at Rornrn Two illustrious nu‘nd>ers ui the h'rencii 
School, M. Enlart and M. Rerteaux, have made important tyrntrilnubuis to tliis 
work. The former has brought to light evidence of tlie inlluenct' cxt!i icd l.)y tlie 
Cistercian monks of Fossanuova, Vercelli and 8, Galganu on t in* nualiai val struc- 
tures of Italy, while the latter lia.s shown the part taken )>y the lav-ai eliiteets nf 
France in Southern Italy under the Swabian Ea^inn-ors and laua* uruler the Nea- 
politan dynasty of the house of Anjou, 

The last importation of Gothic forms into Italy was in tlm Fifieeidh Cen- 
tury, when the royal family of Aragon regained dominiojn over Naples and Sicily, 
Architects from Catalonia and Mallorca went Uy Sicily and Sontlunn IIhIy as 
they would to one of the provinces of their own country. In balerino and Natdes, 
painters and sculptors from Valencia executed commissions for the Spanish 
bishops and nobles who had taken up their residmice in tltose cities. 

We shall take up in turn the various manifestutious tif Gutliic art in Ualv. 
There were so many schools of art tiiat it is not {possible to treat tlunii cliruno- 
logically; we can only make a topographical survey of cemditions, beginning 
with Venice in the northeast corner of the penin.suki, and coutimung thn.uigh 
Lombardy and Tuscany down into Southern Italy, 



Fig-. 73G, —Lateral facade of the Palace of tlie Doges. \Tn kmc 
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Thefinest Venetian moil- I 

ument of this period is the i 

Palace of the Doges lying to 
one side of St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral (fig. 735). The chief mag- 
istrate of the Republic had 
long resided on this spot. As 
early as the Ninth Century, 
the Doge Particiaco built the 
first palace, which was burned 
in 996 and rebuilt by Pietro 
Orseolo, After another fire it 
was again rebuilt in the ^ 

Twelfth Century, but the 
building did not take on its 
present appearance until it 
was restored by Venetian ar- 
chitects in the Fourteenth 
Century. The latter work last- 
ed several generations; we j 
find in the records the names j 
of a number of different archi- I 
tects who directed the con- 
struction, and in some cases 
we are able to determine the Fig. TS7. — Palazzo Foscari, Vrnicu. 

portion of the monument ex- 
ecuted by a certain director. The Palace of the Doges seems like a great marble 
cube gilded by the sun. On the main floor and the ground floor below it there 
are exterior porticoes. Above, the wall is plain, pierced only by large divided 
windows and lined with small slabs of red and white marble (figs. 735 and 73^). 
We know of no other building that can compare with the Doges’ Palace at 
Venice. Its arrangement is something marvelous, and it harmonizes remarkably 
with the, general chai'acter of the city. It is attached to the cathedral building 
by the famous Porta della Carta, so called from the placards announcing the 
decrees of the Government. Its courts and some of the additions to the kigade 
are Renaissance, but their style does not conflict with the general scheme of 
the building. 

A number of the private palaces of Venice are of the same period. The 
arrangement of their facades, rising one story above another, is that of the 
Byzantine palaces, although the forms themselves are Gothic. Among these are 
the palaces of the Contarini, Giustiniani, Pisani, Dandolo and Foscari (fig. 73 /)* 
The same is true of many of the churches of the city. Some of them are of 
brick after the Lombard style, such as Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari and 
SS, Giovanni e Paolo. 

In Lombardy, however, the most important architectural achievement i.s 
the cathedral of Milan, which is built mostly of marble. It is a rather late work, 
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Fig. 738. Exterior of the Cntlietiral of 

somewluil: deaideiU even, and CKciled surpriso at the lime it wan er» vU:ii> Idr 
everywhere else in Italy tliere was a growiiii^' entliUHiasni |V*r ihe KeiKus,saru:e. 

The catlioalral of Milan was founded l»y Ciian. ( laleaK/^* V'ise^mii ami tin* lirsf 
director of the work seems to have superintended tln^ l>niidin»„^ rvpejiUif nis after 
1386, At times French architects were in ehari^e: we know that a Pruisiarj wa.s 
mgegmi^n- o[' the cathedral in 13H8* 'i'here wtn’e also riornutn nKisteis, snelt as 
Heinrich von Gnuind and Ulrich von l^'ilssineen, wln» direettal the w<nk toward 
the end of the Fourteenth Clentury. Their plmms wete taken later i^y Italians 
under Orgaui, but in general the cluiractcr cif iho structure crinlinuri] tr» l)e 
Gothic; indeed, its details folhawed the Gothic styU's of Germany. M ho tiave has 
four aisles, and the transepts tvvo. The interior jiroduces a strangir cifecr, Ibr tlie 
aisles, alth (high all of the same height, vary in width and are deivaat ed with 
unusual grisaille paintings. Above the crossing is a donie crowned wlrli .spirr*s 
and pinnacles (hg. 738), The biittressescttjo, are sui'nn.iunted by |iinnaclt‘s sup' 
porting Statues of.saints (iig. 73c)). The cathedral of Milan is the result of a tardy 
manifestation of the Gothic spirit, carried t(,) a condnsiim with little cnihusiasm 
or iaith. Nevertli(dess, its bulk is so enonnous, and, in spile of its lack of spirit, 
there is such individuality in all its (dements and derails, tliat no caUiediid in 
Europe can be compared with it. Seen from a distiuu'C or in llucnigho wlmn the 
monotony ol its buttresses no longer ojipresscs the lieholdcr, lids whili* rnoiin- 
tain of sculptured marble rising to the heavens jiroduces a deC|) imttression. 
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Fig. 730. - Buttresses of the Cathedral of Milan. 





^ We find nothing like this great building elsewhere in Lombardy. It was an 
usolated phenomenon, a monument to the. Visconti femily, whose members soon 
ceased to be the Dukes of Milan. Of the last of them the chronicle tells us that 
“while he lived he never stopped building.” The Visconti were .succeeded by 
the .Sforzas, a newer family, and these accepted without further vacillation the 
torms of the Renaissance. The Carthusian monastery of Certosa di Pavia, begun 
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by the Visconti in 147^ ajui completed 
by the Sfor/as (tig, 74«»b is noticeably 
Renaissance in idtaracter. 

(iothic t’ornis liardly iJcnet rated to 
(he lake region in tlie nrnth of (..oni- 
bardy, l)Ccanse ol tli(‘ decjdy .seated tra- 
ditions of the Alagistri Comacini. 1he 
cathedial i»f (*oino is an eNamjde <4* tin: 
liybrid forms winch grow np wiien liu 
styles of the Renaissance were intro- 
duced inb> a district wiKae a taste h»r 
the Ronianes(|iie still emlurcil (tig. 741), 
The same occmied in riedmonl, 
botli in the ouintj y eliurcln-s ami in tln‘ 
numerous ea.sdes wiiieh have eomo d«nvn 
to us Iroiu tins neriod, [Kiriiculaiiy in tlie 
distriet ol Airuitferrat/ Strarigi ly enough, 
there is n<U in ’rurin a single iiothie 
monument. Iler<‘ an interesiing feature 
is the wide use of polyehoiuu" decora- 
tions on tile luT'k wails of ilu^ fniiidings. 
not (uily on the inside, biu outsidt! as 
well. They are caoenal with designs, 
check ei -wa >rk j ret it torn patlern.s and 
borders enclosing many religious scenes, and some pictures of saiiUs (tig. ;j,yg 



Fig. 7^10. — Certosa cli Paviji. 





Fig. 743. -Tomb of Bernabd Visconti. ^iid Verona, on many of which are 

(Archaeological Museum.) equestrian statues of the deceased. 

The marble sarcophagus of Bern a bo 
Visconti rests on twelve columns. Beside the mounted figure are two allegorical 
ones commemorating his outstanding qualities, justice and valor (tig. 743). The 
tombs of the lords of Verona are still more complicated. Three of these ate in 
the corner of a little square and surrounded by a handsome iron grille. The 
first is that of the founder of the family, known as Can Grande della Sea la. 
Above a rather simple monument rises the equestrian statue of the terrible 
captain whom we still see filled with martial ardor. The tombs of his successors 
are more elaborate, A canopy of several stories of Gothic arches and spires is 
crowned by a mounted figure which dominates the composition (fig. 744)- 

In. Tuscany the Cistercians founded the famous abbey of S. Galgano, of 
which little more remains than the ruined church. The Gothic vault which 
covered it has fallen, but its arrangement may still be made out from the piers 
and the springers on the walls. The monks of this monastery conducted the 
work on the cathedral of Siena according to the documents published by Mil a- 
nesi. This i.s the more important because the latter building, in spite of its Gothic 


Fig. /‘la ~ Fai^ade of tlie Cathedral of SitMia. 


construction with its mosaics and sculi-tures l,y the most ren.nvned artists ut 
the period like Giovanni Pisano and liis Italian inipiLs, apiM-ars at (uxt si-lu 
to be fte work of local artists, and we see little evidence o/u.e stvle -u,.! 
of die I'lench nionks. We do not iiud on tlie exterior tile buttresses su i-liarae- 
tenstic of the Gothic churches, and the facades are decorated with die eolored 
marble bands so characteristic of tlie country. The wl.ite inarbie i.s tital of Cai- 

r 746^ Oveftr " ^-ne light and dark bands 

g. /46). Over the crossing is an ingeniously constructed eniiola, Inii the nave 
and^atsles are covered with pointed arches supported by G.I.hie Z That s 
n the construction the Gothic principles of the Cistercians prevail, but die dec- 
oiation was given over to the luy-arti.sts of the cmintrv such -.s I • , 



IttUan paint., 

In the cathedral of Orvieto, erected later in I t, „ n le 
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fagade with its mosaics distracts the attention of the beholder iVom the structur- 
al elements of the monument. (Plate XLVIL) The sculptors who had taken les- 
sons from the Cistercians spread through Latiuni and Tuscany the pointed arch 
and Gothic vault. In the Campo Santo of Pisa the arches of the cloister are 
ornamented with Gothic open work (tig. 509). The little church of S. Maria clella 
Spina in Pisa is an interesting example of Gothic art as interpreted in Tuscany 
(fig. 747). In Florence in the Or S. Michele, as the famous chapel of the avooI- 
merchants’ guild is called, we also find Gothic windows and ribbed vaults. A(: 



Rome, Aruoif<j, the juipil of Kn - 
Ciila l‘isan{K carved t\vi> Ix'aii- 
tiful canojvics uver the altars of 
S. Ai^nese aiul S. i'a«jlo. In b))th 
of these buklaclnns the lines 
are entinly ()otlu(\ The same 
is true r)f the faimms fountain 
of Arnolfo at which 

is siirr< )uihle(I liV small j>ointcd 
arches; Imt we sliall ilescrii»e it 
when we crane to Kr naissance 
s oil 1 1> til re. 

fine circnmsianci' whieli 
fiirlhered tlie sjjread of the 
Gvahic style in Italy was the 
foundation r>f tlie f'ranrisean 
and [ )(»UHuicau tadiojons orders 
in the idurieenth t'enlury. 
These organiir^ations were ia»t 
Irmg in winning tlu‘ sympathy 
( »f the Italian eities, ami in e\'erv 
town of any importance it was considered uceessary o* have a monastery ot’ 
preaching monks as well as one of Franciscans. Tlie prinel|>al In nise of the lat- 
ter was at Assisi, wliere the founder of the order was LuriefT and tlu’ clnireli 
of S. Francesco is, as a matter of fact, one of the most eurit)us (toihitt mv>nu- 
ments in Italy (fig. 748). It was raised on stout buttresses, for th<‘ devrnu broth- 
ers desired to set it over the luiriaL place of the Saiui, winch wa.s rm the edge 
of a hill. Upon this enormous substructure they erected a light diundi emisis- 
ting only of a nave, apse and transepts. The thrusts of the vaults n( tlie nave 
are arrested by massive cylindrical piers, almost like towers, siniiiur ti* those »>t 
the Cathedral of Albi in Provence. The work seems te> have luieri directed l>v 
two Italian masters, but it was an international undertaking, for ilte finuls were 
collected in every Christian land. This would explain tlie fact that l iii ious fur- 
eigii influences are noted and that only a few years t*Ia [ised lietwemi its com- 
mencement and consecration. It was built in the Cidhic style thrm dominant in 
Europe, 

The sainted founder of the Ilominican order was buried in lloirigua in tlm 
cathedral dedicated to S. Petronio, Which was also built afPnv thi^fotliic stvle. 
This church must have been intended to be much larger than it now is. A vast 
church was planned with a nave, two aisles and lateral chapeLs, the transe|:)t.s 
flanked by aisles as well. But it was only half completed, 'Fhe w^uk, begun at the 
fagade, was suspended when the crossing was reached. Consoquently S. Potru- 
nio is not typical of the Dominican churches, whose plan is .supposed to have 
been revealed in a dream to the holy Ibimder of the order, by an angel. In this 
vision he saw snow falling and forming on the ground tlie jilan of a church 
which the angel declared should be that of the Dominican churches, Tlti.s plan 



Fig. 747. — Church of S. Maria della Spina. Pisa. 
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Fig. 748. — Church of S. Frai-kcesco. Assisi, 

is T-shapedj the transepts forming the arms of the T, and behind it are chapels. 
If we recall the early monastic church with its cruciform ];)lan and long apse 
required for a good-sized community, we see that here is substituted for it a 
church in which there is hardly any choir at all. The churches of the. mendicant 
orders were intended not only for the members, but also for the public. Conse- 
quently the guilds and other civic organizations often aided in the construction 
of these churches. In Italy these bodies frequently met there rather than in the 
cathedral. The various chapels of the apse had a similar object; each was placed 
under the patronage of a noble family in order that it might be allied to the 
religious order to which the church belonged. The c>rganizations of both the 
people and the great aristocrats were thus drawn toward the new communities, 
and later enriched them with marvelous paintings during the first centuries of 
the Renaissance. The Franciscan church of Santa Croce in Florence is at the 
same time a museum and a national Pantheon. Here lie buried Michelangelo, 
Maciiiavelli and many other faniou.s men. Santa Maria Novella at the other end 
of the city is also a Gothic structure, but it is adorned with Renaissance paint- 
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ing.s and sriil]Hurcs. Even 
tilt* catluidral rd i<»rciiO(*, 
S. Marin (idle I'iore, is cov- 
ered with Gothic vaults. We 
see it in a fdaurtcenth-ceiv 
tui-y lr<\S('it, when‘ it is |)i(> 
tured as lannjdtded accord™ 
to th(* od^inal plan, 
and here the lluaist is ar- 
rest tol by extiM'ior Init- 
ir<*sses. As tiie work pro- 
i^nessed, howt'ver, it was 
decided (c. leave tlie ta- 
<;ades sniouth and decnu'ate 
them with preeitMis marbles, 
so it iiecanie nec»‘ssary to 
strrmothc-n tin* arelies with 
iron (:it‘-r^Hds which could In* 
seen IVoin every jKirt of the 
eluirch. in tin* Italian mind 
tlie strncinral ininciples of 
the Gothic style found little 
Ihvor, consisting 


‘>t thrust with 

ig.m Palace of the Signonfi.Sn;NA. thnist. Whenever it was 

suppressed, even thouo-li it re„ui,p,l h- „ r lilt' luittr.>sscs vveri' 

•k= springer. „r, he. ''“‘''"''"K I" ' l«Vr »■ 

pre. fS'ty'V'Ser "“r 't "p 

desired by tlie Italians In (Ivil '"‘fa Mn- i(!n.nalir,ns 
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high towers from which nearly all die' terfit f’ f ' I'Y 
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ter one actually surmounts the opening On < ' 
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the Signoria, or city government. 

The latter stands at one end of a 
large square (fig. 751). Both are 
crowned by projecting battlements 
and the high towers whose bells 
called the citizens to arms. The 
tower of the Signoria rests upon 
the projecting top of the palace and 
overhangs the entrance, which it 
thus defends. To maintain its equi- 
librium, the rear wall of this tower 
is a massive column- of masonry de- 
scending through the palace to the 
ground beneath. 

Other municij3al palaces of the 
same style are found in Umbria, in 
the cities of Gubbio, Perugia and 
Orvieto. Inside them we usually 
find the same arrangeinent, an as- 
sembly hall and apartments for the 
administration and archives, as Fig, 750 . - Palace of the Podesta. Florknci-. 
well as the chapel of the Council 

In the provinces of Central Italy subject to the Popes, the influence of 
Gothic art was felt less than elsewhere. At this time the Popes had emigrated to 
Avignon, where they adopted not only the art, but also the hospitality, of 
France. During these centuries, the saddest in all the history of Rome, a number 
of buildings were erected in the Eternal City, such as the church of the preach- 
ing order known as S. Maria della Minerva, which is entirely Gothic. After the 
Popes had returned from 
Avignon, they still contin- 
ued for a time to build in 
the Gothic style both at 
Rome and at Viterbo, 
where the Papal Court re- 
sided for a time, A good 
exam pie is t he b e a u t i f u 1 
loggia attached to the pal- 
ace, with its fountain play- 
ing ill the interior of the 
gallery (fig. 752), There is 
a similar loggia in the pa- 
pal city of Aiiagni. Both 
the climate and the social 
customs of Central Italy 
call for open meeting- 
places of this sort. They 




Fig. 751. - - Paluce of the S^norhi. Flouenck, 
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are ideal sjhRs Tva* the cler- 
gy and eultivaie<i persons 
tjf the city to (‘ujoy the late 
afternoons of (lie hot sum- 
inerduys.t Hitside the cities 
ii was usual to set up a 
{nil die f< *un tain enclosed by 
a prntico. i lu) I'onte ilran- 
da and the Fonie Nuova at 
Siena an* laiuous. Others 
were installerl *>11 llie city 
squares^ as at Vaterbec 
where u e still find the well 
knouai ton n tain of ('iatti^s- 
c\\\ in the nuukeF signed 
by one Master Henedictns, 
besides tlu^ introduc- 
tion tif tht^ chaKU‘teristic 
features of the Gothic style by the monks ^:»f tlu‘ reformed C isterckiu t inter 
from Prance, other avemuYS of approach existed which wen*, pm haps, even 
more important. About the middle of the 'riurtcenth Century, Siiiuhci-n Italy 
again acknowledged the suzerainty of the l loly Homan ]vrn]hre. ’Tin* lust heiress 
of the Norman kings of Sicily married a prince r'f the l b>use cd' Swaliia who, 
after he was crowned emperor, added to the dcnnaln the Nonnim 

Kingdom of the two Sicilies. This wtus Frederick II. He ntiule his Inane iirinci- 
pally in Southern Italy, particularly in Apulia and Capitauutu, wluch were his 
favorite provinces. In constant conflict with the ct:cle.siastic p*over, which was 
his northern neighbour, he hardly built or reconstiaicted u single cluirtdi. His 




Fig, 753. - Caste! del Monte. Ahjcia. 
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principal works were fortresses 
and castles. He was the author 
of the restorations of the castle 
of Bari on the Adriatic and of 
those of Syracuse and Augusta 
in Sicily which had been con- 
structed by the Byzantines. 

Besides thesCj Frederick II 
■erected others on a new plan 
which suggests French influence. 

Among these is the castle, of 
Lucera, where the Emperor is 
said to have kept a harem. Here 
the Arab garrison was greatly 
feared by the partisans of the 
Pope. The famous Castel del 
Monte is also Gothic in its con- 
struction. It is a perfect hexagon 

and is defended at the corners by octagonal towers (figs. 753 and 754). The 
name of the architect who directed the work is unknown, but inside we see the 
structural technique of the Gothic architects employed repeatedly. Tile vaults 
are perfect examples of the pointed style; the ribs support the weight of the 
roof and carry the thrust to the corners and other points rethiforced by pilasters 
(figs. 755 and 756). The mouldings of the doorway, however, are almost classical 
and form a sort of pediment (fig. 754). AVc shall see further on how the first 
symptoms of a real interest in the old Greco-Roman art are to be found at the 
court of Frederick 11. But the presence of French architects seems luideniablc 
in this strange court of a German emperor whose tastes were those of an Italian 



Fig. 754. — Facade of Castel del Monte. 




Fig. 755. — Interior of Castel del Monte, 


Fig. 751). — Vault of Castel del Monte. 
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Fig. 757. — Castle of Castrogiovanni^ Fig. TaS. Tvnvev of F'rtHiericU 11 

SiciiA'. at CastrogiMvnr.ni. 


prince. It is stated that Frederick 11 received in his territurics nuiay i’rencli 
artisans and colonists who returned IVoni Cyj.nus and I'alesUne, and that anmn^g 
them was a number of artists and arclutects. One of the last. Fhilip[»r' ( hinard, 
directed the construction of another of the castles of the enii>en>r ai 'I rani. 

The magniheent fortress of Castrogiovanni in the heart: “f Sicily is |:*r(d>ably 
another of the works ofthe.se French arcliitecls. It i.s an enonnons iVu tirteii taiinji 
defended by towers capable (;rf housing a garrison which couid offer a fonnidrt- 
ble resistance to the enemy (tig. 75?)* ^^7 centre of tlnMaaioubt rises a soli- 
tary tower which is su[:)[)osed to liavc lodged tlic cini>crMr. h ctudairrs a muntna' 

vjf sloiir*s rh’ vaulhal liall.s 
as in tile Fiem'h castles of 
lifcCToiinc peiTid dig* 75^)* 
Ai)om; the nudrile cf 
the riurleenth i’enturss 
Sontluan Italy fell inte» the 
[iowev of 1 if onse of 
Anjou, and a I'icucii cfourt 
governed the eeunury frviin 
Naples.'rhere was a bloody 
struggle lietweiai A ragbag 
\\^lnc]i justly clainu’d the 
Kingdoma»f tlie Two Sicil- 
ies through tln‘ marriagto if 
C 0 n 8 1 a n t : e , ( h e g r a n <1- 
(hujghter of Frcdierick 11, 
widi Tedn I of Aragrag and 
Fig. 759. ~ Interior of the Cluircli of S. Domenico Mnggiore. the V rench ninicr C harh'.s 

of Anjoiuwho had naxaved 
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the investiture of Southern Italy 
from the Pope. An agreement was 
filially reached under which the 
Spaniards retained Sicily, while 
tlie territories of the mainland be- 
came French. Both the Angevin e 
rulers of Naples and the Arago- 
nese kings of Sicily had come from 
countries where Gothic art was 
seen at its bestj and they now con- 
tinued to erect buildings such as 
they had seen at lionie. In Naples 
Charles of Anjou constructed the 




Fig. 701, — Door of ilie Clntrch 
of S. Giovanni cle Pappacoda, Nm‘les. 

HlSTOUY or AUT. — V. H. — SI, 


Fig, 700, — Facade of the Cathedral of Naples. 

chapel of S, Lorenzo, with chapels radiating 
from the apse-aisle. The mediaeval churches 
of this city are filled with chapels and sar- 
cophagi of pure Gothic style. It is surprising 
to find in a city so far to the south such 
works as the cathedral fa<;,ade (fig. 760). 
which is entirely Gothic, and the royal 
tombs of .S. Chiara. Although the latter were 
executed by Italian sculptors, their arehi- 
tectural arrangement is Gothic. The ele- 
gant Gothic church in Naples founded 
by Guillaume de Lyons, Guillaume de 
Bourgogne and Jean d’Autun, all French 
nobles, was dedicated to three French 
saints, namely St. Lloi, 8 l Martin and 
St, Denis. It is not surprising, tlierefare^ 
that the architecture i.s that of a f'rench 
church with a single nave, covered l)y a 
groined vault, transepts and apse decorated 
with Gothic mouldings, tin d a facyide ly|)ictil 
of the Thirteenth Century. 

There is nothing strange about the 






Fig, 762. — Tomb of King Robert. NApm^s. 








Fig. 783, Tomb of King Ladlslous. Nah hs. 
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Fig. 764. — Tower of the Palazzo Marchessi. Fig. 765. —Window of the Archiepiscopal Palace. 

Palermo. Palermo, 

Gothic monuments of Naples built under the kings of the House of Anjou. It 
was a French city, particularly during the first years of this dynasty, Charles of 
Anjou was a French prince, who came accompanied by his court as well as many 
artists and architects. Chief among the last was one Pierre d’Agincourt. Another 
French master, also named Pierre, worked on the church of S. Maximino. 

The Gothic style continued to be employed all during the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, although it was later lacking in either method or good taste. In the door- 
way of S. Giovanni de Fappacoda (fig, 761) the pointed arch is almost smoth- 
ered with sculptures. In the interior of S. Domenico we again see the sad fate of 
the Gothic monuments of the Angevine kings (fig. 759). Here the architecture is 
now covered with Baroque forms and other decorations of plaster, so that the 
ribs and mouldings of the ogival arches can hardly be recognized. 

The manner in which foreign artists contributed to the artistic glory of Na- 
ples is extremely interesting. The Angevine kings of Naples, recognizing the 
sui^remacy of the Tuscan masters in the field of sculpture, sent to Florence 
for sculptors to carve their tombs. In the actual sculptural work they applied 
the principles of Renaissance art, as we see from the angels who Iiold baclv 
the curtains of the tomb of King Robert (fig. 762), and the group of seven 
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Fig. 7ti6.— Window. (Cathedral of MessltiaJ 


allegorical i)ei-ri<naagcs coiUciniilating tiie 
deceased. Hut the lines < »!' dn‘ inoimment 
itself are (lolliic, the junnUMl a re lies and 
tiie buttresses and niouldiugs as well. 
The same i.s true of the tombs ul King 
Ladislaus and the juTua'S inlrrred in the 
chiircdi of S. ChiaJM at Kajdres, whii'lt 
served a.s tlu,‘ royal burial |iiace (lig- 
urc 705). 

Tlie two groat easlles of Na)>les, the 
Castello deirOvu and tlie t asitdlo Nuovo, 
are hirtresses originally ermsOucted in the 
linie of the Swalhan rulers, luU |n»rtitms < »(' 
botli dale from the period oft lie Angevine 
kings. ’Idle C'asbdio Nuo\a? patucularly was 
almost entirely relmill I ty ( ' liarlt 'S of Anjou. 
It has tlie ujrpeaiunce of a l''rem:li /Ovz/tW. 
and is a form Ida! ile fortress, with high 
walls, bar})ii:ans, liattleinonts, anal eiiTu- 
Uir towers at the corners wh.ieli need rmly 
the conical roots tr* be taken lAr those of 
Pierrefonds or the old Louvre, In llu;^ interior is a court i^saJing U\ a ehu|icl 
with a groined vault. The stairway, too\ is ( h:ithic, fmt it is a later work, liaving 
been built by the Aragonese architects iif Alfonso V. 

We now come to the last introduction of a foreign t*Mihic style inter Italy 
by the kings of the House of Aragon. Sicily was coiupieri'd In' l‘t“dr*'< 11, I ml 
it was separated from the Kingdtnn of 
Aragon at the death of this monarch, who 
bequeathed it to Ins younget' .son. I'or a 
long time t;hi.s Irrancli of the royal family 
of Aragon maintained its independence, 
keeping up only casual relations with the 
sovereigns of the Idouse of Barcelona. 

Finally Princess Maria, who had inherited 
the throne of Sicily, married the Infante 
Martin, heir to the throne of Aragon. Fr()m 
tliat time on, Sicily continued to share the 
destinies of Spain down to the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

During the reigns of the Spanish Infaute, 

Martin, and his father, Martin el Humano, 
who outlived him , Sicily f 0 1 1 0 w e d t h e 
leadership of the Catalan and Yalendan 
architects, who had a style all their own. 

Ihe Gothic art of France had been trans*- 
formed in the eastern provinces of Spain pig, Pan,„u Finocliii.n., 
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Fig. 768. — Court of the Palazzo Marchessi. Paler.mo, 

into a product peculiar to the land of its adoption. It is not strange, therefore, 
that we find. Catalan and Valencian styles in Sicily, which maintained close re- 
lations with these provinces during the Fifteenth Century, This phase of the 
art of Eastern Spain has been little studied, and it must be admitted that the 
lack of documents involves the subject in serious difficulties. Many of the striio 
tures of Palermo and Southern Italy which bear the marks of Catalan architec- 
ture are private palaces; consequently no data regarding them are to be found 
in the official records. The name of one Mallorcan architect appears in the 
record office, that of Sagrera, who conducted the rebuilding of the Gastello 
Nuovo at Naples in the reign of Alfonso V. Italian scholars, who know little 
or nothing of the art of Eastern- Spain, have made up for the lack of docu- 
mentation by ascribing the other private palaces to local artists, many of whose 
names appear to be merely inventions, and crediting them with the Gothic 
styles of Catalonia and Aragon. 

However, the monuments s|)eak for themselves. One needs but to glance at: 
the reproductions illustrating these pages and to compare them with the GoLliie 
monuments of other parts of Italy. Not only the general lines, ):)ut even the 
details of the mouldings and sculptural decorations, are importations from 
Spain. The architects must have brought with them not only tlieir own work- 
men, but also in many cases the carved materials, such as the typical Catalan 
Gothic capitals which we see in one of the windows of the Archiejhscopal Pahua:’; 
at Palermo (fig. 7^5), and those of the Palazzo Abbatelli. (Plate XLYUl.) 'riic 
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Fj£?. 700. — Palazzo Aiutnniicristo, FaljvKmo, 


Archiepiscopal Palace was con.stnu'tcd in 14O0, but of ilu: < ruily tinr 

doorway and the large window divided by two columns re main. 1’he latter is 
very similar to those of the palace of King Martin at Puhlet. In the tower of 
the Falaxxo Marchessi, also at Palermo, tiuna* is amUher wituiow fiivided Ity 
columns, although its style is not so typically that of lutsiern Spain (hg, 7(i8), 
vSome of the window.s of the cathedral of MeSvSiiKo which dale frotn i be C'atalan 
period, are of a hybrid character (tig. 76(')). 

In the private residences of Raudazzo and Taormina \v<* bud tin* (.'atidau 
style predoiiTiinating in a general way (hg. 767). In the lhila//o Marchessi at 
Palermo the stairway in the court is supported ])y arches and opens on the ex- 
terior, an arrangement which we olten find in Catalonia (iig. 768). 

The Palazzo Aiutamieristo, built in 1490711118 a siiuilar er» art which resem- 
bles the Generalidad of Barcelona even more, liecuuset tlie corri<iorst »f the chas- 
ter have been preserved intact, uns|:)oiled by later r(AStorati«»n.s (fig. /ik)). 

The towers of the palaces of the MareduTssi tind Ablaitelli ar-e crtnvucd with 
battlements and ornamental merlons like those of the hnjas, or exchanges, of 
Palma and Valencia. The Sicilians ascrilie this structure to one Matteo C'avnevule, 
but it seems impossible that an Italian architect shouhl ha\‘c rt^produced so [ler- 
fectly the styles of Eastern Spain. The door is embelli.slied with the emblem of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and two inscriptions, one fif whiidi stat:(\s that the [lalace 
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P'ig. 770. --- Doorway of tlie Palazzo Abbatelli, 
Paluraio. 
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Fig. 771.— -Doorway of the S. Maria dt Gesu. 
Modioa, 


was constructed in 1495 by order of Francesco Patella, the husband of Elianor 
Soler of Barcelona, dulcissmie coniiigis^ deliciis, etc. (hg. 770). This Catalan lady, 
whom the inscription mentions together with her husband, may have had some- 
thing to do with the style of the building, which is characteristic of her native 
land. The elements of these Plfteenth-century styles of Catalonia and Valencia 
are found not only in Palermo, but also in many other Sicilian cities. At Syracuse 
is the Palazzo Bellotno; at Randazzo, the Palazzo Finochiaro, already cited, and 
at Taormina, the Palazzo Ciampoli. Feudal tenure of some of these places was 




Fig. 772, — Facade of the church of S. Maria 
del I a Catena. Palermo. 


Fig. 773. — Church of S. Giacomo 
della Marina. Palcumo. 



Figs. ??4 and 775. — Door and windcnv of the Catiiodral of Alghoio. S \mnNn. 

cededtoCatalanandAragone.se noi:)Ies, which would ex|daiu to s^une t^x(enl 
the style of the buildings, Modica, for examine, whicli iirsl luvloiigro! lo the 
Cliiaranionti tamily, was later ceded to tlu^ Catu’cra^. It is not sur[Uising^ there- 
forCj that the church otvS, Maria di (iesu iu thi.s town sliouhl l>e hiu.u in the 
Catalan style. Its fa<;ade recalls the cumpositivut <d* tlie Ihu rta de la lledarl of 
the cathedral of Barcelona, This church was hmndefl in i .]7F i^y Ana » lc Ca- 
brera, the wife of the Gran Ahnirant<^ of the Ibuise nf Aragon (tig. 77 *)' 

The style of Catalonia and Valencia was widely sju'ead r»ver tin’ IsLiUfi of 
Sicily. Even the local artists were influenced by ii> and at tlie: lime «»rdn^ EtUKiis- 
sance they displayed some reluctance in abandmiing the Gothii‘ fomt?? which 
they had learned for those of ancient Rome, 'idle same Ihiug rH'curred iu Siedy 
as in Catalonia; the Gothic spirit had not been exliausted but was still du*velu|>« 
ing with more or less vigor when the Renaissanc.c style l MH'aiiU‘ dn,’ tashiuu. 
The Siciliaiis were compelled to adopt the Corinthian ea|iitais and <uJier fea- 
tures of the classical orders, but whenever an (»|jporiunity offem), tlioy still 
employed the ogival friezes, gargoyles and iniuKu'les of Ciothie aiehitecture. 
We see the same phenomenon in the palace of the Generalidad at Barceloinu 
and it occurs repeatedly in vSiciiy. Perhaps tlic oldest and best known example 
of this hybrid art, which is a mixture of the Gotliie mul classicak is the church 
oi S. Maria della Catena at Palermo dating from the lirst half the MUceulh 
Century (lig, 772). 

This church shows the liberty with which Gruhit* and classical tonus were 
combined. The columns correspond to the proportions of the ('oriuthiau nuMlcI 
as laid down by Vitruvius and copied by the treatisowriters td' tim Renalssantav 
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The fne;ce above the facade, on the other hand, is 
of Gothic tracery, and we find the same motive avS 
that crowning the palace of King Martin at Poblet 
and the palace of the Generalidad tU Barcelona. 

The columns supporting the arches of the por- 
tico are so well adjusted to the proportions of the 
Corinthian order that at lirst they seem to be later 
than the remainder of the building. One would 
think that they were new uprights which had re- 
placed the original Gothic piers. Nevertheless, the 
entire church was built at the same time. But for 
these architects of Valencia, flarcelona and Palermo, 
it was easier to introduce some features of the new 
Renais.sance style than it was to produce its spirit 
and unhesitatingly adopt all its laws, both in the 
construction and in the friezes and cornices. Another 
exam {:> le o f the sa me m i xtur e 0 f fo r m s is t h e j k ) r ti c o 
of S. Giacomo della Marina at Palermo (fig, 7/3), 
which is analogous to that of la Catena. Italians wou” 
derat it, but to whom are familiar with the Lonja 
at Valencia and the Generalidad at Barcelona, it is 
merely the same phenomenon of the free introduo 
tion of classical features into a Gothic biiiiding. 

In Sardinia the Gothic style was introduced 
by Catalan and Valencian architects at an earlier 
period. Consequently we dnd it in a purer form 
than in Sicily, Sardinia was conquered by King 
Pedro in, the Ceremonious, who founded a Catalan 
city at Alghero. This was to be a safe seat of au- 
thority, even in the not unlikely case of a general 
insurrection of the inhabitants of the island. The 
people of this town still speak Catalan, and cul- 
turally it is really a part of Catalonia, so it is not 
strange to hud its cathedral entirely built in the 
Fourteenth-century Gothic style cvf that country 
(figs. 774 and 775). The cathedral of Alghero i.s a 
Catalan church in a Catalan city, but in the re- 
mainder of the island we also find marked traces of 
the Gothic style peculiar to the lands and colonies 
of Aragtm. The large 't'ranciscan churdi at Cagliari 
is a characteristic example of this type, and in 
a form not so pure we see the Catalan Gothic fea- 
tures in many of the country churche.s of tlie ishind. 

li miglit bo; well tci make a liriel' .survey tif CataUiu and Valcndau Gutlvk; 
painling and sculptiore us intritdvuied into Italy. In Sardinia many orf the retablo.s 
ortho; l'VancLsc;an church at Catiliari liavo; lieen identiheol as tlio work of Cttloilan 
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Fig. 770. — BKshoirs tlinuie. 
Paijcrmo. 



Fig. 777. — Ualiati textile of the Fourteentii Century. (Musiuim of 


painters of the Fifteenth Century. It is eviiletU that souu- uf tloMn uujMjrUul 
from the studios of Barcelona^ but one is signed byjolin Ltirr-ell fU C aj^liari 
whose name seems to be Catalan. ‘The archives rd Sardinia rrn-nuon anotlua’ 
painter of this i)eriod named Ficalull l\\ Sicily, wliielt was some lime du‘ seat 
of the court j the kings gave a nainl)er of eoniinissions t»» kiheentle'ceiUnry 
Catalan painters, such as the Death of the Vij‘gin, |>ainiiai on w* M id, whirlr King 
Martin ordered in Valencia for the cathedral tvf Momaniie. ( .aier, in the rtagu «»! 
Alfonso V, the Magnaninioiis, we may say tlial; hardly a day passtal dial the king 
did not order from Juan Mercader, his lieuienant in X’aleiudiu jKuntings, jewels, 
musical instruments, textiles or arms. We find the names td Cutulan and Vulmi- 
cian painters in the royal accounts in tlie archives at Naples, as wtdl as tln>se of 
certain goldsmiths and sculptors who were natives of Siniin l)iu workod in Sicily 
and Naples, A typical example of their work is the ethscopal throne in the <.‘a- 
thedral of Palermo, which was ordered liy a Catalan bishop in i.jtjrj (hg. 

In the field of minor arts we find many marvelous wen ks pniidtaced in Italy 
during the Fourteenth and Filtcenth Centuries, Many of liu:*m haveahemly the 
spirit of the Renaissance. Their furniture, jewels, and faliries rdl |jrove tliat tlie 
artisans readily participated in the general enthusiasm for ihemwv forms, rhese 
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Fig. 778.— Venetian velvets of the Fifteenth Fig. 779. — Venetian velvets of the Fifteenth 

Century, (Museum of Boston,) Century. (Museum of Barcelona,) 


will be treated in another chapter; we here reproduce only two specimens of 
Italian textiles, which still preserve the mediaeval type and whose motivevS 
frequently appear on the handsome garments of the personages represented 
on the altars and miniatures (figs. 777, 778 and 779). 

It is extremely difficult to tell in Italy precisely when the Gothic period 
.starts and finishes and when the traditions of Romanesque ait are superseded, 
or when the first deliberate efforts for a classical Renaissance are noticeable. 
The student of the history of Art has to content himself with the knowledge 
of the most conspicuous monuments without trying to include them in the 
regular classifications of the periods of Art and History that can be adopted 
for the rest of Europe. 


Summary. — Gothic art found a number of avenues of approach into Italy, varying according 
to the region. At Venice the old Byzantine style of that city is combined with the pointed arcli, 
and we have as a result the Doges’ Palace, the most important civil monument there. At Milan the. 
cathedral was built during this period. This is for Italy an exotic monument. It is Gothic but with a 
marked German character. Farther south, in Tuscany and Umbria, the Influence of the Cistercian 
monks was felt who conducted the construction of the cathedrals of Siena and Orvieto. The mu- 
nicipal palaces have a very original character; each is crowned with a high tower overlooking the 
surrounding country. Among the Gothic churches is that of S, Francesco at Assisi which was built 
soon after the death of the Saint with contributions from every Christian land. At Pome the Do- 
minican church of la Mineroa is pure Gothic. In Southern Italy and Sicily we find tliree different 
importations of the Gothic styles; first when Emperor Frederick H received architects and artists 
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among the French refugees from the Holy Land and Cyprus; next wlien Charles of Anion was 
given the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies by the Pope and estahJisiied a French court at N'aples; 
and finally when Sicily was ceded to the crown of Aragon tlirongii the marriage of the Infante 
with the Sicilian princess who was heiress to the tlirotie of the island. From ihls time on, Sicily 
was strongly influenced by the artists of Valencia and Catalonia; it remained a part of Spain until 
the Bourbon period. 
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Fig. 780. -So-called bust of Siglaita. (CatliedrahM RiwoUog 
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Fig. 781.— Lincoln Cathedral. Englanik 


CHAPTER XIX 


GOTHIC AllT IN GERMANY AND TO I-: O'riiER COUNTRIES OF CENTRAL EUROPl*:, 
GOTHIC ART IN BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, 

GOTHIC ART IN ENGLAND,^ — GOTHIC ART IN 'TOE ORIENT. 


A S wf- have already noted, the erroneous supposition that Gothic architec- 
ture originated in Germany has given rise to much argument, for it was 
held that it was characteristic of the German people with its somber roman- 
ticism and its mysterious and fanciful complexity. The Germans, taking the 
treatises of the Renaissance writers as their authority, sincerely belie, ved tliat the 
style of these cathedrals, with their forests of spires, Ijuttresses and columns, 
originated on the banks of the Rhine. i,)own to the time of tlie Romanticists, iTar- 
ticularly Victor Hugo and Chateaubriand, the French continued to full into tlie 
same error, but, as we have noted, the actual course of events was sometliing 
very different. The Romanesque style of the Cluiiy and Cistercian monks had 
prepared the ground for the coming of Gothic architecture in that these builders 
gave an ever-increasing importance to the vault and the elements which resisted 
its lateral thrust. “To Northern France,” wc are told by Anton Springer, the 
German art historian, “belongs the honor of having originated the new style. In 
the held of art France eoiurneinorated the sujjrenuicy wliicli she had won during 
the period of the Crusades. The increasing [iower of the bourgeoisie, ])roteelcd 
by the kings and religious orders, put France in the first ranks at the beginning 
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Fig. 789, Catlii3clra] of Freiburg, Oi lman v. 

of the Thirteenth Century.” Germany, on the othm- hand, adoptod a kivIo alr.-adv 
formed. As soon as the Gothic style had taken definite .shai-e. it xvas introduced 
into Germany. We have seen how tiio Fi-endi arcliite(,:(,s of the Tluileenth Cen- 
tury travelled in Central Europe, like \dllard de 1 lonnecurt. I hie of the- old 
chronicles tells_ us that the church ofWimpfeu ini ■fhal was eonstnuhed hv a 
master-builder Irom Paris according to the I'Vendi .stylo fo/tov Tin- 

cathedial ol Cologne, which is the Ihie.st cxamido of Gothic arduteetnro in 
Geimany, w-as planned by an architect who either was i■re^ch or. at least, had 
worked on the cathedral of Amiens, for he was evideiulv faniiiiar with nnuiv 
of the details ol the latter church, The Gernmn catliedrals are olieu end . dlished 
with magnihcent facades, and high .slender towens .surmounted l;.y ,si,in*.s of stone 
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tracery, but their interiors lack the harmonious proportions 
of the French cathedrals. Their naves and aisles are too 
long, and rather dark in spite of the great windows which 
fill the wall spaces. In the last years of the Romanesque 
period in Germany we begin to find certain Gothic forms, 
although the building as a whole remains quite Roman- 
esque. This is the case with the cathedral of Bonn, Sud- 
denly, between the years 1261 and 1278, we find a monu- 
ment in the pointed style, that is, the abbey church of 
Wimpfen im Thai: After that many Gothic churches were 
built in the French style, like St, Elisabeth of Marburg 
and the Liebfrauenkirche at Treves. 

Another church in the I'rench style is the cathedral at 
Freiburg, a graceful structure with a nave and two aisles. 
On the fat^Tide is a magnificent tower directly in front of 
the nave. It wa.s begun in r 253 and continued in 1354, 
after a long interruption, by Johannes of Gmiind. The ex- 
terior of the apse, with its ambulatory and chapels, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, particularly the slender pinnacles and 
the open work of the flying buttresses (figs. 782 and 783), 

We immediately see that these Gothic churches pre- 
serve nothing of the traditional plan of the German Ro- 
manesque cathedrals, with their two apses facing one an- 
other, double crossings and lateral entrances. The French 



Fig, 783. -Plan of the 
cathedral of Freiburg. 


Gothic style was adopted unreservedly, not only in its structural and decora- 


tive features, but even in the general arrangement of the building. Behind the 



facade is a nave flanked by two aisles, with 
the usual portals, crossing and apse, the last 
more or less complicated by its ambulatory 
and chapels. 

There is little that is purely German in 
Cologne cathedral, which still preserves its 
French style (figs. 784 to 788). Nevertheless, 
this vast project was a truly national work in 
which the German people have continued 
construction down to our own times. Its pres- 
ent marvelous beauty and perfection was 
not fully achieved until the church was com- 
pleted a little over a generation ago. There 
had been in Cologne an older cathedral, but 
after it was burned in 1248 it was rebuilt 
completely in the Gothic style, The apse, 
which is the olde.st portion, was constructed 
by a certain Meister Gerard, but the work 
on the building progressed .slowly. Gerard was 


Fig. 78t.~ Plan of Cologne Cfitliedral, succeeded by one Arnold, whose son, Johan, 
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Amiens and Chartres, are dwarfed. 
The attention of the beholder is 
drawn involuntarily to these tall 
spires, and his eye does not pause 
to rest upon the fagade beneath. 

We add an example of the 
stained glass in the cathedral of Co- 
logiie, executed between the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
(fig. 789), also one of the tombs of 
the archbishops oft h e cathedral 
(hg. 832). It seems hardly necessary 
to give specimens of the minor 
arts, such as goldsmiths’ work, as 



which we have already studied. 

1 ^ 11110113 , too, are tlie German 
castles along the Rliine, many of 
which have lieen restored in recent 
year.s. They usually crown a preci- 
pice overlooking the river. Here 
we find a fortified enclosure with 
battlemcints forming a terrace 
above the valley; and in tlie centre 
is the castle- building itself, with 
its high sc|uare tower and a little church at one side. Ilesides the castles of 
tlie individual nobles, the knights 
of the Teutonic Order constructed 
a fortress at Marienburg in Prussia, 
w h i c li the r esi d ea ce of t h ei r 

Grand Ma.ster. Begun in the Thir- 
teenth C e n t u r y in the ] ) oi n t e d 
French style, it was constantly en- 
larged as time went on, for the Or- 
der was a wealthy one. At first it 
consisted of a massive castle, the 
buildings of wliich surrounded a 
central court. It was defended liy 
thick walls and a moat into which 
the tdiaiiel projects. Later, addition- 
al structurc.s were built for the ac- 
cominodation of guests, also a great 
hall for the cha],)ter of tlie Order 
and a palace for its Grand Master, 
comprising in all three spacious 
wings or units. Fig. 788. -Buttresses of tlie cathedral of Cologne. 

niStOKYOrAKT. V. 11 . 32. 
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A])out the same time ihe free 
cities of the Riuiu' and nT C entral 
(Terniiiny l;MM:aine inspired l)y a 
wave <d' Ituail [latriotisin. I luring 
the 'rivirteeuth and K*»ui te(‘ntii Cen- 
tairies they eonstrnetiMi many nt'tln' 
inonuniciitM] i^ates whieli we still 
find in (lu\se cities, such as the 
Severins-’l’In 'T at. (Ade^ne and t hese 
el' Lvibeek. 'hhe j^ate \isually pierces 
a tower wiiieh is e‘?vered with a 
pointed rn!>h ami its cnl.tred tih'.s 
t'aii be st'en frcMii a c«msid(‘ral)h^ 
distance, St van* 'd these {t»\\ ers ai e 
now iMVv^ulfevl in the buiUliie^s ui 
the city, winch has spreat] into 
the sii bul bs, and. lika* tii»ise <*! 
^’rei!>n^y> with tircii' cit.cksand ladls. 
dtanituite (lie s^juarc iM'ucath (tiL^- 
ina:s 790 and 701 :u 

d'he \ arivnjs Mj^ani/arit tns •*! 
the |K!0|dealso raist d laiy;»* innnici" 
pal buildings. Tlatr ufticst uf tlu'St* 
in Cicruiany. it is bidicved, is at 
Aixda-Chata‘ih\ fict e as o sialuesof 
tin* Idf'cttvrs of die lAnpite ni the 

1'hiriceiuli ( 'enlnrv. All iht* t jcnnan 
Fig.789.— Stained glass in the cathedral . . ■ 1 *.1 f • .j • 

of Cologne. cities vied wit h <viu* an» a hra in tla ir 

desirt* lc> pcvss<;ss tin* ti ucst town 
hall oT the period, Usnally such a Rathaus eontaiiual a liall tbr irxci nliuo tauj ' 
tracts, one Ibr public meetings and another for tin* eouiis of jnsutf . battaa tlie 
needs of the nninicipulity called for other aparinients, .such as one h a- the t ity 
council and others for offices and various uduiinistrative |uirposcs. ‘riu'.st* were* 
grouped around the original nucleus in whutvwer way scennsl must t:unvmu«*nt. 
An excellent example of these Rathauser i.s that of I .iil,M*ck, tlu* great tree eiiy wf 
the Baltic. About this Gothic brick structure wen* the guilddiouscH, with their 
emblems painted in bright colors and with statues of their warrinis, of ihc \'ir- 
tues, or of Justice. The attributes of these figiirt's wen* gruct’fullv iraivtulAuul 
the sculptures were polycroine, delighting the hearlH of the gtHni Genrum 
burghers, who had hardly more than cmergtM:! from their first ami sinii,>ly or- 
ganixed civilization (fig. 792). 


vSoine cities like Cologne and Nuremberg still retain tauire quarters etuu- 
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posed of wooden Ihouses. The old shops of tlie urtisaun are survivals from tin 
communal life of the Gothic period. 

During this period the Cferman hoUvSe ciuistUutruf a type the aii-augemciii 
otwhicli contrasted strongly Avith the ancient Roman dwelling. The latter wa.^ 
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entirely cl os e d tot h e s tre e t and its a p a r t m e n ts ex- 
tended around a court; but in the Middle Ages the 
house opened to the street; there was a shop in 
front, and numerous windows in the upper stories. 
These German dwellings were usually high and the 
facade terminated in a gable-end. The court served 
only to light the back part. Here, too, was another 
fa gad e, similar to the one facing the street, but sim- 
pler. The arrangement of a burgher’s house, whether 
in Cologne, Nuremberg or Llibeck, was always more 
0 r less the sa m e . O n th e 1 o wer 11 o or wa s a .sh o p , a 
backroom and a workshop opening on the court. 
A small stairway led to the next story^ which con- 
tained the kitchen and perhaps two apartments, one 
of them being that of the head of the family and 
<ipening on the street. The other looked out on the 
court. The children, servants and apprentices occu- 
pied the attic rooms under the roof, of wliich there 
were several stories lighted by dormer windows. 

I'he low- 
er part of 
theliouse 
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Fig. 701. - Scljwabeiithor. Fi?mm!ft'(i. 


uic nuuse Fig.700. — Marti nstlior. 
AVas iisii- Fia-inuRf}. 

a 1 1 y o f 

stone and bore the sign or emblem of 
the shop, often an elaborate affair of 
wrought iron. When the AAmll-sfuice 
permitted, it was decorated with fres- 
c oe s t akc i \ fro m t lx e Ge nn a \ i m evl i a e - 
val reixertory, We fmd the vices and 
virtues, saints, ]>rophets, and scenes 
from the romances of ehivalrV) also 
Latin couplets or popular verses 
painted in the Gothic cliaracters of 
the country. . 

Sonietinics the houses were of 
wixod, and tlien the fa gad e was more 
richly ad<>rned with friezes of little 
arches, pilasters capped with ihnna- 
(des a 11 d d o o r s a n d windows sur- 
rounded with a profusion of orna- 
mental motives. Some of the houses 
had balconies projecting over the 
.street, ait t h 1 1 a n < 1 .s t un e I y i;a i' v e ( 1 
brackets and rai 1 i n gs . 

During the la.st part of the (do tine 
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perinfl {hr .scul|)lunil 
(i<*eurali»>n i)ccamn tlie 
most uute worthy fea- 
ture the German 
style, iiie personages, 
(Iresscil in the co.stnmes 
of li\e etniuivy, aeeen- 
luate the Germanic 
('iiaraeier of the relie Is 
uiui small siatues. Also, 
the manner ra snperini- 
1 1 1 csi ng va i i * ms < ■ i e me a ( s 
is \ ery to iginal. W e 
hml imeilaeing arehc's, 
twisting pinnaeh‘s, ami 
fvie/j'S of spioMil ing 
(ilant'hums, particular- 
ly thistles ami a variety 
of ealif>age leave's also 
ivvisletl in the style th 
tins iinn*. la tlu* eity 
squares err'cietl 

huinlains, with the lig“ 
ure of some popular character from the local lolk-iorr* rising h'em tlu/ eeitlre. Was 
also iind Bible characters and national heroc'S, sr\ cm jiyramidb ^^1 < pin- 

nadesj as on the Sdidne Brunuen at Nnretuherg, I his Imintairi was e-ae-irnetcMi 
between 1385 and 139G by Ivlaster Tleinrieli der Halier (tig. r-oc acUl to 
their attractiveness the tigurcs were often puinied, I'lu' siatiu'satid ndiehhguns 
are clad in the colored garments of tlie tinuN and their haces i>ear a ehanning 
expression that is at once simple mtd nneonstnuned, 'Blu' ivlea ^4 Ihsouv seems 
to be one of amiability and, we might say, innoccMicae W'e disc'crn the eUeet *4 
the poems of the Minnesingmy who had l'>y lids lime fallen inb» a. riu 4 *'ri(Mi 
conventionality and an affected lendernes.s. 

Another cathedral built in the German Grahie style: is Ucd tcf Based in 
Swit:7.erland. Like the«nie at Strassbourg, which it greatly resmnfdes. p^utioms ol 
the apse and transepts are Rmnanesque. llie cat liedral at Brnncy wiiicdi is some- 
what later, is entirely in the Germau Gothic style of the late Luurleeuth i enim yv 
now diaracteristic of the ccnuitry. But the western cantons (A Swit/erland fell 
mainly in the held of French art. The cathedrals r\ (deneva and Lausa.une are 
extremely French; the latter has been restored by Vioile(,-li> Dijc arul t sunplelc'd 
vvith a lead-roofed spire oven* the crossing. 




The cathedral of Lausanne lias a very lieautifiil inlm ior. Xrca a l*r« 4(.*siaiu 
church, it is not loaded downi with altars ami riiiiamematiom and wv arc abhGo 
study tile structural character of the building better than in any other LreiK'h 
Gothic cathedral; The interior is really the work of tlu.‘ 'rinrt:c*enih Gen fury. 
1 he outside has, peidmps, been excessively restored, luit we hud many graceful 
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Fig. 7 il 3 , — The Sclicine Brituiien, 

NUKKAUiHIUj, 




Pig. 71)1. — CatlieUnil of Lmi.snniie. 
(Canton do Vatu!,) S\vn zi:K*r,ANf». 


details, such as the small lateral porch with its witidovvs <lividcd by .sliuajcr 
columns (fig, 794). 

'fhe cathedral at Geneva still rcluins some of its RonKine.stpU‘ [catures, ami 
its style is not as uniform as that; of Lausanne. It is dislignred liy a Gah inist fa- 
(,;ade in a pseudo-classical style. But tiie interior of the old ciuirch lias remained 
intact. I'he only effect r>f tiie RidV>rniati( m was to take away tlie altars. 'i‘in‘ 
noble lines of its architecture are beautified liy tlie rather vSoml)r(‘ gnMuash gray 
surface of the stone. 

The Swiss cities, like tliose of Gernuiny, laid their town halls. Tliey are 
perhaps somewhat simider and have the solidity and jilain ai)[)earaiu:c of a 
country residence, like tlie municipal hall at i.ausaiine, which is a rectangular 
structure. There were towers and ortuuueiUal fountains similar to tliose of ilie 
(rermaii towns, and also decorated with allegorical figures. 

A vSmall country threatened on every luirub mediaeval Swifzer land had umal 
of fortrcsse.s to defend the strategic passes thnmgli the Aljis. In the CantoiVof 
Valais, the upper valley » >f the Rhone which leads to the Simplon and Si. Ber- 
nard, is strewn with castles, in Blate XI. IX we see two hills overlooking tiie 
valley id* the Rlione amL crmvned with fortihiaitions that are lialf Itaiiaii, for 
at that time Valais was subject to tlie 1 lou.se of Savoy, wliich liad vast [losses- 
sioms on the ijther side of the A 1 |)S, 

I^erhaps the must lumous of the castles of Iiuro[)e is tlial; of Chiilfm, built 
on a little island at one end of Lake Geneva (hgs, 700 and 797), Tlie main struc- 
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tui'C is i)ure 'I’li i r t<‘en t, ii-i’CiUury 
Gothic, in parlioulnr (he massive 
vilibed vaults nf the duaj4t*ori-cry{>t> 
whieii inspired l.ortl itynm’s well 
kmnvn [mein. lUtt (he Mid castle «il 
the I)uk(‘s of Savoy lias l)ecn re- 
stored aiul enlartted in later tinu's 
until it has lost to some (‘Xlenl its 
original warlike as[a‘et. It has taken 
on a more, iuthiKUe atuJ dome.stie 
ajipearanerv t‘Si>ecially in the large 
halls uscil as living apartments 
(litt. 797). 

licyemd t iu‘ Rlilne ami tlH‘ Alps, 
tile t*xpansive iniierent in 

Gotiiic art carried it rhr^aigh (.a*n- 
tral Ivuropt' and on to IS land anti 
Scandinavia, then ilu' cdgt' of tin* 
ci\iii/ed wtaid. In llavaria and Aus- 
tria the three gio al cathedrals ol 
I dm, katisbon am ! \denna 'aan hmk 
(In^ 1 lannlie, khal *d Idnu In/gun in 
tlie late ISmiTta^ntli CiTUniy, has 
a iui\‘e ami tw»» aisles sup|j‘»rtefl by 
eyiintiritvd e«*]nmns, which givt: ii 
an extremely cold apjiearance. katisbon Gathedral is juni r: its slyh: is alnuisl 
]*'rencii Gothic. Indeed, the architect had woiked on iho catiiedral i f I hjrm. 
On the rich facade are two v)[)en towers st'|>aratral i»y a tiiangulaa pediment in 
front of the nave. The callieUral of Vdt'nna, dedleaital to Si, Su'phcn, als<* etu] - 
sists of a nave and two aisles, but is more original. Its eximior is enlivened 
by the brilliantly colored gkued tiles of the stcc|) ri ntf ( tig. pop). H was conC' 
meneed rather lute in the Gotlrie period and was not t'oinjdcieti nndl ivinm ilie 
end of the Fifteenth Century. No one plan was rigidly adhered to as in tlie 
case of the cathedral of Cologne, so we find tlu' lat<‘r portion eoven/d wiili a 
compUeated system of vaulting at vanauce with llu^ pure poiiuv^d styh' of tiu* 
choir and transept. The tower is extremely lieauliful; ii is surmounlrd l>y a 
graceful Gothic spire in the elegant and elaln, irate style of du^ loheemii Cen- 
tury. One side of the church, by the tower, lias lieen reslun'd in tite saun* 
style, but only in part, so that the entire strueiure is rather lucking in mdiv. 

In Poland the pnnci])al Gotliic Iniildings rlate from (he Iasi pari cU‘ (his 
period, that is, about the end of the Fifteenth Century, 'l ake f* n‘ exani|*ie ili«‘ for - 
tided city-gate of Cracow called the Floriaaerthor ( (ig. Hoo). and the old I7niver- 
sity building, with its characteristic court surrormded by a low cloisler f>f suirai 
striate columns and protected by widely in-ojccting ea\'es (hg. ^oi ), 

In Bohemia we might mention the cathedral of Prague, u rather unusual 
example ot the french Gothic, supposed to have licen pluinual fiy an arcliilecl 



Fjg. 795. — Apse of tlie catlietlral of Geneva. 
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Arras. 'I'he roof of (he nave is 
raised Id^h in the air and its thrust: 
is arrested by a remarkabie series 
ef superiin posed tl y i n g butlresstAS 
which produce a rather landiul 
and theatrical effect. Chuhit' archi- 
tecture continued to .sjrread over 
Central Europe, at first in a pure 
form DAvi ng to the efforts of the 
French monks and architects. Their 
immediate successors, heave ver, ar- 
ranged Gothic elements in a some- 
what different manner, so that the 
elegance of the ITencIi architecaure 
of vSt. Louis was often lost in the 
cities along the rivers flowing into 
the North rtr the Black Sea. And 
yet tlie.se semi -Oriental nations of 
C’etUral Europe have alwavs felt a -- Cnstle nf Cin'IIoij. Svvirzi-jjLA.Ntu 

lo\e and syni|iatliy for G{;>thic art: 

and for I-' ranee. In 1 luiigary many i>eo[)lc luua:.! a hiowiedge of French, and some 
modern buildings like tlie iVuiiaineiU at Ihida-Pest luo'C Iteen built in Die Gotliie 
style. Still fartlier an ay, on the siiores of the baltic Sea on tlie very edge of 
what was then the (nvilized world, among ixiriiarians only reemvtly converted 
to Christianity, wr; find the art «jf lounct^ sjireading at llte middle of the" dfhir- 
teenth (amUirv. I.afivrnis tpii tunc )iOvitcr dc villa Parisic)La\ a.s we read itt a 
(ierman document of the period, 

(htthie art extended even to the etlge of Russia. Ihe cathedral of Riga is 
luhlt in the French style, as is that of Al)o in F'inland. .Sweden and Norway were 
influenced l:)y tlie German brick construction and by tire Knglish Gothic style, 
as well as Iry the inue 


h’ren(:!li Gothic im[>orled 
1 ) y tu a s t e r s t'r < i m t h a t 
country. luicnne de Bon- 
ncuii, who was the ar- 
chitect of the cathedral 
of Upsala, ha<l been one 
of th(‘ masfca -luiildcrs of 
(lie king of k'rancc. Ac- 
com(>ani(‘d liy ten oili- 
er rs, he went to Sweden 
in uH'" to direct the 
Work on flic nenr callie- 
<lri'd wliich was to lie a.s 
fine as tliat of Baris, Tlie 
€ ii u r c It was m »t. Cc mse- ?f) 7 , Dining Imll r»f tlm Castle of Cliillon. Swirzon-vNo. 
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Fig. 708. - Plan 
of the catheclnil of UIjn. 


crated,, however, until 1435, wiiicli accounts for the 
nil nier oils details in tiiet rcnnan styh* 803). Ihil; the 
choir of the cathedral of 'I'roiidhjein ainl tljc octaooiial 
cliurch of St, CJlafnuiy lie considered Ihc^iish inif Mu ta- 
tions into Scandinavia. In Dcnrnarlc the tathedral of 
Roskihle recalls the l)ri(*k construct i* oi of Xorthern 
Cjennany (fig. 

The nations of the Nijrth ni'V<‘r nndorstiM>d the 
mediaeval Kurojjcan styles as did tiiMsc of the ('cntre 
of the Continent and the ]»co|»lc of tlie ihitish Isles, 
hrencli intluenccs reai'licd tin an latci’ iJian in (d.'ntral 
Lurope, and these teachings inn] imrdlv Insai assimi- 
lated when the Renaissance sjirc'ad div^ North Sea. 
Consequently, the new ehancnis tii tlur lattor wvrv can- 
ployed in the peculiar mainna’ whiih v.c m In (he 
great castles of Deuniark, 'Rhc jM-ojih* wished o» luc- 
serve their own art, wliich \vr‘ still funl in the nld vii- 
lag(\s, and wliich has iinprcsstsl its seal on ihv modern 
style of the connlry in a inanma ihat is unmistakahhe 
i he p«iinted style was really p<‘{Milar oni\ among (In* 
upper classes; it: never came to In- tlna styh* of ihc' pri- 
vate dwellings as In t Germany. ( hily in t In rhnrehcs. 
for which 


artists and areliitects were hrouglit 
from distant land.s, do we find the 
peculiar stamp of tiie great style r.f 
the Middle Age.s, 

i he catliedral ol Roskihle is jier- 
haps the most characteristic monu- 
ment of this period. In sjhte of vari- 
ous intluences, it still retains an ar- 
chaic appearance more than almost 
any ol the larger older structures of 
Scandinavia. This may explain the 
veneration which it inspires. The ca- 
thedial ol Up sal a has undergone so 
many restorations that it no longer 
preserves any locrd character which, 
it may have had. When the Swedish 
nation awakened in the glorious reign 
of Gustavus i\dolphus, the Middle 
Ages, in which the cathedraf of 
Upsala displayed its beauty to the 
people, had passed. 

Belgium and Holland. The 
geographical situation of Belgium 
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Fig. 800. — Floriaiierthor. Cracow. 


and ] (.{tUand is such lhat these conn tries could not but receive the Gothic style 
directly from France. The catliedral of Antwerp was the most ambitiously plan- 
ned of all the Belgian churches. It has a nave and six aisles, and its ttuvers 
rise proudly in the air. One has no spire, but the other soars to a height of 
four hundred feet, like a solitary belfry, and is the Iiandsomest <}f the towers of 
Belgium (fig. H07). The apse of this cathedral was begun Ijy Jean Amcl or Aiv 
pelmans in 1352, but work on the structure eontinued until the end uf the Fif- 
teenth Century. 

d'he cathedral of Brussels, dedicated to St. Gudule, was Ijcgun in 1220, and 
the apse and ambulatory are .still in the ]:)iire French style. 'Plie fa^;ade is ilanked 
by two square towers. If spires had been added they would be very similar to the 
tower of Antwerp Caithedral. Another of the churdies of Brussels, that of Noire 
Dame, has an apse which recalls in some respects that of Rheims C'alliedvuL 

In tlic two Gothic clmrciies of Notre Dame aaid St. Sauveur at Bruges tlu' 
national style of France is not yet thoroughly assimilated. The tciwer of the 
latter i.s .still aiiiKj.st Romanesque, The nave and aisles, however, are pure ITench 
Gothic, d'he mouldings descend the piers from the. vaults to the (loor (tig. 808). 
But sucli an arrangement did not long endui*e in Belgium; soon the vaults laegan 
to rest upon {dain cylindrical pillars instead of clustered columns, and the decO" 
rative .sculpture took on a light and clieerful aspect entirely in keeping witli 
the jovial character of the Flemish and Dutch artists. In the f'rmrteamth Century 
we find the (dnirches of tlie Ta iw CuiuUries losing the rigidity and .severity cliar- 
acteristic vif Frencli architecture. But by this time the most im|}ortant luvildings, 
perhaps, were tho.se of a civil chai’acter. 'Fhe various guilds of l.)iirghers began 
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to erect guild-halls and civic biiild- 
ingSj and on the main squares of 
their cities they built great citydialls 
and other iiiunicipal buildings cus- 
tomary in Europe at this time. Ehc 
finest of these public buildings was 
the Cloth Jlall at Vjires, with its 
square tower rising aliove the steep 
roof of the long three storied struc- 
ture. It was begun in 1200 but not 
completed until 1304 (fig, 809). It 
was really a cloth market, for weav- 
ing was the principal industry of the 
Low Countries. At Bruges there were 
two (jf t h e s c c 1 o t h m a r k e t s, on e 
called tlie lialle de I’Eau, and an- 
< ) I h er I hirteeiich-cciitury sti'ucture 
which remains intact up to the 
piesent. It has no such la^'ade as the 
one at \|)res and tlie massive square 
tower rises from the centre and dom- 
inates the entire structure, .Some of 
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Fig. 802. Gatliedrul nf 
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Fig. 803. Clock-tower of the old Rattiaus 
at Prague. 


Tower on tOe Curlsbriicke. 
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the wDi'k, a Fleming by the mime 
of Jan van Riiysbroek, finished the 
structure dui-ing the Spanish domi- 
nation of the country. The city halls 
at Ghent and Oudenarde and tlie 
J /a/so /I ifi( 1^0/ at Brussels were 
also constructed during the Spanish 
period, Tlie last is the handsomest 
building in all Flanders (fig. 8ia), 
In spite of the bad reputation of 
the Spanish administration in the 
Low Countries, these mag nih cent 
m u n i c ipal bui I din g s an d the mari y 
Spanish l)Ooks printed there during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries go to show that tlie gov- 
ernment of tlie viceroys was in no 
way detrimental to the art and cul- 
ture of the country, 

O f a dilTeren t c h a r a c t e r, a ncl 
mediaeval in every respect, is the. 
formidable castle of the Counts of 
Flanders at Ghent. It: consists of a 
great walled enclosure inteirujited 
at intervals by round towers and 
1 ) a s 1: i o n s , a 11 d i s o n e o f t;h e in o s t 
inpiosing fortresses of Euro|)e. 

In Hollaad, Gothic art spread 
fnun a local centre! at 'rournai. in 
the cathedral of tliis city we still 
find much of the German Roman- 



esque style, but near by there are Fig. 807 . — BeUi-y ot tlie nitlieUnU : 

four churches which are genuinely 

French, constructed in the Thirteenth Century, In liotli Belghun and ll..- 
we find many private houses built in the Ciothic! style; indeed, in s* 
wliole streets still retain tlieir mediaeval ajipeanince, like certain jmhu- 
Bruges, which the centuries have left unchanged (fig. 811), 

Many Ihirteentli (...entury liou.ses remain standing in ‘ITvirnai, and 
are some in Brussels, l.nit must of all at Bruges, lliat de.serted uh\ fiiy.; 
was siicii a remarkable centre of commercial mdivily during the. lbTt<a,^ial- 
tury. The rich inertTants of Bruges wen'o genemus patrons of tlnvaris j„ 
following chapter we shall sir; tlie im{>ortaiit pari; taken by this city in t|.J 
nuition and spread of a new Renais.sance style in the countriiLS of Nni tln , . 
Central Europe. Its streets are still lined with long rows of houses, vdo. 
Chuhie: fa(;atles ty|)i(!al (Tf the Low Ouuilries surmounted by stepiK'd gaUlr 
'fhe pictures and ultar-sereens of the painters of this period give us an 
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' idea ut tin* luxurioiis 
inlerions iif Uh‘ iiunu's 
ol (lu’se Mt;‘iiiisli inei'- 
clianrs, with (heir do 
Infant l)iH .sui)stantial 
luniit nr<‘, i [{‘h carixa s 
and t iriental tapes- 
tries. 1 In’ rrHuns were 
cnridna.l with (inline 
Yaand \vork, atid W(?II 
lie'll leal by iarm* win- 
dnws hill'd with staiie 
<ai j^lass. 

Wliih’ 

I’l'taidi ( Miilui' is de- 
served I y ta iiisideiaal 
thi‘ eentrai and prin- 
eipal St vie i a later uie- 
diaevai at eldteernre', 
die eMlIah ral lainJisli 
style is <a j^reat inter- 
est htaraiise if: antiei- 

Fig, 808.--Niive of St. Siiuveiir. BKTiira. !|rvf'l T'"' ''"r 

U t \ (M n in r‘ U l s n I 

''' ' ' *' '^' ^ 

ruois. and nH:fan^nlar 
su 11 e t liar i es, all are 




Ig. 809, The Cloth Hull before its cleslnictirtin YPHns 
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curried down to the late Mid- 
dle Ages. Much more remains of i 

Gotliic- style"' The Cistercians tA '/■' , 

did their part in popularizing Fig. 810.- Municipal builclin^^ Bruges. 

the pointed style^ for they built 

much in England; their fine abbeys, as already mentioned, disalTected at the 
Reformation, are now in the condition of romantic and beautiful ruins. The 
h'rench architect, Villiam of Sens, who came to C^anterbury during the late 
Twelfth Century reconstruction 

of the cathedral there, brought : j 

Tims the background of LUg.an* •Atunkuput buiiaUig. 



lli^ 

W-t'-fy-- V .V-.; a:.'- -V':: 
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English Gothi{‘ is Norman 
and CisLerrian, in neither the 
N o r rn a n n o r l h a C ist ere: i a 1 1 
school was {here much in- 
t c re s (; in s i ze ) r i t s i » w n s a k e , 
and the Engiisli re<a‘ivcd no 
iinj:}ulse tn jein tin' ceniipeli- 
tion wliieh |ir»)du red sncli 
marvels ef height and s]ia~ 
cionsiu'ss in nurthern 1 ’ ranee, 

1 he English style which took 
on a national llavor in the 
decatles hdhnvitig i i 8 m was, in 
eomparistut with the Ercnch, 
vt:ry modest. Such s{{hlimity 
as the imildings h,ave is due 
to tlieir asjhiing fowiTS atni 
llieir relative lengilr Hie 
Ivnglisii then as mnv ('ared 
lor their line r>ld Imildings, 
and so it is tliat we hiHl little 
attempt at unity of style. Eew 
• d’ tlie greater clmrehes are 


, , homogeneous: most of tluan 

Imv-ework of several periods. The cathedral.s were us a rule ijr..s|.ei,nrs fMiiu- 
dations situated in the country, iksually on charniino sit.‘.s. and ihis iiseli 
encouraged a very different handling tluin tluit of ilie ,‘itvd,uili l-r.-neii eatlie- 
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drals, The interiors of the 
larger English churches are 
remarkable for their long vis- 
tas, blit otherwise rather for 
small scale and iatimac^^ than 
for grandeur. In England the 
intrusion of the choir into tlie 
nave (so common in Spanish 
churches) is rare. Rather do 
we find the English rebuild- 
ing and extending the east 
e n d s of t h ei r c h u r c h e s — 
sometimes more than once— * 
in order to provide the spa- 
cious choir and sanctuaries 
called for by the numerous 
clergy and the elaborate litur- 
gy of the period. We find 
them adopting the archepis- 
cijpal cross plan, a Burgun- 
d ian invention, because it 
was a satisfactory architec- 
tural solution of the space 
requirements. 

With these considerations in mind, it is interesting to compare the cathe- 
drals of Amiens (fig. 584) and vSallsbury (fig. 815), lioth begun in tlie year 1220 
and representing the first phase of the fully developed Gothic in France and 



81a, SaiRbut'y CatUedral, 
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Fig, SIO. — Interior of Snlisbury Cntliedrui. 

England respectively. The J^iglisli churcii has al)»nu ilir sanu^ Irin^th as thr 
French, but it is only hall' as high. Its walls, plereeil hy sini] th* iasuais aaul much 
less open than those of the French example, furnish a iiail: <'l tin/ ainHiro nt m| 
the vauU; and tliis vault, being low and of moderate S}*anJs nKfu^laiiu d h\ j»laet' 
by a simple buttress system. The Kreuelt tdievei, ilraes ma, uctau at Sahsburva 
What the building loses of piclairesqiiene.ss in this way is tnade up bv the in-’ 
teresting avrangeiueaU of the minor masses of llu* Inuldiug, atul, u!m*vo alU !)> 
the beautiful central tower, At the west tliere is a fayade of ilu' kind kmovn as 
a screen front — ^ an English invention designeri to cominmsatr' h*r tiv* iai‘k ol 
monumental [)ortals — ; these fa gades were decorated with r* >ws • d' carver I tigiu rs, 
but never achieved anything like the sma:ess of the k'n'in:)! fai'ades. I he nussi 
important enlranee at Salisbury, Ms ut luanyumRher English eluuaii, in md, \i\ 
the west front at all, but tlirougli a cliai'aeteriHlie noi lli j,>or(*h mvn (he ua-sl (‘ud 
of the nave. The interior of Salisbury (hg. Sib) seems vatlua' laiger *dian it is. 
owing to the small scale and multiplicity of the arrduteetinai nnunl>erii3g. It has 
unfortunately been cleared of tile old sia'cens and other miu'U' features which 
made pleasant and interesting ijicidents in the gmieral but li still retains 

a tine dignity. Dryness in the handling of details, vau'y uoiier-alde at Salisbury, is 
characteristic of English work of the period, 'khis same vlryuess apfawrs in 
Co n tin e n tal w o rk ( > f t he 1 o w i n g ec* n t ii r y . 

The cathedral of Salisbury is a ccmsistvmt examjile nf what is eailral die 
Earl y E n gl i s h s t y 1 e , a ma n n er c » f b ui I d i n g tu ir rei 1 1 i n E n g I a n d 1 1 1 r o u g I u uj i most 
of the Thirteenth Century. In the second half of the lamturv the lieginnings of 
the next phase, the Idecorated style, are a|»parent, dli(‘ new style eouliiuied i*# 
develop in the fourteenth Century, and atlem[)l'ed, by emi»h>ying rielier aodd- 
tectural tnembering and sculpture, to l)reuk away from the earlier drynoss. In 
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I^ig. S17. Interior of Lincoln Cathedral. 

the early examples, tenned ‘‘Ge(.)nietrical>” the success is moderate; in the later, 


called C u i* vilin ea r ’ or ^ ^ Flo wi ng, ' 
a new softness and charm appear 
in the handling. The terms refer 
to the clKiracter of the generating 
lines of the ornament, and explain 
themselves. The Angel Choir of Lin- 
coln cathedral (1255'! 280) (hg. 817) 
is an example of Geometrical Deco- 
rated; the handsome lantern is also, 
but verges on the Ido wing, which 
in turn is reprCvSented in the upper 
,stage.s of the western towers. Strik- 
ing us this cathedral is, beautifully 
set on a high lull above an ex- 
temsive valley, ii is less inijiressive 
than formerly, for it has lost its 
three old spires, the central one of 
wliieh reached, it is said, a height 
of 5 2 5 fee t ; t h e hig h es t o f m e d i ae^' a I 
towers, if our source is to be be- 
lieved (lig. 781 ). 



Fig. 818. - Interior of the cathedral of Exeter. 




SlO. -CiIoaceKtor CatliiHlra! from the Hast. 


Lincoln has also what is perliai)s liio earliest: e.xaniiile ..f .ievcloi 

nient which helps to characterize tlie Decorated style— iiamciy, the isiiihijiiic:: 
tion ot ribs m the vaulting, TIic ordinary quadriptuiiti' vtuili uuisi In- i.uih wit 
Its celLs slightly domed, atul with the .stones uf ih,. individual ai,-hr:< . arehill 
cut, in order to allow for this Intlging stirlhce and ycI rvticii an ev.-ii at jlr 
ndge. The English, in order to obtain a horizv.nl;il ridge and t.< sitiiidilv tin 

cutting (:)1 the atones comprising the cell,s, inirodneed ihe ridg,. rib. this rib i 
unnecessary in the French manner .if vault hnilding. but in Ivngli.sh vanlfiim it i 
needed to supiiort the ends of the liiling arclie.s. some of wliieh rea<-h the eo-wn 
and to nde the irregular joint thn,s tnade. In or.ier to In.hi tiie Inn izunsai rid... 
lib in place the builders wore obliged to intro, iuee ariditioiud 
called tiercerons. Beautiful trumpet-iike effc.-ts. v ery different frmn f „:-,u it vann- 
ing. were produced by this method, a.s at Exeter (tig. SiSi. i his is a foerieeMih 

t Im'i "" "“'l' "..'■""I'l'. O'.'... 

j dt , • r, i" II"' I".| I»ii ..1 11. 

..1 ,1 . bel oved tl,.t „ ,n i, 

.leating history tis the Mamboyant style. .\ later dei elojmnmt <,.f I ).>, .'nal.-d 

™ d ;* “''''‘"'".I i»i».-. .. II." 

. PPOituig nbs, lorming elal.nrate patterns (often star-shaiied) in (dan. was als,. 
taken up on the Continent' i 

In Gloucester the third of the English styles was beitm inv-nb ri 

reneadiit. m "" ‘''“,"'1""'"'' OH. H" 

wen V audni^eci in vertical lines/I1n* ^-haiaeteriMicaliv 
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Pig’. 820. — Cloister of Oloucester cathedral. 
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covers all of the wall surlace, with a consequent emphasis on the vertical; from 
this the .style receives its name, the Perpendicular. The choir of Gloucester was 
.subsequently rebuilt in the Perpendicular style, and it is interesting to note that 
the Norman ambulatory and absidai chapels were destroyed to make way for a 
square east end — in this case pierced by a magnificent east window. Over the 
crossing was raised a most beau- 

(iie riJisj ^ ^ 

vault more beautiful, .as. usual in T iV-P" 

(iotliic design, form only a tan- : , -ttilf 

gl ed ' ^ s 11 r fa c e d e(.:ora ti o n ■ wl 1 i ch 

contiuses the eye, 1 h e vault ol Fig. B31. ~ Vaults of the chupel of King’s College. 




R an,' 






liifs ilfllfPH 




riK. 822. — Pen (In lit vnnlt of tlje clinpel of Henry 


> n. /\rinry. 


tlie cloister (1351-1412) is an evident im]u-oveinent. Here ilie vaiiliii!!.; ti 
are made surfaces of revolution and covered with tlccraiir e jruud-wr'.rk in liar 
mony with that on the wtills {hg. S20), A larger examjjle i.f (his kiiui i4' vaultitu 
IS 1.0 be seen at King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, [•'rum it.s reseniblauee to ;i 
senes ol open tans it lias received the nanu' fan \aiilting. Well limidied. it i,- 
a stately iorni (fig. 821). 

■But the Lnghsli binlders were nut e.mtent with e\en ihis inm.v.sUMii. In 
daring later work the fans are iiu.shed forwanl on .struts which b.rm p uts o| 
otherwise concealed t;nin,sver.se arclies. The vault .seems lo rest o„ p,.mi,,nts in 
a mo.st astonishing manner (lig. 822), and indeed such a vault mu.st la- . ..rrierl 
out in cut .stone, .so that it is no longer Cothie in strm inre. It lued. h.ir.iiv be 
remarked tliat the.se vaults are marvels of skillful .stuneentfine. i lie rx imple 
^ven mivers the lunerary chapel of Henry VH at Westminsu.r Ai.hev (, 500 

Ah of these periods produced charming parish .-hurehes in Irnglam!. Timse 
ot the leipendicularstyle are i.crhaiis Hie nm.st mimer.m.s and Iviiica! Manv 

c ically a monumental torm similar to tru.ss-work in a civil biiihlim- In tin- 

a. ..il , i) S;:?;, 

fico "fc” ”:,f 'r k "*■ 

tiid .due „f »uui, zi T" 

mount ol old stained glass and hgure. carving j.erished at the hand.s of tiu* 
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rig\ 823, — Carnarvon Castle, 


Puritan rcfr)nners, win) were iconocla.stSj but much remains to atte>st tlie skill ot 
the mediaeval artists in these lieids, 

I'he history of ^lass-paiutini;;^ exhibits the same phases as that of the Con- 
tinent: the Early English work is arranged as small-scale subjects in medallionS) 
the later set against a i)attern\vork background; in the Decorated style monu- 
mental figures appeai'j surrounded by canopies and running ornament , but the 
windows are less interesting in color and design — it remained for the artists of 
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Fig. 825, — Tninfy CoiJege 
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Fig, B26. - Compton Wynyates. WAKWicusuun . 


;■ j the Decorated period to renew the truditioji vif sumptiunis color vvliile nKUuUdn- 

'I'i; I ing large scale and introducing sophisticatCM;! drawing. 

; The examples of domestic architecture whicli Iiacc i;oine d<»wn us arc 

li T largely of the Perpendicular period. There are. particularly in tlie mutli and 

ji : j west, romantic remains of earlier castles (Tig. ^23). In plan they |*resenl llu' 

\l:[\ usual scheme of protected wtiU, court, and donjon or kc(‘p, lly far tiic nsnst ac- 

% I cessible example is the Tower of London. Some remains of t:onvcniual m rintec- 

r|. I ture have survived — at Durham, for instance, tlic t:atIuHlrai still |nr*scrvcs its 

(S I cloister and subsidiary buildings fairly complete, while at the neck tin* penin- 

f l; sula where the cathedral stands, the mediaeval bishojCs casilc still rears its {lic- 

:|i'; turesque bulk. At Wells the old foil ifica lions of the In'slnqj's palace remain, 

j i including a moat which is still kept full of watma With the more sr‘UlvH! eutn li- 
ly tions of the late mediaeval period, such iVn-tihcations came have a less am! 

jfy less fannidable character, tliough a reminiscence of them lives on in the docrira- 

j'jip tive battlement ranges of the Tudor and Elizabethan huuses. 

||;H . The English house dillcrs a good deal in j)lan h'om the ( ‘MHiim*ntaK as a 

ij:.'' result of its origin. In its rude beginnings it was a simide r<v»ltal liafl with a 

ij,;i hearth. With increasing vvealth and rasUdi()usncs,s, lln* various fiiru;d*>us of the 

1^:1 household were given compartment.s to themselves. The lord and larly provitled 

themselves with private apartments (the term t'omcH Irom av?/!- 

|)y a place apait from the liall, whieli was given rwer h* rctaiiuus 

ij;i| and servants). The oozoer (boudoir) was added tV>r the lady. As ideas t *f CMmldrt 

fj y and manners improved, tlic kitchen and dining-rrunn, then the servants’ qnar- 

rji|.j ters, were built as separate parts of the house. The result is I hat die liall in a 


modern house lias retained only its function us an entrance, and is cmmm>rdY a 
mere passageway. In late Gothic times it still liad coii.siderablc digniiv, as wc 
see from the fine hall in Cardinal Woolsey's palace of HamiTna (3 a.H t (hg. ^0.1;, 
Similar halls occur in the interesting ctdlege buildings al: Oxfljnl and I’ariw 
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T h e ■ last t w 0 b ui 1 d i n gs 
cited are constructed in brick, 
a rnaterial known in England 
in Roman times, which rather 
d ro ps o ii t 0 f sight d ii ri 1 1 g 
the period wlien the great 
ecclesiastical stj-uctures were 
erected, but turns up again, 
to be used with exceUeat ef- 
fectin the late Gothic period. 

Stone of course continued lo 
be used. In simpler buildings 
half-timber is common; such 
structures are often roofed 
in thatch instead of tlie nior(‘ 
peniianent slaU^ or lead. Sev- 
eral or all o( these materials 
are often etuidoyed in a single 
old English house, with no 
feeling of inemigruity because 
tjf the charming atmosphere 
o fit) li) rma I i ty wdi i tdi e rvii d es 
this d o me s t i c arcl i i t e c t u re . 

'riie larger country houses are . 
the result v>f tlie accretions of 
centuries, and have the irreg- 
ularities to be expected under 
the circumstances. Many of 
t li e ni exten d , w i t h o u t an y 
very seientilic arrangement in 
phui, around the four sides of a court; others are simpler, while city houses 
are of necessity adatited to more crowded sites, (due of the loveliest of the 
country places is Compton Wynyates, in Warwickshire, which like so many v>f 
its kind ha.s a magniheent setting of i:)ark and garden (hg, 826), 

The applied arts otlicr than architecture continue their evolution in England 
during the Thirteentli and Fourteenth Centuries without diverging much from 
tin? tniditions of the Norman scIu)ols. A few altar-piece.s, frescoes, and minia- 
tures reflecting English taste during this period of I'^rench influence, have been 
{U'eserved. Ikit in a book of this kind the consideration of the luiglish school of 
jiainting may well begin with the arrival of Holbein in England at the time of 
Henry Vlt, and it Is I’eserved for a sul.)sequent ciia[>l,er. 

'rhere arc.‘ no very notable examples (jf h'nglisii mediaeval figure scuijjlure 
on a inonumental scale, excepting, perhaps, the carvings on the facade nf (lu^ 
cutliedral at Wells, where tliere wa.s a vigriruus local seliool. Some tombs have 
come down to us: several admirable examples in Westminster Abbey exhibit 
line reciunbent royal ligures in gikled brmize. During the Fourteenth Century a 
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Fig, 827, — Resurrection of Cfiriat. English alahuater relief. 
( AJiisetim of Cordova J 





Fig. 8i28. — Cutliedrcil i)f Nicosia, 



school of relief carviiij^- on alabaster itrodncred mucli inier tslin^ wrirk. vrliieli 
was eat^crly boiiglit by Continental inagnatt^s. llie range t»f sul>jeels (nut \{'\y 
wide) includes the Ascension, the Coronatioit oftlu' Xargin^ and tlie likia 

Englisli embroidery was also fiinums, and examjdt*s of it arr* still {<» fjo 
found in the treasuries of ChnUinental calluHlrals. Wr may reSer in |»assing Ut 
colored tile, specimens rd* which are found in Westininsltu' Al d>r'V ami rlsr whtno, 
rALiiSTiNii, Cvruus AND liir IkATix Oji u:n * Wo lu Av cnrui^ iM ihc mani- 
festations of (jrothi(rMrt in Palestine, Cyprus and llic l ^rttiii ( >rirnL 'llu' political 
result of tlic Crusades in the ioast was, for tlie being, thi* esfahllshroem of 
the Frankish Kingdom at Jerusaleju. d'lie hrs(: buildings nf tlm* Crnsade! ^ were 
constructed in the Konianesqne style, as wo liave alrea<i\ srani in »*ursjudv of 
Constantine’s Church of the Holy Scjuilehre. I .alor, wlmn the ( ott hie st vie al- 
ready iormcd in Europe was l.irought to the .Holy l .aiul, altairs wmo ie* a laitii’al 
condition at JerusalemCWithuut tin*, walls, th(‘ Afi^sltuus were i>err»rniug fuddt'r 
every day, and within, the barons ware weakiMhng their eans(‘ bv inieinal strug- 
gles. Nevertheless, even in Jerusalem itself we still lind tlie reiiiains of some 
excellent Gothic architecture. The Holy City, lost at; the begiuniug of (he ’riiir- 
teenth Century, was recaidured and lield for a lew yeai.s l,»y k'n-deriek IK who 
brought in a number of French architects, ddiis would explain the ( lolhii* styh* 
of the tower, or belfry, of the Church of the Holy Sejmlehre, ‘{ hen’ anKstill 
two Gothic cathedrals in Palestine. One is at Sdiuste, (*r Samaria, whm e Iradiium 
places theniartyrdom and tomb of John the Hatuist, and the iUlutr is ai dVutosa 



near the sea. ihe locality is tamoiis as being Cvmneeted wiiii eeitain legends 
of a well of St, Peter, which still exists on the s]>Dt. d'ln> former si nudn re is in 
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a comparatively good state of 
preservation. There are no 
s c u I p t u I* e s i n s i d o r o u t^ o n 1 y 
a simple moulding on the 
lavade, which is (kinked by 
two towers. I'he vaults are 
groined in the nave and two 
aisleS) each of which cmisists 
of tliree bays. The |)lan of 
tlie cathedral of Tortosa is 
entirely Romanesque, Ijiit the 
ca pi teds and windows are in 
the early Gothic style of the 
r hirteen t li C e n t n r y . Those 
ruins are hicated within the 
fortified enclosure ofan aban- 
doned (dty dominated by a 
castle, also the work of the 
Ousaders, which is very sim- 
ilar to many of the Frencli 
castles. Til ere also apjwars tug. 82 i). - Cathedral of Funin^usta. 

to liave been ancithcr Gothic 

church, at St. Jean d’ Acre, winch was built; when this city was the only one 
remaining in the janver olAIic Crusaders. We even know the name of its ar- 
chitect, Corneille d(^ Bruyn, a Frenchman. When Sultan Kalauin captured the 
city, he carried away as a trophy one of the doors, whidi is still to be seen on 
his tomb at Cairo. It is decorated with delicate mouldings, both on the jambs 
and on the arches, and gives us a good idea of the excellent taste of the artists 
who worked at Jerusalem during the last days of the Latin kingdom, 'fhe church 
at Acre seems to liave had a nave and two aisles, but no exterior luiitre.sse.s. 
Tlie liujade was divided into threx^ parts, each containing a rose window, the 
1 1 1 re e fo r in i n g a t ria n g I c . 

There are in Palestine many Crusaders' castles whicli defended the l^h ankish 
Kingdom; and here the Templars made their ilesperate resistance against Mos- 
lem aggressiem. French investigators have, taken advantage ofllK'. military oecu- 
l>ation of Syria since the late war to make a study of s».mie \A' t.ht^se toasties, l)ut the 
largest, tlie fa minis Krak-des-Chevaliers, lias betm well known for a long time. 
U has three enclfjsures, apiirtmched by ram]js, or inclined roadways, and from 
a military [loint of view it was jirobalily .su])erior tii any of the rrastlcs erecttul 
in the Occident during this period (fig. 856). 

After tlicy iiad made tlndr last staiul at jtunsalem, tlie di'fciulcis of the 
ihily I.and took rtd'uge in Cyprus, 'fhe islaiul had l)(u:m concpiered a cenliuy 
before liy Rieluird (..‘oeur de. l.ion, init the Kingdom of Cyiinis did nut lieeome 
a centre of attraction fur the inluihitants of the Latin Orient until tlu^ end of 
tlict ThirUHuitli CtnituiyCWlien St, l,.ouis sloiiped at (he island on his way to 
Egypt) many of the Frencli colonists who ac(:;om|.ianied him, intending to scHth^ 
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in the Nih^ Valley urter 
its conquest, I'enuiined 
in Cyju ns. indeed^ suIh 
sequent to tlie lailure 
of ids iv^'yjHian ex|K‘- 
dilnuK many srtldif'rs ot 
the tied ‘a ted army re- 
turned lieoe riie n"hl(‘ 
ami devout ivrentdi 
family J4«rveiiung tiu* 
isiaiid, l ite I uisijqnans, 
were able t^> recrmcile 
tlie reii‘4i* a!s diifermn:eH 
of the inhabit, uUs, for 
C'yiams had Iseen by- 
Fig. S30. OI ci towers a nd wn 1 1 s . R tioi ) rs. / a n li n < ‘ and 1 1 a* • < h I in- 

ha l)i I art ts atid nU'Uks 

were Orthodox Greek and natnraliy would be subjra.:t. b » t lu* i’,i!riareii at ( am - 
stantinople, A Latin ardibishof} took his seat at Xivaosia ami irnrmaliately |uo-» 
ceeded to erect a cathedral in the Goihie style (hp;. SjB k i he weik svaans tu 
IiEive been begun in 1193, and an cireluteet was luought fr* an krama* t- diiaeel 
operations. The apse is very siniikir to that nf Notre i )ajne ro Par is, b is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the ainliulatory was built of the old CMliitorrs Irnm 
an early .byzantine cathedral which Iiad been demolished to inalo* idr ibe 

new and larger Gothic structure. The catliedral of Nic»*siu tnay lia\c boon 
completed; at any rate it is now cnnverted into a imtstiue, and ilm Tiirks iiavi* 
added round minarets. Another Gothic catluMlral, mnv in l uins, is 0^ be scaur 
on the island, that of Famagusta. Tlie drUails r>f lire faryah* ar */ vu r v Iv^ujufid 
(tig, 829). There were also Latin churches in I’ajduis ami LiuiascT hin fiuh* re- 
mains of them today. 

The ornamentation of the Iniildings of tht^ (T'U.sadcrs in Fah’sbne sc^iuty , 
but the cathedrals of Nicosiu and Immagusta have somewiuO the same sriiljC' 
tural decoration. 

In addition to religious editices, the }u■inc<^s of tlie Hemsi' u\' I jjsigmui aisc» 
erected a number of strongholds in C'yi)rn.s, tlie ruins t,»f wliitL an^ si ill ir, \)0 
seen on the plains and mountains of the island. The most funuausof these is that 
of EulTavento. Its double enclosure is set tq.Min a {>eak su inaecrcssilih* that it 
would seem to require but little defence. Many portions v>f tlu ‘ inner bu t re sh of 
Kyrenia are still in a good state of prtvservatioiq and here we olrlaiu a g«>od 



idea of the common use of the groined Gothic vaults by the Gnisadms. rhey 
are employed to cover the cisterns us well as the living apartments. 

In the Peloponnesus, Thessaly and Negrupont (or Kul)»H;a), iinieed, in tlu‘ 
various territories taken irotii the Byi'.autltie Lnipire, we hud \V<. stei'u loiropeaii 
nobles and their men-at-arms establishing themselves about the (*nd tin* 
thirteenth Century. Sometime,s they were French and Italians; again thi*y want* 
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bands of Aragonese whom the kings of Sicily had .sent to the aid 



peror of C(»nstantino- 
|)le. The old Greek cit- 
adels are still crowned 
with the frowning 
strongliold.s of these 
Oecid ental wa rri ors ; 
their vast enclosures 
often take in two or 
three hills, and tlio 
central castle is built 
largely rd’ blocks of 
inarljle froni tlie an- 
cient ( i reck structures. 

Such a castle had its 
little (iothic church 
with a baltleinen ted 
towtU' nt 4 unlike those 
of the defences. At 
’ } ’ h el) es 111 e F ra n k ish 
castle now serves as 
a nuiseuni. 'Fhere is 
another at Anijihissa, 
but the most interest- 
ing of all is the one 
in the Acropolis of 
Athens, the castle of 
detines, as the Cata- 
a ns called it. The an- 
‘ient walls of Cimon 
.vere crowned with 
nediaeval battlements, which recently were still in place. Until the year iiSfc’o 
he high square Tower of tlie f'ranks stood in front of tlie rro]:)y][iea, defend- 
ng the ap|)roaci\ to the Acropolis, giving it tlie appearance of an Occidental 
’orti'css. 

On the Island of Rhodes there is also a number of mediaeval monuments 
vliicrh wen* constructed by peojile from Western luirope. For more tiian a cen- 
ury the island was sulqect to the Order of the llospi talers of St. jolm of Jevu- 
adern, wlu) con(]aered it in 1310. The Grand Master with his court of jiriors, 
‘ach rej)r(\senliiig his respective country, had their official residence in Rhodes. 
Fhey constructed die jiriories on the prind|)al street of the city, which is still 
.’ailed the .Street of tlic Jv nights (fig. 831). The palace of each prior wa.s buiU: 
vu«re or less in accordance with the style of the country which he represented. 
8 v er 1 1 1 el (,‘.ss , t h e 11 e^a r n ( \ss i > f t i 1 1 ‘ ( ,) ri e n t s i a 1 11 1 ) c d t h esc b u i 1 d i n gs with a ( :ha ra o 
er all their own (hg. 830). They are now disiiguved by 'rurklsh additions; th(‘ 
;aine was true of the city-gates, luit these liavc been restored liy the Italians 
vho now Dcciipv tlie Island. 



Frg, 83h — Street of the Kaif?hfs. RaoDi:s. 
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Stmimfli-y. - Gothic art was introduced into Germany alter the style had been already tormed 
in the middle of the Thirteenth Century. On the banks of tlie Riiine we find liiree cathedrals built 
in the pure Gothic style, Strassbourg, Freiburg and Cologne. The municipal huHdingsaud guiUb 
balls built in Germany during this period arc also wortliy of mention. Their facades are often 
covered with frescoes, sculptures and verses in Gothic letters. On the city squares they erected 
handsome polychrome fountains, (:)niamented with scuIpturCvS representing popular )iei'oe.s or per- 
sonifications of the vices and virtues. On tlie hanks of tiie Dnnube are a/.so three great cathedrals, 
at Ulm, Rntisbon and Vienna, the last distinguished by its beautiful tower of fjoiid late (iotliic 
style. In Bohemia is the cathedra] of Prague, built by a French architect, and in Poland, the haiul- 
.sonie University building at Cracow. In tiie latter the Gothic style has already bccaune localised. 
We might also mention the Gothic cathedral of Riga in Esthonia, and tliat of Abo in Id'nlaiid. Be- 
longing to this style are the cathedrals of Upsala in Sweden and Roskilde in Denmark. The style 
was introduced into Switzerland from two quarters: from the North, the Gennaii cathedrals of Basel 
and Berne; and from the West, the pure French cathedrals at Lausanne and Geneva. In Belgium 
the largest cathedral is tliat of Antwerp, which has a nave and six: ais(e.s. 'I'he cutiu'dral of Brn.s- 
sels and the apse of that of Tournai date from the Tliirteenth Century, But in the Low Countries 
the most interesting structures are the lialten and tlie municiprd buildings. In EnuK-nul the early 
Gothic style was purely Frendi; it was foilowed by^ a more national .style of .'iii'hitectfUT called the 
Perpendicular. In the Engli.sh catliedruls we find a square eastern), usually without an anif>ula- 
tory. There is also a tower over the crossing. Gothic architecinro was introduced in‘o> Palestine 
and Cyprus by the Crusaders, and into the Island of Rhodes by the Hospitalers, 

liibHograpliy, G. Dmno ; GuschivJite tier dmitadum Knnstf tl Berlin. P.llP ss, f UuuihtH h 
(Icrdeatschen Ktinstdenknidfer, H vola.,*2iul etl. Berlin, IBM ss.- F, X. Ku.m s: r/t^.scinV/un' der c/^/Ls/- 
Kchm Kunst H, Freiburg i. B., 1807. — A, \Vuh«.m\nn; Gesc/nV/de iivr Ktin.st odi'r /Mfru u/nf I V)/- 


/ear. III, Leipzig, WlH.—fdepertories of /he manutmuit^ nearly of atl of HvruiantL-W. Mi luo 

and G, von Bczoi.n: Die Denknialer der Ueutschen HiUihaiwrlmnut, l^erliu, IBObss, IL f\s Kidti, 
Leipzig, 1023. '"•Myskovskv: Les monu/nents d'Art da Moyen dye et de la i^e.n<iis>iatu:e on (lonyrie, 

1897. -- ScuAVJcs: Histolre de l\irdiitG€tnre e/i Be/y/qtie, Bruxelles, l8(i.L VsrMwrK : /htcitmeN/.s 

classes deVart dans tes Pays-BdSi 1889. -~5. C|)u.\\an and Iounnv Roosv u.: dronyes Id^rkor, (‘psa- 
la, 1912.- M, Hii.m-uNANo: Ki/rleliya Konst. Stockliolm, 1907. - A. Romo am. and L m : Seensh 
Kimst/Ustoria, Stockholm, 3913 . Roosvam Die Kirchcn aotkmds, Leip^^jg, l!d2. l\ Bono: 
Oot/iic Arcliitectnre in Buy land. 190(1. - An intro duct ion to KnytisH Church Andidcctan^ Bom /he 
Xltli /o the XCM Century, 1912. - E. S. Pmon ; An history of Oo/hic Ar( in Bnylond, 1 auntun, nWHi, 
7he Cathedral Builders of ISnyUvid. 3905. E. SnAin'i;: The sewn IXritHls tif Knyti'^h Ari'hitecinre, 
London, 185L — C, Eni.aut: Varl yothiyne Gt la Renaissance en Clnmre, IBG. V Gia crv: Kile tie 
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Fig, 832. Tomb of one ef the archbishops of Saarwerden. r'ologm* Cathedral. 
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Fij};. 835, Cowled figures on the tomb of Murguerite de Bourbon. (Church of Hroiu) Bonuu. 


CHAPTER XX 


llir:: REAMVAR OR AK'i AT 'IHR COUKT OF rUJKGUNDV. 


FLKMISH AlCr 7JIF l■■IFTIl:FXT^^ CENTURY. 


'THE BROTHERS VAN EYCK. 


VAN DEH WI^YDEN. VAN HER GOES. MEMLING A NO r';ERAKr) DAVID, 


I N the prcu'cdin^ chapters we have traced the spread of (h^thic art. During 
two centuries Europe was Gothic and Frencli, but in time each country 
adapted this style to the i>sycholo^^y of its own people. In Ihily at the end of 
the [''ourteenth Century we find a new style of painlino and sculpture. After 
iiavin|4 learned its lesson from GiUhie France, we shall find all Euro[)e. aL'c.e|)t:~ 
the teachings of Italy during the f ieimid of the. Rcnaissuuce. 

Nevertheless, there suddenly appeared in the Iauv Countries a succession 
of great: painters wlio form an exception to tliis general trend of art, tor they 
took no |)art in the Italian Renaissance, mn’ d(,) they seem to have derivc'd tlieir 
art from tiuit of mediaeval France. 

’flic two whom we miglit call the originators of the Idemi.sh .school were 
the brothers van Eyck, two very eminent artists. Seldom, indeed, twt.) men hud 
a more artistic temjierainent. l lubert and Jan van ICyck are still named with llie 
utinust resiKret, InU: although the world is eontinually gaining a lu'Uer knowF 
e.dge of tiieir admirable work, we shall see how little is kmnvn of tlieir lives. 

In recent years .siuue facts have iieen ascertaiaed regarding the (U'igtn of 
tlH‘ Fleinisli school and tlic precursors of the.se illustrious luit little kiiouui 
painters, h'or tlie (>reserit, the antecedents of tlitdr ai’t si^cuii lo liave been in 
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France. Fiaiiders and Floiland had no truly 
^^Tcat artistic traditions prior to the aj)j){‘ar~ 
cincc ot these extraordinary men. 

There is little dilTunilty, however, in 
explaining how this artistic vigor came to 
pass over to the Low Countries. One of ilic^ 
great teiidal dncliies of h’rance was tliat of 
Burgundy, which became united witli the 
Low Countries through the marriage of llu‘ 
heiress ol the Counts of h'huuJers with the 
Duke of Burgundy, This was din the 
Crood, the sou ol the king ol I’Vaiua', 

Thus tile rolling vim>clad liills and 
jileusant valley's between tlie Rlioue ami ihi* 
Loire came to liave the same nilravs as the 
Low Countries on (he other side rd* ihv 




Fig, 834. ~ Saint George, Clinpel of tlie 
dukes of Burgundy. (Mnaeiirn of Dijon.) 
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royal domain. Moreover, at the 'iT; ' 

death of John the Cxood the duchy f 'j V ' 

fell to the brother of the king and K '' I ‘ 

/■•.r T-^.. .. ..-1 -lA ■ ■ ■ . 





for art which the)' had'hdm!^^^ 
from dieir^ lather, Jolm the Good. 

life of France, the duke.s of Flan- ku.- o, , 

fev.S3.K-- Stati».M)f ZncImniUi. 







deivs and .Burj^rundy 
spent the greater part 
of the time either at 
Paris or at the little 
Burgundian court at 
Dij(m. So instead of 
French artists troinu 
to Flanders , Flemish 
artists came to Paris 
and Dijon, where they 
acquired the fine feel- 
ing and elegance of 
Gothic France, which 
by this time was in 
need of new and fresh 
blood. These Memish artists did not coniine themselves to working for the 
duices of Burgundy. The court painter of Charles V was an artist from Bruges 
by the name (,)t Jean Bandol, and the Due de Berry also gave employment in 
his palace to a numl:)er of Flemish painters and miniaturists. 

But alter tlie death of tlie Due tie Berry, wliea tlie royal dt)inain of France 
i)ecame the scene of a civil conOict, Burgundy was the only safe asylum for the 
artists of France, and Dijon, its capital, became the most important centre of 
Gothic art during the last years of this period. The (irst work of these new 


Fig". 83G. — Tomb of John tlie Fearless, duke of Burgundy. 
The work of Jitaii cte la Huerta. (Mnsenui of Dijon.) 


Fig. 837. — Tomb of Philippe Pot, ^ScnK^sclull of Burgundy. (Louvre.) 
uisrouv or- awt. -v. h. — 31. 
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Fig, 838, -* Virgin of tUe Aimuuciation, 
by the brothers Van Eyck, PoliwUioh of (he Uimh. 


dukes oi iniuiders and l)ur«>untiY at; 
Dijon was a Carthusian nn»naslery, 
wliich was t:n eoniain llie tombs of 
the rei^niinj^^ ianiilv. ‘The site chosen 
wiis tlie meadow \A Cliamjnuvd just 
outside the city gate. 1'h(* structure 
wars begun in i 3^5 1 work on the 
sculptures and otlnu* decorations 
con tin ued wel 1 i n t ^ > tin* (' 1 1 tec* n 1 1 1 
Century. The Duke of lUii*gundy 
sent tVn* artists iVoin [danders, and 
the Dijon masters were senC hu* 
instructieiK to the l*aris Si hools and 
Ui the arlisis employed bv the Due 
de Berry at Aleliun. ilie monastery 
at Cliampmol is i>>day InU, a lu a}^ 
(tf ruins. |du't:unarf*Ky in^wevtuy the 
dv invway re m a ins i rU a e \ wit li its 
statues tjf the dukc*s of Burgnmly 
and til its luUrou saints, wfio \voi - 
shij) the Viroin f>n tlu^ reuual col- 
umn. ddiese taiioois smtues wvre 
the work i*f a idetnish seulptiu' 
iiaincd Claus Sinter, We kmnv little 
or MDlhing of Ids origiu an? I earlier 
\Vi irk, Only that he was a ualive oi 
llulland, uecoidino to ihe dncu- 
inents. Mi' entered the >ii'vico of 
the Duke of ihuoundy in 1303 auii 
iVoiii that tinur on laanaiural in I hjoui 
engtigi'd in uawkiug on tin* monas- 
tery. Alt<;r lie had hnished bis uo jrk 
on tlu* fayaile, ive: uieuaoeak lie* 
eXi‘CUti»Mi iif tin: ( “rilvary, uiui h 
S(*en)S t,ii iiave iiCi:u]iiial tho laaitre 
of t h V c)i ustercrl cf * n r t, ahln »ugh 
onlv its base reiiKiins, it is known 


today as tlie 'WVeli id Moses/’ mu 1. 
as a matter of fact, the pedestal really has the shajie of a widla-uiie I he Cru- 
cifixion group and the statues of Mary, John and Mary Magdalene isave fiisa|>- 
peared, and only the hexagonal base is left, which is decoraied with hguics c-i 
angels and prophets. 1 he angels are the smaller, d lu*y are wt-epiug, ami sup- 
port the broad moulding of the pedestal rm wdiicdi lln* (’rueihxirm group Wn- 
merly rested. Below are the six doctors of the Ohl Lu\v wlu i doi esaw iln* craning 
of the Redeemer. Thedirst and most pleasing hgiire is (liat of Moses; indeed, 
the well has been named alter liiiu. (Plate L.’J lie is drcwssed in a full uutuile, which 
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gives him a majestic appearance. 
His long, parted beard is almost 
like a mane, and he wears the horns 
of Michelangelo’s Moses. At his side 
is David. A crown is upon his head, 
and on his face a pensive expres- 
sion, perhaps in memory of his sin. 
It is a noble and sad countenance, 
and kingly us well. Then come 
Jeremiah, Zachariah, Daniel and 
Isaiah. Each wears an expression 
an d takes a p o s t u r e that are , in 
keeping with our conception of 
these prophets (fig, 835). Indeed, 
it is a marvelous piece of work. 
And most important of all is the 
date of its execution, A work of art 
is equally beautiful, no matter what 
its period, and the ^‘welT’ of Claus 
Sill te r wo 111 d b rin g r en o wn t o any 
school or any time. Our astonish- 
ment is the greater, therefore, when 
we recall that this Moses was carved 
in the year 1400, nuwe than a cen- 
tury before tliat of Michelangelo, 
and a hundred years before the 
prophets of the Sistine Chapel 
were carved. 

After a work like the “well” of 
the monastery of Charapmol, so ve- 
il ective and so expressive and beau- 
tiful as well, we shall not be sur- 
])rised at what we find in Flanders, 
and the appearance of sucli artists 
as the van Eycks in burgundy and 



Pig. 8.31).— Angel of the Annunciation, 
by the brotiiers Van Eyclf. PoltjpUjch of the lamb. 


the Low C.ountnes does not seem 
.so impossible. Probably Hubert, tiie 
older brother, was working at Dijon 

when Sluter executed his Calvary. Indeed, the latter was not the only artist 
at this ooiiiT: we learn from the documents and archives of the presence of 
a large comjuuvy of painters and scul|itors, although much of their work has 
been lost. The “Well of Mos(\s,” for example, was gikhal and iiaintixl. It .seems 
likely tiiat if more of the mediaeval paintings of France had been luescrvCHl, 
the appearance of the van iCyeks would not seem mysteriems. After all, it is 
rallier unusual in the lustfiry uf ail; for the critic: to seek in Iflaiidcu's lor the 
aiUccedeuts of a school of painting, and then to find them in a seliool of sculp- 



840. — Portraits of lodoc Vyd and his wife, 
by the brothers A^iii Eyck. Poli/pti/di of the lamb, 


lure, and \n liUrgnndy 
ut UkU. Wc knt i\v tluit 
there were Fleinisli 
painters at Dijun. 
Thv' altars of the 
monastery were {Kiini- 
ed l)y *>ni* Malumd o\ 
IdmVnng (»esid(‘S, the 
tiaditioiis oi French 
Gothic jciintiiig ivnisi 
iKivt' still Ihm'u very 
niueit alive. Italians 
and Spaiuaid.s also 
{h)t'ki'd in the iaairi 
uf the riukrs ol Bur- 
t*undv; we kCiOW the 
namt‘ at h ast el an 
A rag* n t* s* ’ s c n I p t < > i . 
Juan de la llueMa, a 
iKitive ‘d lFu'ta;:a. B 
seeuvs iihelv that tin 
art of Flattdra s, whieli 
beeann/ s*.* porailar in 
S|>ain, was intlu(an:aal 
t«> l>y tin* 

that a la it ami ai en - 
v\‘,i\\ painters ot the 
early h^ihaaaH'h ('ciHii- 
I'V. This point is still 
laang vlisi'uss* d and 
St nd i e*I . afal it lies 
entside the held of a 


work of this general character. Nevertheless, we slnntld titr laei that 

certain coiucidences occur which can be explained otdy by siipfn*sir3g an in‘~ 
p or tat ion of some sort. 

Be that as it may, the painters and sculptors td'lhe Burgnndian iatiui aitvno 
the year 1400 constituted the most imiiortant group id' artists in eillaa ioain e 
or the Low Countries, and their activity lasted all during tlie IThta'nth t aadui y. 
vSluter’s \vork was carried on after his death by a. nepln^w wTn» exvaanei! si.nne tU 
the to mbs of the dukes i n col I ab o rat i o n \v i t h J ua n d 1 a 1 1 1 n ni a , 1 1 u ‘ b | cm iu i;c I 
whom we have ah-eady mentioned. Tliese Burgninlian bnnbs take tlte h a in * «!' 
a marble coffin ornamented with small ligure.s of eowUnl rm-mks. 'This i\|)e od 
mourning hooded figure liceame poinilar, and we find it spj’isul vaver Ftuiua' 
and Spain dunng a considerable period (hgs, 833, 83O and 837). Nevertheless, 
the revival of Gothic art at the court of Dijon wtnild never have* find sutdi fur- 
reaching coiisequeuccs tint for the apjjearunce < if the lired hers van Kyek, uiul 
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1'lu: VAX .i:vCK 


Fig, Sll. -- Virgin aiic! die clmncellor Rubin, 
by jnn van Eyck, (Museum of LoaarcJ Paris, 


■ri , whv. 

mv h^h.rv hfK Ih-^th 
“'i:* hven iia* 
llllli.* FMII 
I mil 

;iii,v niu:*, 
a 

;i ii i II g ' ills 
' m4es on 
■I fan s sk«';li'lios„ ■ . 

i.lio *,u aor$ 

*ijig floiails f4.'. 

aro wrilitni 
11 si I, Wo luive ■ 
vrry lUlle. iiiloroiatiini 
rognrt.iiiig' ilioir iaisiily, ■ 

^ H Hnliini, lit is kiF.iwn 
tli.ir lio Si'f iipcf in C^fieng 
vrlaa”o lie pla’ri iitM,i a ' 
roreilijs and pa in tea I a ■ 
sun INS lor I lie nKigistratv*s < »(' this city, Thi.s seems very little tor a great master 
like Hilbert van Kyck or even fc>r his contemporaries. It appears certain that 
he dicil in Se|item!)er, 1426, lea\ing unhnished one of the most extraordinary 
ei'eations ever paiiUed. llu‘ work was continued by his younger brother, Jan, 
wle» was already <Nairt painter «jf the Duke of Burgundy, Thus we see the com- 
Inned wnrk rd* Hubert and Jan in the glorious polyptych called the Adoration 
the Imnnieulate l aunlu wiiich the f*>rmer had begun some years before his 
deaifi and winch Jaii did rnU cum|>lete until the year 1432. 

1li<" inscriidion ufthe fiorder, or IVame, of the polyptych does not declare 
wliitai work is to be ascribed to either brother. It tells us only 

that 'Olie painier, Hubert van layek, greater than any other, began this work 
IwMduu’ and seerrud in Ids art, undertook to complete at the 
Olds'- m:.'” \’vrL Sl‘I: in ydatre May thin 1432,'' 
iini. did I lubert leave lhe'|>olyptyeIi of tlie Mystic I, am!:)? At whose 
IU«' '%\>nk hegnu ami wliiefi |)art is to lu* ascribed to Jan? And why 
i^uruiuriusouv take an interest in the mtitter and place 
in Ida i-hap^i. Ute elnirdi tjf St, Bavuri: Tliere liave been many dil> 
'CVi-rs ilea-se bn!' ihe vtidy |iOHiii\"e fact is that tlm polyptych 

tilt' ue..rnn:mr it. \vas exhiliited, ]To[,ile came from 
anene-aiKmU lltilierl van flyck ujipears to liave 
vci'v aiuij. Ihiibig the Revolution it was carried 
i::sriie4 imd resioriai tu its original positiim, al- 
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Fig. 842.-- Jan van Eyck’s portrait of his wife. 
(Town Gallery,) 


though not in a complete state. 
IJie painted doors, winch \v<‘re 
also brought back to Cdient, were 
not set above the altar, but were 
sold by the cliapter. Eventually, 
liowever, tliey were purchased 
by the Prussian Government (mv 
.^00,000 Irancs. Down tu the tiuH* 
of the late war they were fUi'- 
served in the Museum Ikaiin. 
but the Treaty of Versailles c'om.-. 
pelled the Germans to rests>n:' 
them to their original ownersoinil 
in 1920 the i>olyptydi »(fthe van 
Eyck brotiiers .stood again (a am 
plete in the church rd’ St Paw^n 
at Ghent. 

1.1 le work is s*) large lhai 
we reproduce it as a wlade in a 
double-page plate. (Tlate U.^ 

In the iij:>per centre wo;' sc**' ihv 
Eternal Father on his: llinuoa ae- 


\ 



Fig.843.-Jan van Eyck. An squire of the order 
Of S. Anthony (Rot/al Gallery,) Berlin. 


* - It 4 it 5.1 j 5 ? i I .j,,i . 

I liiKs we have tlic tiiicM' Iscintj.'.; i<i 
Ilea\ en and rin earth wliet nid^j f 
the Divine Laml.i. riiis injpij-iind dip 
is something quite new; wi/ ...n- ih,* ih .. 
laved Di,scij.ile atid the \'ii-iii .M.,.!!;,.; 
united in glory with the Ih. n;;d. a,.- 
thoiigli rnaniie.s! ing the ttuiii ih.u 
■Heaven and earth are nnr in | ,\t. i 
either side is a niarvcl. m,, didun 
angels who sing and play instnim' -n;., 
oi music, tlm.s di-S]) la y ing liinir jity 
ovei the work ol redeniiiti.in. ci.. 
tiler end are .'\dain and Lve. fnr whosii 
the work wa.s a(;;omplis!i(.'d. Th.'scari- 
nude figures. These seven panels roii- 
stitute the npiier zone. Helow liiere 
are only live, but they tV,n„ a nni-ane 

scene, the Adoration of the l.aml) l.v 
alphat is most noble in hnnyinity. 
Ve have still the aimcalyplie visi-in. 
but It i.s bansfigured and hunmni/rd 
by centnries and centuries of Christian 
meditation. Some of the themes are 
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Fig. 845. - The Virgiti and Child, 

School of the van Eycks. ( Museimt ofBrnsselsX 


blues, anti greens that are alriatsi 
metallic. The luniinoiis I'lar'kgroinuis 


si}gge.st the iransparr 

?ni . 

linic'sspnci'c 

of a southern 

try.. 

I'hcrc are 

grounds fur beliet ing 

tllAt 

thv. central 

scene repmesmt ing 

the 

1 ,ariib was 

])ainted by I liiben, 

' at 1 


ed in by Idni. 1‘he I 

atif i 

ral |cieti>. 

however, were firob 

abh 

' file w*>rk 

f.if Jan, who had trav^ 

ellix,- 

1 ill 1^^111- 

gal and Andalitsia am 

] ha 

iij Fee II llie 

pjaims, |>ines and e^ 

qxt 


a|)pear in the backgio 

iiiiid 


■ 'While 'f'liibeit rca 

iiaiii 



self, medicating, rm grral 
oftlie Mystic i .ariilc Jan was making 
trequent jtjurrii'vs t'' ^ ^ « U d e ri I i . 1 1 
missirms fiir liis friend aiul naisteMa 
Philip lip l>nke of Iku'giindr.', Ac- 
though ulteu a eoiileni|' 4 aiivi' s|un.'‘ 
is teinpcrcfl and fuirilied it; iliC'- le.^:e 
of a true cmihuslasm Pt argjan 
not appear trefuive been siicfi o tnys- 
tic or srt learruH'l In divine 
as his Itnalier Hiiluil, t iri llie 


hand, he was a remarkable portrait-painter anti an acute :sui*!osu r:,i - 

ture. For this reason, perhaps, the Duke of Burgundy Mlbn st^uc la'm j .ee'.,;. . 

secrelSj en certains Uenx, dont it ne veuU auUrc dcchirddcn m Ve hvh , v/j-- r- .c I 

in the old documents. He made one o( these joiinuws In ,\ugu>c ' 4 
another in 1427, from which he returned in IVbruary * 4 ’ ihe- f 4 i'Oa -u- :e 
It seems likely that this Was on the ocxrasion of the t^n}hns>\ ».f tip I ' * 

Burgundy to Alfonso V of Aragon at Valencia, to sue for tin* luim! - >! ilo* d 
ter of the famous Count of IJrgel, James the 1‘nfortimcde, 

In this case, Jan would have visited Fasteni 1L..0 io 

January, 1429, he accompanied the embassy whidi was muu P* anau-;’’ tu»’ 
marriage of the duke with Isabella of Purtugal, for thv lu ho ilo haicl 

of the daughter of the Count of IJrgel had tailed. 'Tw*^ diiailcd arc*coiim .4 i!.c- 
mission have come down to us, which tell of a piuirait of tin* Iniaiiia ubh h 
painted and sent to the duke., Jvec cc^.ics dits amkixadcurs, far ar/ loovcrcc 




maistre jehan de Byck.varkt dc chambre de man dii Axi^nenr Jc /k wo 
a excellent mcLisin en art de kaintiire, Jbxnf paindre Ncn an rV 0/ hyir, 4-r 
dite dame I infante 

While awaiting a reply irom the duke, the ainliassadnrs, and uiUi iln tts 
Jan, made a pilgrimage to Santiago in Galicia, visiting the Ci mils uf I .uui 
Granada, et p}luiscurs aiitres seigneurs, pays ei imx. 

The account of this embassy does not tell us explicitly dial ilirv o,rni 








brothers van eyck 


FHOTOS AHDERSOH 

St. Barbara, by Robert Campin. 
(Prado,) Madrid. 


Ikmm tiiid' .Idlin' Hie Baptist, 
t Cmnpm. fPmdoJ Madrid. 


ti! It ts |.r. .hahle tlmt Jan camo another time. At least we cannot 
this was the ca.se from the very early enthusiasm displayed for 
vail I'.ycks m Catalonia and Valencia. We find certain themes, 
arlisfs in rctahlos ui th<i.se provinces, which do not appear to 
d iatcr than the first half of the Fifteenth Century. An excellent 
III* in the .Semth Kemsington Museum. 

■1 <'! Xa})le.s hy Allonso V ot Aragon contributed not a little to 
i\'e (or Meinfsh painting. We know that a triptych by Jan van 
i-elHiiging i,, King Alfunso, was greatly admired, and that a 
curge Ity the .same artist was purchased bv a mereh.ant nt' v.-i. 
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Fig. 848 .— Descent from tlie Gross, by Rogier van der Weyden, (Iitivorial.j M.iknk‘n». 


The admiration for the works of the van Eycks was not ccmtined t.o Ihistc-ni 
Spain, however. The Duke of Uceda had a Virgin by Jan, the 
greatest beauty and nicety,” and there is still in Spain the fatnous 
from the monastery of Parral, now in the Prado, which is ascribcfl Im ilu vmii 
Eycks. The latter represents the Fountain of life and seems iHMhJicrjni 
anticipation of the i\doration of the Lamb, or a cominentary rm it. f Plait' I Ho 
Some regard it as the work of Plubert, others believe it tt* be llie w* rk tuir 
of his pupils, a Spaniard, perhaps. In any case we tin d in the Ihrrtil |«ainiirig lijc 
themes and the style of the Ghent altar-piece. We see the liernal f'atlier tm hi> 
throne, also John, Mary and the angels, the Lamb, tiie Ftniniain uf life, the 
Fathers of the Church and the Doctors of the Synagf;ig4ie, tlii- last giUijiug lie;* 
blind, who will not come to the fountain of redemption. 

As we have already noted, the Parral altar seems to l>r! tin* wiirk of 1 1 iibert , 
for we see in it the same divine science as that of the reredcKS at: Gliiuit was 
never as subtile. The religious paintings signed by him after 14:^2 urc^ simply 
Virgins or saints in the cold interior of a (lothic dm it is the laiecErig liguri* 
of the donor that is always the interesting part of the picture, lbs Flernisfi 
beauties, with their fine golden hair, charm us with their youliifu! fri‘shiiess, but 
they do not inspire any great devotion. But tlie pc:)rt rails of tlie pers onagers a! ilii? 
feet of the saints and Virgins are always renrarkablc studies of huinfin naiui e. 

For this reason Jan van Ityck is one ot the greatest ptutrait-paintt'rs tin* 
world has ever produced. In vigor and energy his ivuiruits ev(‘n surpass liinse 
of the painteis of the Italian Renaissance, Phis may not be true (if the ainasH" 














VAN- DER WEYDEN. VAN DER GOES 


Adoration .,{ tlie Sliephprtls. by van der Cioes. (VffiH CMik-ri/J Pt.(mr,N,:t 
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Fig. 851, —Last Judgment, by Memling. fCtorcA Pastz!«. 

Jan van Eyck died in 1441, fifteen years after the death «>f his brutlier, 
Hubert. The dukes, who had been his protcotore and }»atnins during ids c:vr«’er, 
cared for his wife and daughter, but we liuve n<< auliicntic liiiignijihy uf the 
painter himself. We know a little more of him than of i luhert. \Vr hate the 
signatures on his paintings, and the treasury accounts mention him a luimhiT" *4 
times; but there is hardly even a legend of his personal life. I'lie peoples > 4 ' the 
Low Countries were not so interested in collecting the biographical details aisd 
tracing the careers of their painters as were the Italians. 

The same is true of the pupils and contemiioraries of the van Eyck.s. ( tne 
of these, Robert Campin, has only been iilentitiiul in recent year.s; tliis great 
artist was known only as the Master of Flemalle, after the little (own where tin- 
best of his pictures is preserved. He worked in Tournai fruin I4«) to 1444, .so 
he is rather a contemporary than a successor of the van Eycks (fig.s. }<4dan<l h4:-i. 
A disciple of his from Tournai worked in Briissehs during the last years of his 
life. The Flemish call this painter Rogier van dcr Weyden, Inil he was really 
Roger de la Pasture, the name by which he was known at T< luniai. 

Van der Weyden has a dryer and more angular .style than the van Eycks, 
but at the same time he is more dramatic. He has not the reiigif.us in-Sinration 
of Hubert or the searching scrutiny of Jan which reproduced with startling 
frankness the personal traits of his sitters. Van der Weyden, tot;, was a traveller. 
We find particular mention of the trip which he made to Italy. The Ualian.s greatly 
admired his work, and he in turn attempted to imitate them, but the l wo spirit's 
could never merge. The Italian painters did not turn from their efforts to re.sitire 
the classical spirit, nor could those ol the Low Countries ever really understand 





'AN DER WEYDEN. VAN DEH GOES 


Fig. 8S2.- Descent from tlie Cross. Triptych by Hans Memiing. 

th(‘ Italian Renaissance. We find in Rogier van der Weyden the best example of 
what a contact between Northern and Southern Europe could produce; every- 
thing else was merely a deterioration and not a transformation. We reproduce 
his altar-piece in the Escorial. It is a Descent from the Cross in his earlier man- 
ner which was painted for the Company of Archers of Louvain. The composition 
is a tragic one and this sensation is increased by the angular folds of the gar- 
ments which clothe the figures. The personages, worn with anguish and grief, 
wetir large head-dresses and turbans (fig. 848). 

Ihe lofty spirit of Hubert found no successor, but Jan and Rogier van der 
\\ ejdcn had a luimlicr of [mpils who were for many years a credit to their 
schools. The Virgin and Child at Brussels (fig. 845) will give us air idea of the 
Maduiinas in the style of the van Eycks which were so greatly prized at the end 
ot the i'iltiK'nth ( (.'ntury and are still much admired. They are Flemish and 
l )ul(.h maidens .seated upon a Gothic throne, either holding a book in their 
hantls, or on their knees the thin hgure of the Child Jesus. In the same mamier. 
the taste lor genre-picture.s continued. We see picture.sque Flemish interiors 
\vith their elegant lurnilurc and neat ornamentation carefully depicted. They 
give us an ide;i of the pro.siierity enjoyed in the Low Countries under the dukes 
of Burgundy. Another of the Ghent painters was Hugo van der Goes, who was 
I»rob:iLly born about 1440 in the little town of Goes in Zeeland, In his work we 
find I'leniish jiainting taking another step in the direction of realism. His master- 
piece is the triptych which he fiainted for 'rommaso I’ortinari, a Florentine 
banker who was the agent for the Medici at Bruges (fig. 85a). He did little 
bt'siile this, and retired to a convent, where he died insane. Conseciuently another 
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Fig. 853. —Baptism of Christ, with donom and patrons. Work of Cn^rarcl Oiivicf, 
f Museum of Brti^es*) 


work of, his, which appeared in the Museum of Berlin in igoj, ls very liiglily 
prized. It is from Monfo in Spain and was probably ihv wniit* panel nf a 
triptych which Cardinal Rodrigo de Castr<j denuded to this town tjig. 

, Thanks to the patient investigations of J. Weale^ we know more «.tf the lives 
of some of the other Flemish artists. This Dutch critic for many u*ar> 
extracts from the documents of the archives in whidi iic fnmd rtlereneesio the 
artists of the Low Countries. His publication is (!alle<l /.e Whvile it wa^ 

who cleared up many of the details of Memlings lift* and gave to ilie \ioilil ilii" 
complete facts Goncerning Gerard David, the last great niasbn- of this m'IjohL 
Memling is believed by some to have been a German; we know that hr* vLiietl 
the Rhine cities from Basel to Cologne, possibly on his rmirn from a jonrm^y to 
Italy like that of his master, van der Weyden. We kmwv nothing of \m origin, 
but his connection with Rogier van der Weyden is very evident. He worke<l ai 
Bruges from 1491 to i4Q8y when his genius was at its height. His imscer«*pioce 
is the triptych which he painted ftm the agent of the Medici at Bruges, Inil 
wliich was taken by the Germ^^ from the vessel on which it was being ship|n‘d 
to Florence. It is now at Dantzig (fig, 851). 

Memling’s work is almost contemporary with that of van d<T Goes, Ihh; it 
lacks the admirable vigor of the pamtings of the van Ifyrks and of van tk-r 
Weyden. He takes the same themes but subdues them; we might rather s;iy 
that he envelops them in an atmosphere of obscurity which pnjduces a some- 
what theatrical effect. His portraits have never lost their attraction; we find the 
donors portrayed on the lateral panels of his triptychs, accompanying their 




MEMLING AND GERARD DAVID 

saintly protectors (fig. 852). As the 
Dantzig triptych is little known 
and his minor works are widely 
scattered, the Shrine of St, Ursula 
which he painted is the more ad- 
mired. This precious reliquary is in 
the l iospital of St. Jean at Bruges, It 
is known to have been comiileted in 
October, 1489; upon its six panels 
are scenes from the life of St. Ursu- 
la, not unlike miniatures (fig. 855). 
lliese are worthy of special atten- 
tion. 'Fhe death of the saint (fig, 854) 
is the sixth of the scenes. There 
are also the paintings at either end. 

In one we find St Ursula accompa- 
nied by a group of Virgins, and on 
the raher, a Virgin and Child to- 
gether with Sisters of the Hospital. 

Memling had a piqiil and suc- 
cessor, Gerard David, whose person- 
ality had attracted little attention 
until the exhibition ot early h lemislx 854 . — St* Ursula’s martyrdom, by Memlitig. 

paintings at Bruges in 1:902. Accord- (From the shrine of her relics.) Bruges. 

ing to the documents published by 

Weale, we learn that he was a native of Oudewater in Holland, where he was 
born in i4r>o. In 1483 he settled in Bruges, where he worked more or less in the 
style Mimiling, although his pictures and triptychsare somewhat more peace- 
ful and liiminoiis (fig. 853). 

(ierard David was the last great piainter at Bruges. After the death of the 
la.st duke of Ikirgundy, Charles the Bald, his daughter, who inherited his posses- 
sirms, married Maximilian of Ilapsbiirg, The result was a political struggle and 
the ilecadence of Flemish art Bruges ceased to be a seaport and became a 
sectmd rate dly. The school of artists which had made its centre at this city 
Sitoii disa|)peared. When it: later reappears we shall find it in other cities ot 
Flanders and Holland. Strangely enough, the last refuge of Flemish art was in 
S|;»ain. A student (‘arly Flemish |uuntings is obliged to go to Spain if he 
wishes j rnake a tlmroiigh study of the subject. There is a paragraph m Las 
La/ii/tiriiWi's by St, Then%sa which gives us some idea of the admiration aroused 
by these Memish [huntings in C’astilts ‘"lliis nobleman/' she writes, /‘(the lord 
uf Villa.s) had foiind<ai a church for an image of Our Lady which is cer- 

tainly worthy of vemmilion. His father had sent it from Flanders to his grand- 
mother or mother (I th,.» not recall which) by a merehant. His atlection lor it was 
sui‘h that ht‘ ke|ft it many years, and latcT, belbre his death, he ordered it to be 
placed in a large retablo. Never in my life have I seen anything liner (and others 
say the saiw)A 
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Here we have a eulogy of Flemish painting by this famous Spanish saint 
and writerj at a time when the world already was huniiiar with the Italian Renais- 
sance and when the admiration of van Eyck’s successers had long given |4aee 
to that of Raphael and his school. 

Stimmary. — Through the marriage of the Duke of Burgundy, a prince of tla* I’oyat Caiiiily nf 
France, with the Countess of Flanders, Burgundy and the Low Countries came to form an imk** 
pendent state. At the court at Dijon we find many French and Flemish artists and here, hegan a 
revival of art which was most significant. Artists from Holland, like Clans Sluter, the sculptor of 
the “Weil of Moses,’" worked on the Carthusian monastery of Champniol. Hubert van Fyrk Iwd 
begun the great altar-piece called the Adoration of the Lamb, which was completed by Im brother, 
Jan. The latter was one of the greatest portrait-painters of all time. At least once he iiccompauieil 
an embassy to Spain, where his pictures and other works were highly esteemed by the great an 
patrons of that country even during his own lifetime. Contemporary with van Eyck, there was at 
Brussels a painter popularly known as Rogier van der Weyden, which is only the tramsiatioii of 
Roger de la Pasture. He was from Tournai and a worthy emulator of the van Eycks, elilwugh his 
portraits are inferior. Another famous painter of the period was Robert t'ampin, tlie sfecailnl 
“Master of Flemalle.” Later artists of this school w^ere van der Goes and Cierard Dinid, Tlie l«t > 
ter was the last painter of Bruges. 

Bibliography.— Monget: la Chartreuse de Di/ori, d'apres les docimmds des Anidres {k^Ihmr>> 
gogne, 1898,— A. Kleinclauss : Claus Sluter et la sculpture boiirgnignonne au sieck\ I ’arls. 
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Fig. 857. - Christian sarcophagus in the facade of the cathedral at Tarragona. 
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